The  Secret  of  Su^ar-Coated  Sales  / 


F.verybody  talks  about  5d<‘  dollars ...  worth  S.V 
rom|tared  with  19d6-.‘i9.  ell.  your  dollars  are  still 
n  orth  10(k  and  more  in  aluminum  ...because  alu¬ 
minum  is  priced  no  higher  today  than  l)efore  \\  orld 
\X  ar  11.  Just  ask  yourself  what  else  has  come  even 
close  to  holding  this  price  line! 

\\  hether  it’s  packaging  or  automobile  parts, 
windows  for  your  home  or  a  new  roof  for  the  barn 
...you’re  helping  to  fight  intlalion  when  you  insist 
on  aluminum... /^cyno/ds  Aluminum ! ! 
Reynolds  .Metals  Company,  (General  Sales 
Office.  Louisville  1.  Kentucky. 


Ml  over  America,  children  and 
trown-ups  acclaim  the  new  sugar- 
coated  cereals.  They’re  not  only  a 
(juick.  tasty  breakfast  food... they’ re 
tem|>ting  tidbits  anytime.  Manufac¬ 
turers  beam  at  the  swelling  sales  curves.  Vt  omen 
beam  as  they  reach  for  the  jiackages  on  the  shelves 
One  of  the  secrets  of  this  success  is  the  packaging 
...it’s  Reynolds  Aluminum  Foil!  Sugar-coated 
cereals  must  have  absolute  protection  against  mois¬ 
ture. ..to  keep  the  kernels  from  sticking  together... 
to  assure  that  cris|>  crunchiness  you  like.  As  a 
Heyseal*  bag  inside  the  carton,  or  as  an  over-wrap. 
Reynolds  .Muminum  Foil  is  the  one  material  that 
cereal  manufacturers  have  found  best  for  this 
protection. 

Kx|ieiisive?  \o!  riiat’s  the  beauty  of  aluminum. 


ARE  STILL  WORTH  100  CENTS  IN  ALUMINUM! 


YOUR 


REYNOLDS 

ALUMINUM 


tvyneldi  Wrop  hot  tewght  pvpry  Alwminwm  in  opplioncpt  mppnt  Alwmingm  gwttpft  O'V*  fv*** 

body  to  took  for  Alwmlnuml  ligtitor  wpighf.  long  vorvic#  proof  pormononco  ot  lowott  cost. 

SEE  “Mifter  Peepers,'  starring  Wally  Cox,  Sundays.  NBC  Television  Network 
HEAR  'Fibber  McGee  and  Molly,'  Tuesdays,  NBC  Radio  Network. 


SINGLE  AD  PULLS  1 2,000  PEOPLE 
FOR  THIS  ST.  PAUL  DODGE  DEALER 


HETFIELD-QUEENAN,  St.  Paul  Dodge  dealer  and 
one  of  the  Northwest’s  largest,  knew  that  ' 
the  ’53  Dodge  4-color,  full  page  announcement 
ad  in  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  was  going 
to  create  tremendous  consumer  interest  so  they 
tied  in  with  a  large,  newsy  ad  of  their  own. 

Let  Harold  Queenan,  president,  tell  you  what 
happened  in  his  own  words: 
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NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  SELLS 


ai70(l)  JOHNS.  INC  ,  frr'.i.ofolM 
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RETAIL  ADVERTISERS  KNOW  THE 
LOS  ANGELES  HERALD-EXPRESS  TO 
BE  A  NEWSPAPER  OF  TREMENDOUS 
ADVERTISING  RESPONSEabilitv! 


if  you  want  sales 
you'll  them  from . . . 


The  Los  Angeles  Evening 


'Los  Angeles  FIRST  Mefropolifan  Newspaper' 


(  Fpuad*‘d  lfl7!  ) 


Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 
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Our  t^eaders  ^ 


Thanks  for  'Classified' 

To  THE  Editor:  On  behalf  of 
the  almost  200  Classified  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  represented  by  the 
Southern  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Association,  let  me  say 
“Thanks”  for  your  recent  editorial 


portance  of  the  sadly-sabotaged 
ideal  we  reporters  try  to  defend. 

Arch  Napier, 
Box  41,  Old  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


on  the  importance  of  Classified. 
Those  of  us  in  this  phase  of  the 
newspaper  industry  are  well  aware 
of  these  facts,  but  it  is  encourag¬ 
ing  to  see  a  publication  with  the 
prestige  and  influence  you  enjoy 
emphasizing  the  contribution  Clas¬ 
sified  makes  to  every  newspaper. 

Leslie  Ricketts 
President,  SCAMA 


Fine  Coverage 
To  THE  Editor:  As  newly  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers,  1  want  to  express 
the  appreciation  of  our  entire 
group  for  the  wonderful  coverage 
that  your  fine  publication  pro¬ 
vided  for  our  fifth  annual  meeting 
in  Tulsa. 


More  Ad  News 

To  THE  Editor:  I  have  been 
very  interested  to  note  the  in¬ 
creased  attention  that  E&P  is  giv¬ 
ing  to  advertising  news.  It’s  very 
good. 

Ernest  A.  Sharpe 
Associate  Professor, 

School  of  Journalism, 

University  of  Texas. 


I  am  very  proud  to  have  been 
elected  President  of  this  group  but 
approach  the  task  with  a  great 
deal  of  humility  and  deep  sense 
of  the  responsibilities  of  our  or¬ 
ganization  and  all  finance  officen 
to  their  publishers.  I  sincerely 
hope  we  can  continue  to  make  a 
valuable  contribution  to  newspa¬ 
pers  and  their  publishers. 

C.  Arthur  Weis 
Vicepresident  and  treasurer, 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 


Sabotaged  Ideal 

To  THE  Editor:  I  am  a  working 
reporter  .  .  .  much  closer  to  the 
firing-line  of  public  opinion  than 
most  of  the  so-called  spokesmen 
for  the  American  press. 

During  our  daily  contacts,  I 
and  reporters  like  me  face  a  bar¬ 
rage  of  sneers,  jokes,  innuendoes 
and  accusations  about  the  objec¬ 
tivity  of  newspapers. 

1  happen  to  be  fortunate  enough 
to  work  for  a  paper  that  keeps  its 
opinions  on  the  editorial  page. 
The  reporters  are  expected  to  get 
the  news  ...  no  matter  whom  or 
what  it  helps  or  hurts.  We  are 
exjjected  to  be  fair  and  give  all 
sides  of  the  question. 

The  public  is  inclined  to  be 
skeptical.  This  dichotomy  between 
objectivity  in  the  news  columns 
and  partisanship  in  the  editorial 
section  is  a  difficult  concept  to  put 
across. 

What  makes  it  even  more  diffi¬ 
cult  are  such  ill-advised  pro¬ 
nouncements  as  the  one  that  came 
from  the  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  Nov.  8. 

He  said  the  American  press  ex¬ 
erted  great  influence  in  the  election 
of  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
for  president. 

“When  the  merchandise  is  good, 
the  press  can  sell  it.” 

Where  was  Eisenhower  sold?  In 
the  editorial  columns?  In  the 
headlines?  In  the  “interpretive” 
columns?  In  the  political  ads?  In 
the  wire  service  reports? 

Somewhere  along  the  line, 
somebody  was  unaware  of  the  im- 


...  It  is  the  interest  that  Editor 
&  Publisher  takes  in  all  phases  of 
the  newspaper  business  that  makes 
it  a  truly  representative  paper  of 
this  segment  of  American  business. 
Your  coverage  of  this  meeting 
(Finance  Officers),  its  technical 
papers  and  the  pertinent  remarks 
of  members  was  excellent. 

Thomas  F.  Mowle 

Comptroller, 

Wall  Street  Journal. 


•Short  ^ah 


ed 


Headlines: 

Goose  Given  To  Eisenhower.- 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer. 


“Not  Many  Faces  To  Be  Seen 
At  Capitol  After  New  Year’s  Day. 
— Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mexi- 


Last  Georgia  Confederate  Dies. 
107;  Only  6  Left. — New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 


Electric  Chair  for  Utah  Consid¬ 
ered _ Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Her¬ 

ald-Express. 


Elevator  For  City  Hall  Talked 
Again. — Durham  (N.  C.)  Sun. 


Bride  Club  Tourney  Winners 
Announced.  —  Glendale  (Calif.) 
News-Press. 


Vol.  85.  No.  48.  November  28.  1852.  Editor  &  Publisher.  The  Fourth  ^tate  i* 
publis4ied  every  Saturday  with  an  additional  ieaue  in  January,  by  Tlie 
&  Publisher  Co..  Inc..  1475  Broadway.  Times  Tower.  Times  ^uare.  New  Torlt 
.36.  N.  Y.  ESttered  as  Second  Class  Miatter  at  the  Post  OflSoe  at  New  York.  N.  T. 
Annual  Soihscription  $6.00  in  U.S.A.;  $5.60  in  Canada:  $6  in  other  countries. 
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What  makes  a  newspaper  great? 


How  does  it  feel  to  wear  a  strait 
jacket? 

Your  arms  ache  and  you  can’t 
move  them,  Geri  HolTner  reports,  but 
pretty  soon  you  don’t  care.  And 
then  you  don’t  care  whether  you’re 
clean  or  dirty  .  .  .  and  you  don’t 
mind  the  cheap,  sodden  food  on  the 
old  tin  plate,  and  you  forget  you’re 
a  human  being,  and  you  slump  all 
day  on  a  hard  wooden  bench  with 
your  hopes  as  blank  as  the  blank 
faces  around  you. 

That’s  what  life  used  to  be  like 
in  most  state  mental  hospitals  in 
America  when  funds  were  low  and 
staffs  inadequate  and  p^ple  out¬ 
side  ignored  you.  Geri  Hoffner 
knows  because  of  a  remarkable  re¬ 
porting  job  she  did  for  the  Min- 
neapohs  Star  and  Tribune  which 
won  her  national  recognition  and 
helped  to  shock  a  whole  state  awake 
to  the  needs  of  the  mentally  ill. 

For  three  weeks  this  Minneapolis 
Tribune  reporter  lived  in  Minnesota 
mental  hospitals  talking  to  listless 
patients  in  filthy  wards,  eating  wa¬ 
tery  stews  meal  after  meal,  watching 
overworked,  underpaid  attendants 
resort  in  desperation  to  shackles 


and  harsh  restraints  as  they  tried 
to  coije  with  the  troubles  of  sick 
minds  that  couldn’t  be  helped  or 
cured  for  lack  of  money  and  facili¬ 
ties.  Then  for  foiu*  weeks  more  Geri 
Hoffner  toured  the  state  digging 
out  facts  and  interviewing  mental 
health  authorities  to  complete  the 
picture. 

“Minnesota  Bedlam,”  her  story 
of  conditions  in  Minnesota’s  eight 
state  mental  hospitals,  documented 
with  on-the-scene  pictures  by  Trib¬ 
une  photographer  Art  Hager,  high¬ 
light^  the  crucial  situation  for  the 
largest  newspaper  audience  in  the 
Upper  Midwest,  helped  win  wide 

S'  ir  support  for  a  new  mental 
program  which  brought  the 
Minnesota  state 
hospitals  a  vitally 
needed  18  million 
dollar  two-year 
appropriation. 

Strait  jackets  and 
restraints  have 
almost  disappeared 
today  in  the  clean, 
eflficiently  curated 
wards  of  Minneso¬ 
ta’s  mental  hospi-  geri  hoffner 


tals.  Food  is  good.  Staffs  are  larger, 
better  trained,  better  paid.  Morale 
has  improved,  patients  are  happier, 
and  more  are  being  ciured.  Again, 
Geri  Hoffner  knows  from  experience. 
Her  “Minnesota  Bedlam  Revisited” 
series  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
recently  brought  her  new  fame  and 
new  honors,  including  a  Sigma 
Delta  Chi  citation  for  distinguished 
reporting,  the  first  ever  made  to  a 
woman  by  this  national  professional 
journalism  fraternity. 

Serving  the  interests  of  all  citi¬ 
zens,  among  them  the  forgotten  and 
unfortunate,  is  part  of  a  good  news¬ 
paper’s  job  .  .  .  and  another  reason 
why  the  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  have  eam^  the  respect  of 
Upper  Midwest  residents  as  inspir¬ 
ing  leaders  and  dependable  friends. 

Minneapolis 
Star  an  ^Tribune 


IVINING 


MORNING  A  SUNDAY 


620,000  SUNDAY-490,000  DAILY 

JOHN  COWUS,  FtmUmiI 
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Old  Newspapers —  tele.  Mr.  Heffernan  can  thank  his 

All  in  a  Librarian's  Dov  everyone  finding 

To  THE  editor:  It  was  with 
great  interest  that  1  read  the  article  room. 

(E&P,  Nov.  8,  page  36)  about  the  ,  ..  .  Shoemaker 

HefTernan-Roseberry  debate  on  ^•oranan, 

“Are  Old  Newspapers  Newsy?” 

During  my  30  years  working  in  Lomsv.lle  Times. 

newspaper  libraries  there  has  been  ‘Squafe  Shooter' 

rarely  a  day  that  someone  hasn’t  ,  . 

written  or  come  into  the  library  ^  ^  ^ 

with  an  old  newspa^r  which  they  Handleman,  INS,  on  page 

had  JUST  located  in  their  dusty  at-  ,,  ^  ^  „  P  * 

tic  or  behind  a  picture  frame  and  ] 

inquire  as  to  its  worth  and  how  ,  ...  .  _ 

u  .  .  11  tu.,™  I  was  Eighth  Army  PIO  in  Korea. 

S  i'  1  I  tv.  ^  appreciate  in  particular  his  re- 

To  my  knowledge  there  never  censorship  in  Korea, 

has  been  any  va  ue  placed  on  sm-  ,  censorship 

g  e  issues  o  old  newspapers  and  ^ 

all  they  could  expect  would  be  if  p  , 

they  cou  d  hnd  a  hobbyist  news-  in  ^  lye 

paper  collector  (of  which  I  know 

none)  and  ask  him  how  much  it  _ .  f..iur 

.  *  jj  *  u‘  press  and  the  military.  He  lully 

was  worth  to  him  o  add  o  h.s  P^d.^stood  our  desiies  in  censor- 
collection.  Very  o  ten  public  It- 
braries  or  historical  societies  will  ..  Tv  .  ^ 

accept  them  as  gifts  for  their  col-  ^ 

lections  of  historic  dcKuments  but  p  ^ 

they  have  no  funds  for  the  pur-  ^ 

c  ase  o  same.  .  er.  I  am  most  grateful  to  learn 

It  IS  my  experience  that  in  most  ^  ^^,,5 

oases  they  do  not  even  have  an  censorship  system  is  an 

onpnal  but  possess  a  reprint  of  jn^provement  over  the  system  used 
historic  interest  that  was  given  „ 

away  by  the  newspaper  as  a  sou-  ^  pjO 

venir  on  its  golden  or  centennial  what  the  score  is 

anniversary.  Most  of  these  reprints 

I  assure  you 

are  recognizable  by  the  librairian  appreciate  it  very  much  when 
because  they  are  no  published  on  encouraging  word 

rag  paper  but  more  to  the  modern  ^^rve, 

pulp  methods.  Press 

Some  newspapers  did  have  fore-  '  j  ^Viley  Jr 

sight  enough  to  place  certain  sym-  p  , 
bols  on  the  reprints.  When  on  the  i„f 
old  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  I  .  vf 

can  recollect  being  flooded  with  ’ 

Vol.  1,  No.  I,  which  was  reprinted 

and  given  away  twice  during  its 

existence.  On  the  first  souvenir  // 

issue  a  little  fireman  was  placed  in  n  €  It  ,  %• 

a  railroad  ad  on  the  front  page.  50  Ye.ars  Ago — Vorwaerts,  So- 

The  second  souvenir  reprint  car-  cialist  organ,  is  seized  by  the  po- 

ried  an  asterisk  in  the  last  column  lice  for  publishing  an  article  re- 

on  the  back  page.  We  had  so  fleeting  on  Herr  Krupp,  richest 

many  inquiries  as  to  their  value  man  in  Germany. 

that  the  library  had  a  regular 

form  letter  printed  to  answer  the  30  Years  Ago — Scripps-Howard 
letters  received  from  people  be-  launches  the  Baltimore  Daily  Post, 
lieving  they  had  an  original  issue,  just  three  weeks  after  the  Balti- 
In  1936,  the  Philadelphia  In-  more  Times,  also  a  tabloid,  is 
(y/z/rer  which  had  consolidated  with  founded.  .  .  .  Superior  (Wis.)  Tel- 
the  Public  Ledger  issued  the  third  egram  changes  from  seven  13-pica 
reprint  as  a  centennial  souvenir,  columns  to  eight  12'/i-pica  col- 
They  marked  this  issue  with  two  umns. 
asterisks  on  the  back  page  and  be¬ 
lieve  it  or  not,  within  two  weeks  10  Years  Ago — Close  liaison 
after  its  distribution  we  had  a  man  between  Army  public  relations  of- 
come  into  the  library  declaring  it  fleers,  former  newsmen,  and  the 
must  be  an  original  he  had  be-  press  enables  a  brilliant  reporting 
cause  he  found  it  in  a  chest  in  his  performance  on  the  North  Africa 
attic  which  hadn’t  been  opened  campaign, 
for  many  years.  When  we  turned  »  . 

the  paper  over  there  were  the  two  a.  / t  O  tV 

asterisks.  #/ 

We  have  the  same  problem  here  In  Korea,  the  Army’s  Press  Ad- 
in  Louisville  with  old  souvenir  visory  Division  will  now  be  known 
editions  of  long  ago  and  1  believe  as  the  Field  Press  Censorship  Di- 
all  newspaper  librarians  are  equal-  vision, 
ly  patronized  by  this  type  clien- 
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You  save  time  when  you  give 
the  Long  Distance  Operator  the 
out-of-town  number  you’re 
calling.  Your  local  Bell  Telephone 
C’ompany  will  be  glad  to  give  you 
a  handy  booklet  for  listing 
your  telephone  numbers. 


Loi'AI.  ...  to  serve  each  community 

X.ATIONW  lOE  .  .  .  to  serve  the  ISation 


Helpful  Hint.  Write  doiim  the  local  and  out-of-town  numbers 
you  already  know.  If  there’s  a  new  number  you  don’t  have 
—or  an  old  one  you’ve  forgotten  — be  sure  to  add  it  to  the  list 
when  the  operator  gives  it  to  you. 


DISTANCE 

makes  Ihc  heart  grow  foiider 


Two  great  television  events:  The  TV  Football  Game  of  the  Week  every  Saturday 
and  Buick  Circus  Hour  every  fourth  Tuesday. 


whole  ride  a  satiny  smoothness 
witliout  trace  of  jerkiness  or  (lri\ing 
tension. 

Tliere’s  a  iioorlful  of  thrilling,  tireless 
|»ower  from  a  high-eompression,  \alve- 
in-head  Firchall  <!  Engine  that  whips 
out  inik’S  like  a  tarpon  reels  off  line. 

There’s  the  soft,  steady,  solid,  swerve- 
free  going  *»f  a  coil-spring-cushioned 
ride  that's  well  worth  the  million-plus 
riollars  it  cost  to  engineer. 

There’s  all  this  and  more— much  more 
—that  makes  your  heart  grow  fonder 
of  this  trim  and  thrifty  traveler. 

But  words  can’t  do  justice  to  a  Buick 
in  motion.  Only  you  can. 

When  will  you  visit  your  Buick  dealer 
to  .sample  this  ex|)erience  yourself? 

BUCK  Dirision  o/ GENERAL  M()TOR.S 

Etfuipmentt  arrtsuttrtes,  trim  an^  are  subject  to  change 

mthont  nonce.  *StanJarti  on  HtHtdma^ter,  optional  at  extra 
cost  on  other  Series.  "^Optional  at  extra  cost. 


lou'll  <lisc<>\er  lliis  about  a  Huick: 

file  more  )ou  drive  it,  the  more  you 
like  it:  the  longer  your  trip,  the  louder 
your  j)raise. 

Ihat's  what  j)eople  say.  i\nd  here’s 


)oti  ran  drive  a  Buick  three,  four,  five 
hundred  miles  in  a  sin!;}e  day,  and  feel 
fresh  enough  to  keep  rinht  on  poinfr. 

)ou  ran  romp  up  hiph  hills,  cruise 
straiphtauays,  ease  throuph  traffic- 
tanpled  touns,  dock  off  hour  after 
hour  of  relaxed  and  pleasurable  driv- 
inp  —  and  be  no  more  tired  than  a 
neiphborhood  jaunt  tcould  make  you. 

How  come  this  comfort-rich  ground¬ 
covering  ability  in  a  Buick? 

There’s  the  ease  of  deep,  soft  seats  for 
one  thing— and  plenty  of  move-ahout 
room  for  arms,  legs,  shoulders. 

There’s  Dynaflow  Drive*  taking  all  the 
chore  out  of  driving,  and  giving  your 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT  BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM* 
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Man  of  the  World 


Tom  Hamilton  always  wanted  to  be  a  foreign 
correspondent.  But  little  did  he  dream,  chasing 
police  stories  in  Atlanta  20  years  ago,  that  he 
would  one  day  be  a  “foreign”  correspondent . . . 
right  here  in  his  native  U.  S.  A. 

Tom  Hamilton  goes  no  farther  than  the  foot  of 
42nd  Street  to  be  a  foreign  correspondent.  Yet, 
as  chief  of  The  New  York  Times  United 
Nations  Bureau,  he  covers  more  territory  at 
home  than  most  foreign  correspondents  abroad. 
He  covers  the  world. 

Thomas  Jefferson  Hamilton  was  born  to  be  a 
newspaper  man.  His  father  was  editor  of  the 
Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle.  And  even  as  an  un¬ 
dergraduate  at  the  University  of  Georgia,  he 
had  his  eye  on  the  world.  He  went  from  there 
to  Oxford  as  a  Rhodes  scholar. 

For  three  years,  after  Oxford  and  extensive 
European  travel,  Tom  Hamilton  covered  the 
police  beat  for  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  wrote 
editorials  for  the  Augusta  Chronicle.  Then,  in 
1934,  he  joined  The  Associated  Press  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  and  two  years  later  went  to  London  as 
diplomatic  correspondent. 

In  1937  Tom  Hamilton  joined  The  New  York 
Times  London  staff,  and  in  1939  went  to  Madrid 
as  Times  correspondent.  In  1941  he  joined  The 


Times  Washington  staff.  During  the  war  he 
serv’ed  three  years  as  a  Navy  lieutenant,  seeing 
action  both  in  Europe  and  the  Pacific.  In  1943 
he  wrote  a  book  on  Franco  Spain,  “Appease¬ 
ment’s  Child.” 

Tom  Hamilton  has  headed  The  Times  UN  staff 
since  1946.  It  is  the  biggest  maintained  by  any 
publication.  Hamilton  and  his  staff  have  an  un¬ 
matched  record  of  UN  news  beats.  Diplomats 
at  the  UN  depend  on  The  Times  to  know  what’s 
going  on  in  the  world.  So  much  so  that  in  1948, 
when  the  UN  General  Assembly  met  in  Paris, 
they  a.sked  The  Times  to  publish  a  special  UN 
edition  for  them  in  Paris.  That  was  the  .start  of 
The  Times  International  Air  Edition. 

On  The  Times  staff  you  find  many  men  and 
women  who,  like  Tom  Hamilton,  are  experts  in 
their  fields.  They  pool  their  knowledge  and  their 
talents  as  reporters  and  editors  to  produce  each 
day  a  newspaper  that  is  alert,  alive,  vigorous, 
interesting,  informative,  different  from  any 
other.  They  put  more  into  The  Times.  Readers 
get  more  out  of  The  Times.  So  do  advertisers. 
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Exaction  or  Negotiation? 
Issue  in  ‘Bogus’  Test  Case 


Supreme  Court 
By  ANPA  and  ^ 

Washington — After  more  than 
three  years  of  litigation,  the  “bo¬ 
gus”  type  issue  went  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  this  week  for  final 
adjudication  as  the  high  tribunal 
heard  arguments  on  “make  work” 
practices  in  the  publishing  and 
theatrical  industries. 

In  the  type  reproduction  case, 
the  Seventh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals  in  Chicago  had  ruled  against 
the  publishers  and  upheld  an  ar¬ 
gument  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  that  requirement 
of  payment  for  setting  type  that 
is  not  used  did  not  violate  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act. 

Involved  was  that  section  which 
says  it  shall  be  an  unfair  labor 
practice  for  a  labor  organization 
or  its  agents  “to  cause  or  attempt 
to  cause  an  employer  to  agree  to 
pay  or  deliver  or  agree  to  deliver 
any  money  or  other  thing  of 
value,  in  the  nature  of  an  exac¬ 
tion,  for  services  which  are  not 
performed  or  not  to  be  per¬ 
formed.” 

Elisha  Hanson,  general  counsel 
for  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  told  the  high 
bench  during  arguments  Wednes¬ 
day  that  the  ITU  forced  newspa¬ 
pers  to  consent  to  payment  for 


Hears  Arguments 
LRB  on  ITU  Rule 

work  is  actually  done  even  though 
the  employer  might  hold  that 
such  work  is  of  no  value  to  his 
operation.” 

NLRB’s  brief  stressed  an  argu¬ 
ment  that  “bogus”  clauses  were 
negotiated  in  collective  bargaining 
and  some  times  were  traded  off  for 
gains  in  wages  or  other  conditions. 

The  theatrical  case  involves  the 
employment  of  musicians  on  a 
“stand-by”  basis  and  the  NLRB 
attorney  contended  in  both  cases 
that  the  unions  were  merely  exer¬ 
cising  a  legitimate  right  to  get 
work  for  their  membership. 

Justice  Jackson  Queries 

Justice  Robert  H.  Jackson  ex¬ 
pressed  judicial  impatience  with 
lengthy  arguments  as  to  the  legis¬ 
lative  intent  in  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  When  Mr.  Dunau  was  de¬ 
veloping  this  theme  in  the  type 
case.  Justice  Jackson  interrupted 
with: 

“What’s  the  use  of  all  this?  It 
seems  that  each  side  of  a  case 
picks  out  of  a  debate  what  he 
wants.  Then  we  are  supposed  to 
pick  out  what  we  want.” 

The  Justice  said  he  would 
rather  hear  what  was  said  in  the 
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cloakrooms  than  on  the  floors  of 
Congress  and  later  he  remarked 
that  the  trouble  appeared  to  be 
that  Congress  was  confronted  with 
the  make-work  problem  but  did 
nothing  to  settle  it. 

“The  effort  now  is  to  get  us  to 
solve  it,”  said  the  judge.  “Con¬ 
gress  walked  up  to  it  and  then 
backed  away.  Congress  has  been 
unwilling  to  solve  this  conflict.” 

Phase  of  Long  Case 

The  type  reproduction  issue  is 
the  only  phase  of  the  five-year-old 
struggle  between  the  publishers 
and  the  collective  bargaining 
policy  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  to  reach  the  high¬ 
est  court. 

The  publishers’  case,  as  detailed 
in  Mr.  Hanson’s  briefs,  rests  not 
only  on  the  interpretation  of  the 
featherbedding  prohibition  in  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Act  but 
on  the  uneconomic  waste  of  set¬ 
ting  type  and  junking  it. 

By  way  of  economic  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  80-year-old  practice, 
NLRB  told  the  court,  the  ITU 
says  it  tends  to  stabilize  employ¬ 
ment  by  providing  work  during 
the  slack  days  of  the  week;  that 
it  is  to  the  employer’s  advantage 
to  have  always  available  a  suffi¬ 
cient  number  of  printers  to  take 
care  of  busy  periods;  that  it  pre- 


'Bogus'  Process 
Explained  to  Court 

For  the  enlightenment  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  the  NLRB  brief 
described  “bogus”  as  the  process 
of  reproduction  which  comes  into 
play  when  a  newspaper  receives 
an  advertisement  in  matrix  form. 
It  applies  only  to  local  advertis¬ 
ing  and  does  not  extend  to  na¬ 
tional  advertisements. 

From  the  proof  sheet,  some 
times  long  after  the  ad  has  run, 
printers  reset  the  copy  as  nearly 
like  the  original  as  possible. 
Proofs  are  taken,  corrections  are 
made,  then  the  type  is  melted  up. 

vents  unfair  competition  among 
publishers  resulting  from  advertis¬ 
ers  having  their  work  performed 
at  one  shop  and  supplying  a  mat¬ 
rix  free  to  a  competing  paper; 
and  that  the  elimination  of  the 
practice  might  cause  the  publish¬ 
ers  to  establish  joint  composing 
rooms  to  handle  advertising  work, 
thereby  eliminating  a  substantial 
number  of  printers. 

To  this,  ANPA  replied: 

“There  is  no  question  in  this 
case  in  respect  of  the  proper  de¬ 
termination  of  the  number  of  em¬ 
ployes  required  to  perform  servi¬ 
ces  in  the  legal  sense  of  ‘services.’ 
The  record  is  undisputed  that 
there  is  a  nationwide  shortage  of 
competent  printers  —  not  enough 
to  perform  essential  services  with¬ 
in  the  five-day  week  period  fixed 
by  ITU  laws.  There  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  obtaining  work  for  ITU 
members.” 
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the  impact  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  upon  the  traditions 
and  policies  of  that  organization.” 

In  Nature  of  ‘Exaction’ 

This  practice,  Mr.  Hanson  ar¬ 
gued.  is  in  the  nature  of  “exac¬ 
tions”  for  services  not  performed 
or  to  be  performed.  The  mere 
fact  that  employes  engage  in  a 
physical  operation  which  has  no 
relation  to  their  employment  does 
not  make  the  practice  legal,  he 
concluded,  pointing  out  that  one 
large  New  York  City  daily  (later 
identified  as  the  Times)  had  to 
pay  1,000  hours  overtime  to  dis¬ 
pose  of  bogus  set  material. 

Bernard  Dunau,  attorney  for  the 
NLRB,  argued  that  Congress,  in 
considering  “featherbedding,”  had 
banned  stand-by  practices  in  which 
no  work  is  actually  done.  “But,” 
he  continued,  “Congress  did  not 
ban  make  work  practices,  where 


ANPA  says: 

Prior  to  about  1885,  the  ITU 
did  not  engage  in  bargaining  with 
employers.  It  “simply  adopted  a 
scale  of  prices”  and  other  condi¬ 
tions  under  which  its  members 
would  work.  .  .  .  An  ITU  tradition 
known  as  “reproduction”  or  the 
setting  of  “bogus”  ,  .  .  requires 
publishers  of  newspapers  to  pay 
substantial  sums  of  money  to  ITU 
members  for  work  which  is  not 
intended  for  use  in  the  publication. 

NLRB  says: 

The  practice  of  reproduction 
had  its  origin  in  1872.  At  that 
time,  printers  were  paid  on  a 
piecework  basis.  Some  employers 
.  .  .  borrowed  composition  from 
other  firms,  and,  on  the  ground 
that  the  introduction  of  outside 
composition  deprived  the  printers 
of  work  and  pay,  the  printers  be¬ 


gan  to  resist  the  practice.  At  the 
annual  convention  for  1872-73, 
the  ITU  decided  that  the  “trans¬ 
fer  of  matter  from  one  firm  to 
that  of  another  is  detrimental  to 
both  proprietor  and  printer  and 
should  not  be  allowed.”  Even¬ 
tually  the  General  Laws  of  the 
ITU  incorporated  a  prohibition 
against  outside  composition. 

ANPA  says: 

The  root  of  the  evil  is  to  be 
found  in  Article  IX,  Section  2  of 
the  General  Laws  of  ITU  which 
prohibits  the  use  of  mats  unless 
they  are  reproduced.  Local  unions 
are  required  to  adhere  to  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Laws.  A  local  union  cannot 
even  submit  a  proposal  by  a  pub¬ 
lisher  unless  it  has  first  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  International  Pres¬ 
ident.  The  International  President 
flatly  testified  he  would  not  ap¬ 


prove  a  contract  that  exempted 
reproduction.  .And  since  1944  the 
ITU  has  insisted  on  a  specific 
clause  including  recognition  by 
the  publishers  of  the  ITU  laws. 

NLRB  says: 

The  reproduction  requirement 
has  appeared  in  contracts  between 
publishers  and  local  unions  of  the 
ITU  since  before  the  turn  of  the 
century.  In  the  early  years  the 
introduction  of  the  practice  was 
encouraged  by  some  publishers. 
At  that  time,  local  advertisements 
were  prepared  almost  exclusively 
at  newspaper  composing  rooms, 
and  the  exchange  of  matrices  was 
almost  invariably  between  local 
newspapers,  the  same  advertise¬ 
ment  appearing  in  one  newspaper 
as  in  another.  Advertisers  tended, 
some  publishers  felt,  to  have  their 
(CinuiniieJ  on  pane  8) 
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advertisements  set  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  local  newspaper 
having  the  best  type  and  facilities. 
The  other  newspapers,  receiving 
the  matrices  there  prepared  with¬ 
out  cost,  obtained  the  same  pay¬ 
ment  for  running  the  advertise¬ 
ment  as  the  newspaper  which 
originated  it,  since  newspapers 
charge  for  space,  not  labor.  With¬ 
out  a  reproduction  rule  to  equal¬ 
ize  Jabor  costs  the  newspaper  re¬ 
ceiving  the  matrix  thus  obtained 
greater  profits  than  the  newspaper 
preparing  it.  which  was  regarded 
by  some  publishers  as  an  unfair 
competitive  advantage. 

ANPA  says: 

The  ITU’s  “tradition”  means 
that  the  advertisement  on  the 
“hook”  (one  received  in  matrix 
form)  is  set  in  type  and  placed  in 
a  form,  a  proof  is  run  from  the 
form  so  set,  and  errors  are  noted 
and  corrected,  just  as  any  other 
non-bogus  material  would  be 
handled.  Then,  after  a  calculation 
has  been  made  of  the  time  con¬ 
sumed  in  setting  the  type,  the  type 
so  set  is  tossed  into  the  type¬ 
melting  box  universally  called  the 
“hell  box.”  Compositors  who  set 
the  "bogused”  material  are  paid 
for  their  time  just  as  they  are  paid 
for  setting  copy  that  is  used  in 
printing  the  newspaper. 

NLRB  says: 

In  the  light  of  the  long  tradi¬ 
tion  of  reproduction,  and  its  close 
and  firm  orientation  into  the  em¬ 
ployment  structure  of  printers  in 
newspaper  composing  rooms,  re¬ 
production  is  certainly  not  that 
“fairly  clear  case,  easy  to  deter¬ 
mine”  whore  a  union  accepts 
“money  for  people  who  do  not 
work.”  the  only  case  which  Con¬ 
gress  sought  to  reach  through 
Section  8  (b)  (6)  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

ANPA  says: 

The  Trial  Examiner  found  that 
at  one  Chicago  newspaper  10  per 
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cent  of  the  local  advertising  was 
reproduced  (“bogused”);  and  that 
the  cost  of  setting  “bogus”  at 
various  newspapers  varied  from 
$150,000  per  year  at  larger  news¬ 
papers  to  $5,000  per  year  at  the 
smaller  newspapers;  and  that  the 
elimination  of  the  “bogus”  prac¬ 
tice  would  result  in  a  reduction  of 
labor  costs  in  the  composing 
room. 

NLRB  says: 

Even  if  “services  which  are  not 
performed  or  not  to  be  performed” 
includes  work  done  that  has  no 
value,  and  even  if  it  is  assumed 
that  reproduction  falls  within  that 
class,  remuneration  for  it  is  never¬ 
theless  not  prohibited  in  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  this  case  because 
the  payment  here  was  not  “in  the 
nature  of  an  exaction.”  .  .  .  Under 
the  reproduction  practice,  “all 
employes  engage  in  production 
work  for  the  employer’s  benefit, 
but  as  an  incident  in  such  employ¬ 
ment  they  demand  and  receive 
payment  for  certain  non-produc¬ 
tion  time.” 

ANPA  says: 

The  Board  has  an  amazing 
theory  that  the  accomplishment  of 
the  effort  by  the  ITU  to  cause 
employers  to  pay  money  for  serv¬ 
ices  which  are  not  performed  or 
not  to  be  performed  was  not  a 
violation  of  the  Act  because 
those  to  whom  the  money  was 
paid  went  through  the  motions  of 
performing  a  manual  operation  in 
the  employers’  plants.  .  .  .  Would 
it  not  be  absurd  to  acquit  a  bur¬ 
glar  because  in  the  course  of  his 
burglary  he  was  forced  to  unlock 
a  safe  or  break  down  doors  or  go 
through  some  other  manual  opera¬ 
tion  in  order  to  get  his  loot? 

Is  it  not  equally  absurd  for  the 
Board  and  the  court  below  to 
hold  that  because  upon  nu  in¬ 
sistence  its  members  perform  cer¬ 
tain  manual  operations  in  order 
to  exact  money  for  services  they 
do  not  perform,  the  ITU  is  not 
guilty  of  a  violation  of  Section  8 
(b)  (6)? 

NLRB  says: 

Over  the  years  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  generally  regarded  the 
reproduction  rule  as  one  item  to 
be  traded  off  in  negotiations 
against  other  items  of  wages  and 
hours.  .  .  .  The  use  of  the  means 
employed  to  induce  the  retention 
of  the  reproduction  practice — or¬ 
dinary  bargaining — did  not  “cause 
or  attempt  to  cause  (payment)  in 
the  nature  of  an  exaction.”  .  .  . 
The  history  of  featherbedding  reg¬ 
ulation  shows  that  Congress  has 
consistently  excluded  employer 
assent  procured  by  bargaining.  .  .  . 
A  payment  cannot  be  termed  “in 
the  nature  of  an  exaction”  when 
it  is  “caused”  by  a  freely  nego¬ 
tiated  agreement.  .  .  .  There  is  no 
question  that  a  publisher  may 
well  decide  without  constraint,  as 
many  in  fact  did,  that  it  is  to  his 
own  best  interest  to  retain  repro¬ 


duction.  There  is  equally  no  doubt 
that  Section  8  (b)  (6)  leaves  him 
free  to  do  so. 

ANPA  says: 

From  the  record  it  is  obvious 
that  any  settlement  reached  by  an 
employer  with  this  union  around 
the  bargaining  table  since  1944 
has  been  a  settlement  forced  by 
the  unalterable  demand  of  the 
ITU  for  unqualified  recognition  of 
its  traditional  policies  and  prac¬ 
tices  as  imbedded  in  its  Book  of 
Laws  and,  since  1947,  in  its  pro¬ 
gram  adopted  to  evade  and  avoid 
the  amendments  to  the  Act. 
Therefore  the  Board’s  contention 
...  is  without  foundation  in  fact. 

It  could  just  as  well  be  argued 
that  because  the  victim  of  a  bur¬ 
glary.  at  the  command  of  the 
burglar  and  in  order  to  save  his 
life,  handed  over  his  possessions 
to  the  intruder,  there  was  no 
burglary. 

NLRB  says: 

A  UNION  may  contract  not  to 
strike  for  certain  ends,  but  still 
leave  itself  free  to  discuss,  persu¬ 
ade  and  negotiate  to  obtain  those 
ends.  The  mere  fact,  therefore, 
that  the  strike  or  threat  of  strike 
is  the  weapon  which  a  union  nor¬ 
mally  has  on  hand  or  in  reserve 
to  enforce  its  bargaining  does  not 
ipso  facto  mean  that  the  union 
will  undergo  the  strain  of  a  strike 
if  the  employer,  after  negotiations, 
still  continues  to  refuse  to  accede 
to  a  particular  demand.  .  .  .  The 
Board  found  “the  record  shows  at 
most  that  the  ITU  and  its  inter¬ 
national  officers  caused  their  sub¬ 
ordinate  unions  to  demand  and 
insist  upon  the  inclusion  of  repro¬ 
duction  clauses  which  had  been 
in  contracts  for  50  years,  and 
which  has  long  been  regarded  as 
an  item  to  be  traded  oflF  against 
wages  and  hours  in  collective  bar¬ 
gaining. 

ANPA  says: 

There  was  and  there  has  been 
no  bargaining  on  any  matters  re¬ 
quired  by  ITU  laws.  Employers 
were  given  the  alternative  of  com¬ 
plying  with  them  or  taking  a 
strike.  The  record  is  undisputed 
on  this. 

NLRB  says: 

What  means  of  pressure,  if 
any,  the  ITU  would  have  author¬ 
ized  if  an  employer,  otherwise  will¬ 
ing  to  come  to  terms  with  a 
local,  had  refused  to  yield  to  re¬ 
production,  the  record  does  not 
disclose.  That  situation  did  not 
arise,  and  so  far  as  this  case  is 
concerned  remains  speculative  and 
hypothetical. 

ANPA  says: 

Reduced  to  its  barest  essentials, 
the  Board’s  argument  in  this  case 
sums  up  to  this:  that  if  a  practice 
prohibited  by  the  statute  is  agreed 
to  in  the  course  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining,  it  becomes  lawful.  This 
is  contrary  to  holdings  of  this 
Court  in  two  cases.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
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ITU’s  unalterable  requirements  is 
that  publishers  agree  to  its  repro-  "f 
duction  tradition  and  pay  for  serv- 
ices  not  performed  or  not  to  be 
performed. 

NLRB  says: 

The  .pattern  of  negotiation 
which  the  ITU  prescribes  equally 
assures  that  no  authorized  strike 
may  result  from  disagreement  at 
the  local  level,  and  that  opportu¬ 
nity  for  further  negotiation  di¬ 
rectly  with  the  ITU  exists.  .  .  . 
During  specific  contract  negotia¬ 
tions  at  the  local  level,  where  the  j 
subject  was  broached  at  all,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  reproduction  remained 
“comparatively  minor.”  Thus,  in 
most  cities,  the  publishers  raised 
no  issue  concerning  retention  of 
reproduction,  and  in  a  number  of  1| 
them,  the  publishers’  own  counter-  ' 
profiosals  included  provision  for 
reproduction. 

ANPA  says: 

The  union  not  only  attempted 
“to  cause”  but  did — and  continues 
to— “cause”  employers  to  pay 
money  in  the  nature  of  an  exac¬ 
tion  for  services  not  performed 
and  not  to  be  performed.  ...  A 
proper  interpretation  of  the  legis¬ 
lative  history  demonstrates  that  ! 
the  dominant  purpose  of  the  sec¬ 
tion  was  to  prohibit  an  exaction 
from  an  employer  for  something 
which  “he  does  not  want,  does 
not  need,  and  is  not  even  willing 
to  accept”  and  which  is  of  no 
benefit  to  him  whatsoever. 

NLRB  says: 

The  record  shows  no  more 
union  activity  in  behalf  of  the  re¬ 
tention  of  reproduction  than  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  bargaining  table. 

In  no  sense  can  such  discussions 
by  the  local  unions  be  considered 
“in  the  nature  of  an  exaction,”  or, 
as  Senator  Taft  put  it,  “border(ing) 
definitely  on  extortion.” 

■ 

McHenry  Browne 
With  Boston  Post 

Boston  —  McHenry  Browne, 
former  assistant  general  manager 
of  the  American  Weekly,  has  be¬ 
come  general  manager  of  the 
Boston  Post,  according  to  John 
Griffin,  editor  in  chief.  He  will 
also  be  a  vicepresident  of  the  cor¬ 
poration. 

Mr.  Browne  had  served  for  31 
years  with  various  Hearst  papers, 
moving  to  the  American  Weekly 
in  1939.  Prior  to  that  time,  he 
had  been  with  Hearst  in  Atlanta, 
Albany,  Chicago,  and  Pittsburgh. 

Mr.  Browne  will  be  in  charge 
of  all  activities  except  editorial. 

Francis  W.  Sullivan  has  been 
appointed  controller.  He  formerly 
served  with  the  Army  Times  and 
the  Washington  Post. 

m 

82  Pages  in  'Regular' 

New  Orleans  —  On  Thursday, 
Nov.  6,  the  Times-Picayune  had 
one  of  the  largest  regular  editions 
in  its  history — 82  pages. 
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Outlook  Brighter,  SNPA 
Seeks  No  More  Mills  Now 


Planned  Production  of  Newsprint 
Able  to  Meet  Gradual  Climb  in  '55 


White  Sulphur  Springs,  W. 
Va.  —  Southern  publishers  will 
stand  pat  for  a  while  on  their 
newsprint  mill  program,  with  the 
Bowater  plant  in  Tenneisee  sched¬ 
uled  to  begin  production  in  1954. 

“Your  committee  has  not  made 
any  other  active  effort  to  interest 
other  manufacturers  in  a  southern 
mill,”  reported  George  C.  Dig¬ 
gers  of  the  Atlanta  Newspapers 
at  the  opening  session  of  the  49th 
annual  convention  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  here  Nov.  20. 

More  than  400  persons  were 
registered  and  another  100  were 
expected  to  arrive  during  the 
three-day  gathering  at  which  deci¬ 
sions  will  be  made  as  to  the  na¬ 
ture  of  celebrating  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Golden  Jubilee  next  year. 

Outlook  Is  Brighter 
Newsprint  committee  reports 
dominated  the  first  session.  The 
long  term  outlook  is  a  little  bright¬ 
er  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  summed 
up  the  committee  headed  by  T.  A. 
Corcoran,  Louisville  (Ky. )  Couri¬ 
er-Journal  and  Times,  and  D. 
Hiden  Ramsey,  Asheville  (N.  C.) 
Citizen-Times. 

This  favorable  view  was 
ascribed  to  the  130,000-ton  output 
expected  from  the  Bowater  mill 
and  to  the  plan  of  Great  North¬ 
ern  Paper  Co.  to  install  two  new 
machines.  Mention  also  was  made 
of  the  Finnish  interests  who  have 
placed  an  order  for  the  world's 
largest  and  fastest  newsprint  ma¬ 
chines  as  part  of  a  plan  to  increase 
production  by  200,000  tons. 

“Some  newsprint  authorities  be¬ 
lieve  that  consumption  will  tend 
to  level  off  during  the  next  sev¬ 
eral  years,  but  will  resume  its 
climb  about  1955,”  said  the  com¬ 
mittee.  “If  this  climb  is  gradual, 
the  new  production  already  an¬ 
nounced  should  take  care  of  it  for 
several  years.” 

This  thinking  influenced  the 
mills  committee  to  slow  down  in 
its  development  project,  Mr.  Dig¬ 
gers  explained  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  after  delivering  his  suc¬ 
cinct  report.  But  this  is  not  a 
fixed  future  policy,  he  stressed, 
noting  that  the  Corcoran-Ramsey 
committee  had  also  taken  cog¬ 
nizance  of  the  fact  that  a  marked 
improvement  in  business  would 
“start  us  all  scrambling  for  paper 
again.” 

Liaison  Recommended 
Mr.  Diggers  said  it  narrows 
down  to  a  question  of  whether 
southern  publishers  could,  as  of 
‘  pledge  themselves  to  absorb 

the  full  production  of  another 

editor 


mill,  as  they  have  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Bowater  mill.  They 
also  have  commitments  with  mills 
in  Texas  and  Alabama. 

The  Corcoran-Ramsey  commit¬ 
tee  recommended  formation  of  a 
permanent  liaison  between  pro¬ 
ducers  and  consumers  because  re¬ 
lations  have  deteriorated  rather 
than  improved  during  recent  years 
and  “nobody  seems  to  be  doing 
anything  about  it.”  The  commit¬ 
tee  also  advised  that  publishers 
should  protest  individually  to  sup¬ 
pliers  when  prices  are  raised  un¬ 
justifiably,  rather  than  having  reso¬ 
lutions  go  out  from  associations. 

Again  urging  that  SNPA  ob¬ 
tain  title  to  one  or  more  sites 
suitable  for  newsprint  mills,  be¬ 
fore  all  are  grabbed  by  producers 
of  other  grades  of  paper,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said  it  had  hoped  to  pre¬ 
sent  a  plan  but  had  been  unable 
to  complete  its  studies. 

The  committee  added  that  it 
has  “an  open  mind”  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  bagasse  newsprint  and  it 
noted  that  efficiency  of  the  Gary, 
Ind.  mill  producing  de-inked 
newsprint  has  been  increased  so 
that  the  price  has  been  brought 
into  line  with  that  for  Canadian 
paper. 

240  Have  Teletypesetters 
Labor  Commissioner  Tom  Tan¬ 
ner  devoted  the  principal  part  of 
his  report  to  the  Teletypesetter 
operations  which  have  spread  in 
two  years  from  100  plants  to  a 
total  of  240  dailies  now  in  SNPA 
territory.  They  include,  he  said, 
78  composing  rooms  under  union 
jurisdiction  (30  having  formal 
contracts)  and  162  composing 
rooms  without  union  jurisdiction 
(20  operating  under  strike  con¬ 
ditions). 

No  newspaper  in  SNPA  terri¬ 
tory,  he  said,  has  accepted  an 
ITU  agreement  placing  a  limita¬ 
tion  on  the  amount  of  type  that 
can  be  produced  by  tape. 

The  Advertising  Committee  said 
it  favored  the  continuance  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  “Advertising  Re¬ 
view”  idea  which  developed  from 
a  proposal  made  a  year  ago  by 
Ellis  Loveless  of  the  Norfolk,  Va. 
newspapers.  The  Review  contains 
a  collection  of  local  advertising 
promotions  and  ideas  submitted 
by  member  papers. 

The  valuable  service  performed 
by  Jack  Estes  in  his  first  year  as 
circulation  consultant  to  SNPA 
won  the  praise  of  the  Circulation 
Committee.  Of  particular  inter¬ 
est,  the  report  noted  that  Mr, 
Estes  had  conducted  a  survey 
which  eased  the  problem  of  a 


publisher  who  is  adopting  the 
Little  Merchant  Plan. 

TV  Effect  in  Evening  Field 
“The  effect  television  will  have 
on  newspaper  circulation  remains 
a  moot  question,”  stated  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  R.  M.  Frost, 
Beaumont  (Tex.)  Enterprise  and 
Journal,  is  chairman  and  E.  E. 
Sudderth,  Johnson  City  (Tenn. ) 
Press-Chronicle,  is  vicechairman. 

(Continued  on  pufte  16) 


John  Bassett,  Jr. 


Toronto  Telegram  Sold 
To  Bassett  and  Others 


Toronto  —  The  Toronto  Tele¬ 
gram  was  sold  for  an  undisclosed 
sum  this  week  to  John  Bassett,  Jr. 
and  Associates,  whose  bid  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  have  been  the  highest 
of  three  received  Nov.  18  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Estate  of  George 
McCullagh. 

Other  bidders  were  William 
Loeb,  publisher  of  papers  in 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire, 
and  Jack  Kent  Cooke,  Toronto 
magazine  publisher  and  radio  sta¬ 
tion  owner. 

The  late  George  McCullagh 
paid  $3,610,000  for  the  Telegram 
at  a  sale  in  1948. 

Associated  with  Mr.  Bassett,  a 
director  of  the  Telegram  since 
1948,  is  A.  W.  J.  Buckland,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  paper  and  an 
executive  for  27  years.  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  would  not  confirm  a  report 
that  the  financial  backer  of  the 
purchasing  group  is  John  David 
Eaton,  president  of  T.  E?iton 
Company,  Ltd.,  Canada’s  largest 
department  store  chain. 

Mr.  Bassett  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  Imperial  Bank  of 
Canada  and  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  have  substantial  interests 
from  the  McCullagh  financial  ar¬ 
rangements.  Mr.  Bassett  insisted 
that  the  purchase  price  and  other 
details  were  strictly  private  mat¬ 
ters. 

He  added  that  his  associates 
have  given  him  a  free  hand  to 
run  the  paper.  The  new  owners 
take  over  officially  on  Dec.  1. 

The  paper  was  sold  by  execu¬ 
tors  of  the  McCullagh  estate  to 
meet  succession  duties  on  the  es¬ 
tate  valued  at  $4,600,000. 

Trustees  of  the  McCullagh  es¬ 
tate  are  H.  G.  Kimber,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail,  J.  M.  Macintosh,  J.  S.  D. 
Tory  and  the  Chartered  Trust  Co. 

Mr.  Bassett,  at  37,  becomes 
publisher  of  one  of  Canada’s  old¬ 
est  dailies.  The  Telegram  was 
founded  in  1876.  His  father,  John 
Bassett,  Sr.,  is  president  and  pub¬ 


lisher  of  the  Montreal  Gazette. 
The  new  publisher  began  his  news¬ 
paper  career  on  the  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  also  owned  by  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cullagh.  On  returning  from  mili¬ 
tary  service  with  the  Canadian 
army,  Mr.  Bassett,  in  1946,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Sherbrooke  (Quebec) 
Record,  which  he  still  owns. 

Mr.  Buckland  worked  on  news¬ 
papers  in  Detroit,  Windsor  and 
London,  Ont.,  before  joining  the 
Toronto  Telegram. 

Mr.  Bassett  said  no  staff  chang¬ 
es  are  contemplated,  except  the 
upgrading  of  some  positions.  No 
decision  has  been  made  yet  as  to 
future  printing  of  the  Telegram 
which  still  has  three  months  on 
a  contract  with  the  Morning 
Globe  and  Mail  to  be  printed  at 
the  latter’s  plant.  If  a  suitable 
contract  can  be  made  with  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  the  Telegram  will 
likely  continue  being  published 
there.  No  new  building  for  the 
Telegram  is  planned  as  yet,  Mr. 
Bassett  said. 

Mr.  Bassett  said  he  plans  fairly 
extensive  expansion  in  editorial 
features,  desiring  to  buy  Wash¬ 
ington,  London  and  Ottawa  col¬ 
umns  and  other  features  to  run 
on  the  page  opposite  editorial 
page.  Format  of  this  new  opinion 
page  will  be  somewhat  similar  to 
the  section  front  page  of  the  New 
York  World  Telegram  and  Sun. 
He  plans  to  add  to  entertainment 
content  also. 

Present  circulation  promotion 
will  be  continued  with  emphasis 
on  home  delivery.  There  will  be 
an  expanded  Saturday  edition  with 
plans  to  add  a  tabloid  section 
with  Toronto  and  Ontario  fea¬ 
tures,  in  addition  to  Week  End 
magazine. 

Politically,  the  Telegram  will  be 
independent  and  impartial  in  its 
news  columns,  with  complete  in¬ 
dependence  in  its  editorial  views, 
Mr.  Bassett  promised.  The  paper 
(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Greater  Promotion 
To  Get  Ads  Urged 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Columbus,  O. — Promotion  circulations  are  up  59  per  cent 
managers  from  12  Midwest  states,  and  ad  rates  up  87  per  cent.  Mr. 
representing  about  100  newspa-  Burgeson  pointed  out  that  news- 
pers,  devoted  two  days  to  analyz-  papers  have  increased  their  adver- 
ing  their  selling  methods  here,  tising  rates  about  three  times  as 
Nov.  17-18,  at  the  Central  re-  much  as  their  gains  in  circulation, 
gional  meeting  of  the  National  Better  selling  methods  are  needed 
Newspapier  Promotion  Associa-  to  bring  in  added  linage  so  neccs- 
tiion.  sary  to  stem  the  leveling  off  trend. 

Speakers  pointed  out  that  news-  he  said, 
papers  and  advertisers — ^both  re-  Mel  Barker.  Chicago  Sun- 
tail  and  national — face  twin  prob-  Times,  urged  promotion  men  to 
lems  of  keener  competition  and  adopt  catch  words  or  slogans  to 
higher  operating  costs.  Greater  dramatize  their  markets  or  their 
emphasis  on  advertising  promo-  newspapers'  positions,  avoiding 
tion  was  recommended  in  the  dreary  statistics  in  presenting  their 
coming  year  to  help  newspapers  facts  and  adding  a  dash  of  humor 
regain  their  leadership  in  the  na-  whenever  possible, 
tional  field  and  to  bring  in  added  ,rwin,  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 

revenue  at  the  retail  level.  Enquirer,  suggested  six  avenues  of 

Lynch  New  President  attack  in  the  national  field:  na- 

Joseph  Lynch,  Grand  Rapids  tional  representatives  well  armed 
(Mich.)  Press,  Central  Regional  with  the  papers’  promotional 
NNP.A  president-elect  and  pro-  story,  trade  paper  advertising,  a 
gram  chairman,  sounded  the  con-  hard-hitting  national  sales  staff,  di- 
vention  keynote  when  he  said:  rect  mail,  merchandising  service 
“We  may  not,  like  television,  be  and  the  sale  of  national  advertis- 
in  show  business  and  have  at  our  ing  through  increased  retail  lin- 


FROM  THE  EAST — Among  those  gathered  in  Boston  for  the  re¬ 
gional  promotion  meeting  W'ere:  Left  to  right — Irvin  S.  Tatibkin,  New 
York  Times,  president  of  the  National  Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion;  .lames  G.  Coughlin  circulation  promotion  manager  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant;  George  F.  Clark,  Courant  circulation  manager; 
and  Frederick  E.  Baker,  Hartford  advertising  agency  chief. 


By  David  E.  Young  He  reported  that  current  think¬ 

ing  on  rate  increases  involves  five 
Boston — Active  promotion  was  ways  of  raising  rates:  1.  to  35c 
seen  as  a  key  to  successful  news-  weekly  home-delivery  on  5c  pa- 
paper  operation  by  members  of  pers;  2.  single  copy  price  of  6c 
the  National  Newspaper  Promo-  and  weekly  home-delivery  rate  of 
tion  Association  meeting  here  Nov.  35c;  3.  6c  a  copy  and  3^  weekly 
17-18  for  their  second  annual  4.  7c  a  copy  and  35c  a  week  and 
Eastern  conference.  5.  7c  and  4()c  weekly. 

“Promotion  is  the  lifeblood  of  In  the  first  class,  5c-35c,  Mr. 
circulation,”  declared  Morris  Heinrich  said  that  of  nine  papers 
Shorr,  circulation  manager  of  the  involved,  the  highest  loss  was  3 
Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call,  during  per  cent  with  an  average  loss  of 
a  “town  meeting”  style  discussion.  1.8  per  cent.  In  the  6-3  5c  class, 
Pointing  out  that  publishers  can  with  six  papers  reporting,  there 
profit  considerably  by  assigning  was  a  single-copy  sales  loss  of  1-2 
their  promotion  managers  to  help  per  cent.  One  paper  reporting  a 
with  circulation  problems,  Mr.  10  per  cent  loss  had  also  tighten- 
Shorr  noted  that  circulation  brings  ed  their  return  policy  at  the  same 
in  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  time.  In  the  home  delivery  bracket, 
newspaper’s  revenue.  He  said  it  is  the  six  papers  reported  losses  of 
particularly  important  to  use  2  per  cent  or  less  with  the  excep- 
proper  promotion  when  a  publish-  tion  of  one  paper  which  lost  5 
er  considers  raising  the  price  of  per  cent.  Its  increase  went  into 
the  paper.  effect  right  after  Christmas. 

A  good  promotion  man  can  find  Four  newspapers  in  the  6-36c 
ways  of  keeping  carrier  boys  in-  bracket  showed  only  one  paper 
terested  in  their  work;  convince  losing  single-copy  sales.  That  loss 
parents,  educators,  do-gooders,  and  was  3/10  of  a  per  cent.  Two  of 
others  that  carrier  work  is  desir-  these  said  they  didn’t  lose  any 
able  and  beneficial;  and  can  solve  home-delivery  sales  and  the  others 
the  shortage  of  carriers,  Mr.  Shorr  reported  a  loss  of  less  than  1  per 
declared.  He  explained  that  the  cent. 

editorial  department  can  do  a  lot  Mr.  Heinrich  reported  that  in 
by  being  alert  for  newsy  and  in-  the  7-35c  field,  three  papers  replied 
teresting  carrier  stories.  and  showed  less  than  1  per  cent 

Promote  Circulation  Figures  average  loss  in  single-copy  sales. 
Mr.  Shorr  also  asserted  that 

many  papers  “fail  to  realize  the  !;'*  r<*nt 

advantages  of  promoting  their  fourth  with  .6  pe 

own  circulation  figures”  as  a  •  .u  n 

means  of  “selling  your  medium  to  r  ^ 

the  advertiser  ”  reported  a  loss  of  2  per  cent  across 

The  problems  facing  any  news- 
paper  that  increases  its  rate  were  Premium  Offer 

discussed  by  Frank  J.  Heinrich,  Most  papers  in  the  group,  he 

circulation  manager  of  the  Bur-  related,  made  the  change  in  the 

lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  Of  more  Fall  or  Winter, 
than  30  cases  surveyed,  not  one  of  One  paper,  following  a  carrier 
the  papers  regretted  taking  the  contest,  offer^  one  or  two  racing 
step,  he  said.  “To  them,”  Mr.  cars  for  one  or  two  new  custom- 
Heinrich  explained,  “this  was  a  ers  over  a  5  to  5:30  TV  show, 
needed  increase  and  their  sub-  The  cars  were  offered  for  imme- 
scribers  accepted  it.”  (Continued  on  page  62) 
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HOSTS  to  the  promotion  managers  in  Columbus:  Left  to  right — 
William  Moore,  Bush-Moore  Newspapers;  Sid  Phillips,  Columbus 
Dispatch;  and  Joseph  K.  Vodrey,  Canton  Repository  (Brush-Moore). 


Newspaper  Fact  Library 
Urged  As  Promotion  Aid 


Agency  Idea  Wins  Favor  Among  F.sa,..a  (cauu 

Westerners;  Also  Brochure  Plan  .o 

T>  11  »■»  .  and  believed  in  by  the  newspa- 

Uy  Campbell  Watson  pers’s  own  representatives. 

I']'  ^NPA  .io'iifdr'nrofnecmil/hSa '’a 

dorsing  three  moves  to  strengthen  should  foster  development  of  in-  nermanent  home  ”  he  said  “Thev 

■■esearch  proving  pro-  possessiol  of 

motion  s  Strength  which  was  ad-  ,he  player  who  pr^otes  most 

ference,  National  Newspaper  Pro-  vanced  in  a  speech  by  Robert  L.  intellieentlv  ” 

motion  Association,  here  Nov.  Smith  publisher  and  editor-in-  ^eam  play  wins  best  promotion 

Pre^eniaiion  of  .  nian  for  ,  r.  ,  display.  Stressed  Robert  McGill. 

Presentauon  of  a  plan  for  a  re-  Protesting  promotion’s  “tailback  nromotion  denartment  Portland 

nlTubTishe^^S^^^^^^  field.  Mr.  l^.g^nian.  Weekly  meetiJ^gs  Ivith 

to  key  publishers  was  voted  fol-  Smith  suggested  that  modest  in-  j  circulation  executives 

lowing  a  message  by  Ray  Gage,  itial  publisher  contributions  could  oromotion  has  “the  loudest 

p,es^.n,  Advertising  ^pvide  NNPA  with  fund,  to  ob-  ^ie^  Tr^Silng  the 

central  clearino  house  to  a"  ^"^'V***  .  which  would  fg^tures  and  comics  by  pointing 

Whth  adveiisfn!  a^!ncfe  ™  h»  T.h  out  how  Well  it  Can  Sell  these,  he 

which  advertising  agencies  might  of  the  values  of  promotion.  rmorted 

turn  for  information  would  prove  A  similar  publisher  contribu-  Orpanninn  Pnitcv 


proviae  oiiNrA  w.in  tunas  to  oo-  voice"  in  picking  the  Oregonian’s 
tain  an  analysis  which  would  by  pointing 

T.k  ^PP'‘«'^“°''  out  how  well  it  can  sell  these,  he 

of  the  values  of  promotion.  reported 

A  sirnilar  Publisher  contribu-  Oregonian  Policy 

tion  enabled  the  ANPA  Meehan-  .  . 

ical  ronferencp  to  hccomc  strono  Meetings  With  advertising  de- 


of  value,  Mr.  Gage  said.  A  li-  tion  enabled  the  ANPA  Meehan-  v^regomau  rumy 

brarian  who  would  tell  agencies  ical  Conference  to  become  strong  Meetings  with  advertising  de- 
where  to  obtain  specifk:  informa-  and  develop  mechanical  improve-  heads  have  deveJoped 

tion — whether  from  the  ANPA,  a  ments.  Today  that  organization’s  Promotion  strength.  Projects  in¬ 
state  association  or  another  agen-  recommendations  are  accepted  na-  eluded  the  successful  advance- 
cy— would  suffice,  he  said.  tionallv  Mr  Smith  oh«;prvpH  ment  of  six  formerly  critical  ac- 


cy — would  suffice,  he  said. 
CNPA  Backs  Move 


tionally,  Mr.  Smith  observed.  .j 

“The  key  to  unlock  promotion  Mr.  McGill  said. 


John  B.  Long,  general  manager,  publishers  mind  is  re-  .  nre  sell  denartment  heads 

California  Newsoaoer  Publishers  search,  Mr.  Smith  submitted.  P*^®  !.  ueP^rtn^nt  heads 

t-diiiorma  iMewspaper  i-uoiisners  .  .  ,  .  through  meetings  and  to  keep 

Association,  immediate  y  advised  *  ‘V®  newspa-  .  . .  .  ^ine  results  he 

that  the  CNPA  would  throw  its  P^r  situation.  We  sell  promotion,  ‘hf?’  reporting  results,  he 

support  behind  such  a  library  proj-  about  the  only  thing  we  p!, b,i,,u„rs  are  imnressed  with 

^  ‘  se  .  Yet  we  are  do  no  verv  hadiv  FulJllsners  are  impressed  Witn 


The  general  promotion  program 


sell.  Yet  we  are  doing  very  badly 


Western  NNPA  members  also  ^be  manner  we  handle  the  very  Newspa^r 

western  tv  in  t'A  memoers  also  others”  '^eek  and  CNPA  has  expressed  a 

endorsed  a  move  for  a  survey  to  ‘bmg  we  advise  for  others.  nromotion  man- 


provide  a  description  of  the  per¬ 
sonnel  breakdown  and  functions 


“Oscars”  Advocated 


desire  to  have  a  promotion  man¬ 
ager  as  chairman  of  that  event 


sonnel  breakdown  and  functions  That  promotion’s  activities  again  next  year,  Walter  Brown, 
of  newspaper  promotion  depart-  might  be  dramatized  in  newspaper-  Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune,  report- 
"'ents.  '"8  as  in  other  industries,  he  pro-  ed.  He  proposed  NNPA-sponsor- 

A  resolution  calling  for  prepa-  posed  an  “Academy  Award’’  pro-  ship  of  a  basic  guide  to  simplify 

ration  of  a  promotion  brochure  by  gram  of  “Oscars”  for  newspapers  the  week’s  program. 

NNP.A  showing  “why  more  atten-  “as  a  springboard  to  tell  the  news-  Circulation  promotion  on  the 
tion  and  supf»rt  should  be  de-  paper  story.”  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury  and 

voted  promotional  activities  of  “Such  ‘Oscars’  could  be  offered  Sews  has  included  the  recent  an- 
newspapers  by  publishers”  also  for  the  enormous  single  promo-  nouncement  of  a  “Storybook”  doll 
was  adopted  unanirnousiy.  tion  effort  of  a  single  newspaper,"  for  each  new  three-month  sub- 

I  ne  brochure,  the  resolution  \jr.  Smith  said,  suggesting  that  scription,  Dan  Stern  reported, 
proposed,  would  ‘contnbuite  some  such  plan  be  given  NNPA  Intensive  promotion  which  in- 
toward  newspaper  promotion  re¬ 
search”  and  “prove  the  value  of 
proven  projects.”  It  would  be 
distributed  to  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  nationally. 

Publisher’s  Suggestion 
Charles  Spence,  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1953  conference.  Co- 
chairmen  elected  are  G.  V.  Bay- 
miller,  general  manager,  Salinas 
(Calif.)  Californian,  and  Walter 
A.  Brown,  Oakland  (Calif.)  Trib¬ 
une.  Northern  California  or  Ne¬ 
vada  will  be  the  scene  of  next 
year’s  conference. 

Carl  Hammons,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  <6  Express,  was  chairman 
of  this  conference  with  David 
Henes.  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 
and  Gazette,  and  Rudy  Marcus,  IN  THE  WEST,  promotion  managers  gather  in  Los  Angeles:  Left  to 
Riverside  (Calif. )  Press  &  Enter-  right — Dave  Henes,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic  and  Gazette;  Carl  Ham- 
prise,  co-chairmen.  mons,  Los  Angeles  Herald  &  Express;  and  Rudy  .Marcus,  Riverside 

The  brochure  project  was  based  (Calif.)  Press  and  Enterprise. 
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Autos  Offered 
In  L  A.  Contest 

Los  Angeles  —  Teaser  copy 
now  under  way  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Examiner  will  blossom  into 
an  offer  of  new  Cadillacs  for 
those  who  accurately  forecast  the 
scores  of  three  Bowl  football 
games  New  Year’s  Day.  Fore¬ 
casts  must  be  qualified  by  13- 
week  subscriptions. 

Three  Cadillacs  are  offered.  In 
event  of  ties,  the  Examiner  will 
provide  winners  with  up  to  five 
new  autos.  If  more  than  five 
win,  each  will  receive  a  Cadillac 
or  $1,000,  with  the  five  auto  win¬ 
ners  to  be  decided  by  a  contest 
on  the  pro  football  championship 
game  score. 

eluded  the  use  of  merchandising 
awards  enabled  the  Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  Sews  to  climb  from  45,- 
000  to  nearly  110,000  circulation 
in  18  months,  reported  Robert 
Cutler,  now  promotion  manager 
of  Newspaper  Agency  there.  He 
pointed  out  that  similar  growth 
without  contests  and  offers  could 
not  have  been  possible  over  a 
score  of  years.  Mr.  Cutler  esti¬ 
mated  over-all,  $5,500,000  had 
been  spent  in  developing  the  Des¬ 
eret  News  in  four  years. 

A  round  table  survey  of  cir¬ 
culation  premium  offers  caused 
Pasadena’s  Lee  Smith  to  protest 
that  “what  you  are  doing  is  cut¬ 
ting  circulation  prices.”  John  Cal¬ 
lahan,  San  Francisco  Call-Bulle¬ 
tin,  suggested  that  the  net  circu¬ 
lation,  after  the  premiums  cease, 
is  what  decides  if  premium  use  is 
sound  promotion. 

Circulation  research  at  Phoenix 
showed  a  weakness  in  soliciting 
new  residents,  and  a  follow  up  sys¬ 
tem  was  installed,  Mr.  Henes 
>  said. 

I  • 

'Perk'  Rundell  Dies 

Chatham,  N.  Y.  —  Charles  L. 

■  Rundell,  Sr.,  68.  a  newspaperman 
since  boyho^,  died  here  Nov.  19. 
He  had  been  ill  since  last  Spring. 
Mr.  Rundell,  onetime  city  and 
Sunday  editor  of  the  old  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press,  was 
known  throughout  northern  New 
York  for  his  “grass  roots”  writing 
under  the  byline  of  “Perk.”  In  re¬ 
cent  years  his  column  ran  in  the 
Albany  Times-Union.  He  was  a 
fishing  companion  of  many  noted 
men. 

■ 

$121  Minimum 

Los  Angeles — Wage  increases 
ranging  from  $2.50  a  week  to  $6, 
retroactive  to  May  18,  were 
granted  by  the  Daily  Sews  in  a 
new  contract  accepted  Nov.  12  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  guild. 
The  contract  provides  a  minimum 
of  $114.50  a  week  for  reporters, 
-  $1 17.50  for  copyreaders,  and  $121 
!  for  “major  assignment”  reporters 
and  rewrite  men. 


Sulzberger  Condemns 
HST  for  Press  Attitude 


'Thoughtless,  Mean  and  Stupid 
Remarks,'  Publisher  Tells  SDX 


President  Truman  are  to  be  con¬ 
demned  for  their  attitude  toward 
the  Press. 

“Thoughtless,  mean  and  stupid 
remarks  such  as  have  emanated 
from  our  White  House  during  the 


alert  and  makes  you  want  to  un¬ 
derstand;  it  makes  you  angry  and 
makes  you  want  to  fight  discrimi¬ 
nation  and  other  abuses  of  what 
we  call  our  American  heritage.” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  closed  with  a 
plea  for  better  journalism,  through 
the  development  of  experts  on  the 
reportorial  staff,  and  with  a  prayer 
for  a  more  intelligent  and  more 
responsible  approach  to  the  press 
on  the  part  of  all  of  those  who 
may  be  running  for  office  four 
years  hence. 


As  a  tool  for  achieving  objec¬ 
tivity,  Mr.  Sulzberger  recommend¬ 
ed  from  personal  experience  that 
the  publisher  belong  to  some  kind 

DENVER-Speaking  as  honorary  critic  of  the  “one-party  press”  Is 
president  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  here  not  our  President-elect — “requi- 
Nov.  20,  .\rthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  escat  in  pace!” — Mr.  Sulzberger 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Times,  declared  the  one-third  of  the  na- 
said  both  President  Roosevelt  and  tion’s  newspapers  which  did  not 

support  Eisenhower  were  even 
more  venal  than  the  President 
intimated  because  they  were 
“bought”  and  paid  for  and  then 
failed  to  deliver. 

“But  more  seriously,”  he  con- 
past  two  decades  are  not  to  be  tinned,  “what  are  we  going  to  do 
excused  on  the  basis  of  ‘campaign  about  this  two-thirds  of  a  one- 
oratory,’”  declared  Mr.  Sulzberg-  party  press?  Are  we  going  to 
er.  Both  of  the  Presidents  knew  have  them  ‘fall  in’  and  ‘count-ofT 
better,  he  asserted.  and  then  have  the  odd  numbers  jr  ,  q  ^ 

President  Truman’s  recent  as-  take  two  steps  forward,  salute,  ^ays  Newspapers 

sertion  that  the  press  controls  big  right  face  and  march  off  to  the  Are  Democracy's  Hoop 
business,  the  Times  publisher  de-  other  camp?  The  idea  is  absurd.”  Jn  his  keynote  address  to  the 
scribed  as  a  new  twist  on  Mr.  Even  the  severest  critic,  he  said,  250  delegates  and  members  of 

cannot  believe  that  the  Times  re-  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Palmer  Hoyt, 
quired  classified  advertisers — 27.2  publisher  of  the  Denver  (Colo.) 
per  cent  of  linage— to  declare  as  Posi  and  a  former  president  of  the 
to  how  they  planned  to  vote  or  fraternity,  declared: 

“This  attempt  of  the  President  that  they  exacted  a  pledge  of  sup-  “Never  before  in  our  history 
to  drag  in  the  bogey  big  business  POft  from  the  newspaper.  has  the  newspaper  been  so  impor¬ 

ts  no  credit  to  him,”  Mr.  Sulz-  Some  newspapers  fall  short  of  tant  to  the  continuation  of  democ- 
berger  commented.  “Quite  the  the  need  for  eternal  vigilance  to  racy.  Threatened  from  without 
contrary,  it  is  an  exhibition  of  see  that  the  news  columns  are  ob-  by  armed  attack  and  periled  from 
pettiness  inherited  from  his  prede-  iectiye  and  unbiased,  the  Times  within  by  economic  disaster,  the 
cessor.”  publisher  remarked,  but  he  finds  newspaper  stands  forth  as  the 

Mr.  Sulzberger’s  theme  was  that  fo  particular  fault  with  those  who  strongest  hoop  around  the  barrel 
too  much  emphasis  is  put  upon  their  editorialis  on  Page  One  of  democracy.  It  is  up  to  the 
rights,  whereas  the  obverse  side  of  because  the  Mitorial  Page  doesn’t  newspapers  to  do  an  even  better 


Roosevelt’s  contention  that  the 
press  was  controlled  by  big  busi¬ 
ness. 

No  Credit  to  Him 


job  so  that  the  people  will  be 
better  informed  and  that  mass 
judgments  will  be  more  sound. 

“There  are  many  things  that  the 
newspapers  can  do  and  there  are 


the  medal  bears  the  word  “obliga-  engage  attention, 
tions.”  Virtue  Out  the  Window 

“In  the  newspaper  business,”  he  what  he’s  concerned  with  is  the 
said,  “the  citizen  has  the  right  to  newspaper  which  professes  news 
a  free  press.  Under  that  right,  objectivity  and  then  “when  the 

the  publisher  has  the  obligation  going  gets  hot,  throws  away  all  niany  needs  to  be  fulfilled: 
to  produce  a  responsible  newspa-  of  its  protestations  of  virtue  and  “1.  Develop  critics  within  news- 
per  .  .  .  one  which  welcomes  criti-  plays  the  news  and  writes  the  paper  ranks,  since  outside  critics, 
cism  and  which  admits  that  the  heads  in  a  manner  to  suit  the  while  loud  and  vocal,  too  often 
manner  in  which  it  presents  the  editorial  beliefs  of  its  publisher.”  are  uninformed,  inaccurate  or 
news  is  a  matter  of  legitimate  “That  is  not  my  idea  of  re-  pointlessly  vicious, 
public  concern.”  sponsible  journalism,”  Mr.  Sulz-  “2.  Attain  even  greater  objec- 

Taking  up  President  Truman’s  berger  told  his  fraternity  brothers,  tivity  in  reporting  the  news  and 
challenge  to  “look  at  the  advertis¬ 
ing  pages”  as  proof  of  press  con¬ 
trol,  Mr.  Sulzberger  suggested 
rather  that  “we  look  at  the  news¬ 
papers  without  advertising”  and 
consider  the  instant  death  of  com¬ 
petition  that  would  follow  the 
cessation  of  advertising. 

Freedom  Goes  With  Ads 
“When  a  newspaper  has  no  ad¬ 
vertisements,”  he  elaborated,  “you 
will  then  have  occasion  to  seek 
for  hidden  subsidy  and  for  the  in¬ 
fluence  that  big  business  or  big 
political  parties  have  upon  it. 

But  to  do  so  would  then  be  fruit¬ 
less.  It  will  be  too  late.  You  will 
be  able  to  do  nothing  about  it,  dent’s  Report  at 
for  the  press  will  no  longer  be  the  opening  of 
free  and  once  that  happens — if  the  33rd  national 
its  freedom  goes  only  for  a  mo-  convention,  Nov. 
ment — so  do  all  the  rest  of  our  20,  Charles  C. 
liberties.” 

Commenting  that  the 


Sigma  Delta  Chi  Called  Logical 
Group  to  Make  Press  Study 

Denver — Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  such  a  survey  and  said  he  was  con- 
professional  journalism  fraternity,  vinced  the  public  would  have 
was  urged  by  its  president  here  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  it. 


this  week  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  im¬ 
partial  study  of 
the  news  cover¬ 
age  of  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  -  Stevenson 
presidential  cam¬ 
paign. 

In  his  Presi- 


With  an  earnest  recommenda¬ 
tion  that  the  members  vote  to  ac¬ 
cept  this  challenge,  Mr.  Clayton 
pointed  out  that  “we  are  the  only 
group  which  can  speak  for  all 
phases  of  news  communication 
and  we  number  within  our  mem¬ 
bers  the  leaders  of  education  in 
journalism,  as  well  as  trained  re¬ 
searchers.” 

Foundation  Grant  Probable 
If  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 

_  _  Clayton  try  are  to  be  exonerated  of  the 

Clayton  described  the  fraternity  charge  of  a  “one-party  press,’  the 
chief  as  the  “logical”  group  to  sponsor  {Continued  on  page  16) 


Anti-Red  Oath  ^ 
For  Publishers 

Montgomery,  Ala. — A  resolu¬ 
tion  requiring  publishers  doing 
business  with  the  State  of  Alaba¬ 
ma  to  submit  an  anti-Communist 
oath  is  expected  to  come  up  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education. 

The  resolution  was  introduced 
by  Dr.  W.  J.  Terry,  superintendent 
of  education,  at  a  meeting  earlier 
this  year  but  action  was  delayed 
for  further  study  after  one  of  the 
members.  Col.  Harry  M.  Ayers, 
publisher  of  the  Anniston  Star, 
called  it  “too  loaded  with  dyna¬ 
mite  for  action  without  more  con¬ 
sideration.” 

thus  developing  a  greater  sense  of 
public  responsibility. 

“3.  Develop  new  techniques  for 
reporting  involved  national  news, 
so  that  the  public  may  understand 
matters  that  are  now  dim  and 
dark  even  to  members  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

“4.  See  that  headlines  are  more 
accurate,  stories  better  written, 
features  and  makeup  more  spark¬ 
ling. 

“5.  Renew  the  battle  against  all 
types  of  censorship,  remembering 
that  the  day-to-dayness  that  can 
make  a  newspaper  deadly  dull  can 
also  cure  serious  government  ills 
and  remove  the  incompetent  from 
office.” 

In  discussing  majority  press 
support  for  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date  in  the  last  five  national  elec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Hoyt  said: 

“To  have  certain  people  laying 
the  blame  for  the  Democratic  de¬ 
feat  at  the  door  of  the  newspapers 
may  be  a  subject  of  some  satisfac¬ 
tion  for  publishers  who  editorially 
supported  Mr.  Eisenhower.  But 
among  ourselves  we  must  admit 
that  the  evidence  doesn’t  quite 
support  the  claim. 

“The  fact  the  elections  for  all 
those  previous  years  turned  out 
contrary  to  the  editorial  leaning 
of  most  newspapers  is  the  most 
eloquent  proof  of  the  fairness  of 
the  American  press  as  a  whole. 
For,  while  they  may  have  been 
arguing  one  way  or  another  in 
their  editorial  columns,  they  were 
reporting  the  news  of  both  sides, 
openly  and  without  bias. 

“In  other  words,  the  newspa¬ 
pers’  own  news  columns  provided 
enough  information  for  the  read¬ 
ers  to  make  up  their  minds,  and 
what  they  read  as  news  apparently 
was  enough  to  outweigh  the  edi¬ 
torials.” 

Mr.  Hoyt  declared  that  freedom 
of  the  press — the  people’s  right  to 
know — “is  actually  sort  of  an  en¬ 
abling  act  or  hunting  license  which 
permits  newspapers  to  go  after 
the  facts.” 

“No  public  official,  in  low  or 
high  office,  in  big  city  or  small 
town,  can  stand  the  repeated  and 
documented  charge  of  denying  the 
public  information  to  which  it  is 
entitled,”  he  declared. 
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IMMOMMTMII  I 


BRIDGING  THE  GAP 

Seibel,  Kichmond  (\'a.)  Times-Disi'otck 


BALCONY  SCENE 

Berryman.  IVaskin<fton  (D.  C.)  Star 


FREE  LESSON 

Orr,  Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune 
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Security  Data  Edited 
From  H-Bomb  Stories 


As  Congressmen  and  others 
raised  a  hue  and  cry  this  week 
over  revelation  of  H-bomb  secrets 
by  service  personnel  on  the 
Eniwetok  task  force.  Editor  & 
Publisher  asked  the  editors  of 
two  newspapers  to  tell  how  editor¬ 
ial  judgment  was  exercised  in  pub¬ 
lishing  news  of  the  first  super¬ 
explosion  in  advance  of  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com¬ 
mission. 

The  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Ex¬ 
aminer  was  the  first  paper  to  print 
a  story  on  the  successful  explosion 
of  a  hydrogen-type  bomb.  Man¬ 
aging  Editor  Warden  Woolard 
said: 

“The  Los  Angeles  Examiner 
made  a  check  through  security 
channels  of  AEC  of  our  exclusive 
information.  We  were  told  there 
were  three  points  in  our  report 
which  were  highly  classified  and 
might  give  valuable  information 
to  the  enemy.  All  reference  to 
these  points  was  carefully  elim¬ 
inated  from  the  story  we  published. 

“AEC  sources  declined  to  con¬ 
firm  or  deny  the  rest  of  the  story 
pd  left  publication  to  our  own 
judgment.  Our  editorial  decision 
to  publish  was  based  on  four  fac¬ 
tors: 

“First,  we  were  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  account  and  this 
subsequently  has  been  officially 
established. 

“Second,  It  was  apparent  there 
was  no  censorship  at  source  and 
this,  too,  has  b^n  rather  well 
established. 

“Third,  we  removed  from  the 
eye-witness  account  the  points 
which  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
officials  regarded  as  highly  clas¬ 
sified. 

“Fourth,  it  had  been  widely 


printed  as  early  as  last  September 
that  the  tests  were  to  be  related 
to  hydrogen  bomb.  The  day  be¬ 
fore  the  Examiner’s  story  papers 
throughout  the  world  carried  an 
Associated  Press  article  full  of 
guessing  and  conjecturing  that  an 
H-Bomb  test  had  been  conducted. 

“After  weighing  alt  these  fac¬ 
tors,  I  was  convinced  it  would  be 
only  a  matter  of  hours,  or  at 
most  a  few  days,  before  official 
hand  outs  would  be  issued.  That 
is  why  we  decided  to  print  the 
first  eye-witness  account  of  a 
hydrogen  weapon  explosion. 

“Following  our  practice  in  such 
matters,  the  source  of  our  infor¬ 
mation  remains  confidential." 

Soon  after  the  Examiner  story 
appeared,  a  dozen  or  so  newspa¬ 
pers  had  access  to  information  in 
servicemen’s  letters.  One  of  the 
first  of  these  was  the  Lima  (Ohio) 
News,  whose  managing  editor,  R. 
C.  Barton,  told  E&P: 

“Publication  in  Los  Angeles  of 
a  letter  describing  an  explosion  on 
Eniwetok  started  a  chain  reaction 
which  hasn’t  stopped  yet. 

"The  mother  of  a  Limaland 
sailor  saw  the  AP  story  from  Los 
Angeles  in  the  Lima  News  Satur¬ 
day,  Nov.  8.  On  Monday  she 
showed  a  News  advertising  solic¬ 
itor  a  letter  received  from  her  son 
in  the  Pacific  describing  the  ‘lulu’ 
blast  in  even  more  vivid  detail. 
The  advertising  man  asked  per¬ 
mission  to  show  it  to  his  editorial 
department  colleagues,  who  im¬ 
mediately  asked  the  recipient  for 
permission  to  pidilish  it. 

“Decision  to  publish  the  letter 
was  based  on  the  fact  that  an 
earlier  letter  had  been  published; 
there  was  no  indication  in  the  let¬ 
ter  that  the  information  was  re¬ 


stricted;  there  was  no  indication 
that  the  information  was  confi¬ 
dential. 

“It  was  obvious  that  a  letter 
bearing  the  postmark  of  a  Navy 
ship  could  have  been  censored  had 
authorities  seen  fit.  The  letter 
quoted  the  ‘Captain’  on  some  of 
the  information  imparted,  indicat¬ 
ing  that  seamen  had  been  told 
more  than  they  could  see  or  inter¬ 
pret  themselves. 

“It  was  common  knowledge  that 
the  government  intended  to  ex¬ 
plode  an  H-bomb  during  the 
Autumn;  the  AP  had  published  a 
story  suggesting  that  tests  must  be 
about  finished. 

“Finally,  it  was  the  judgment  of 
editorial  department  executives 
that  nothing  in  the  letter  as  pub¬ 
lished  or  in  the  accompanying 
drawing  would  give  aid  or  comfort 
to  an  enemy.” 

■ 

Editorial  Writers 
Analyze  Pages 

Denver  —  Eighty-five  members 
of  the  National  Conference  of 
Editorial  Writers  opened  their 
annual  meeting  here  Nov.  20,  de¬ 
voting  the  day  to  editorial  page 
critiques. 

At  dinner  they  heard  Senators 
Ed  C.  Johnson  and  Eugene  Milli- 
kin  discuss  “What’s  Ahead  In 
Washington.”  The  Denver  Post 
was  host. 

Friday  was  devoted  to  an  in¬ 
spection  trip  of  the  Colorado-Big 
Thompson  reclamation  project 
and  a  dinner  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  at  Boulder. 

■ 

His  50th  Year 

Philadelphia — Fred  C.  Erbele, 
assistant  classified  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  cele¬ 
brated  his  50th  anniversary  with 
the  newspaper  Nov.  10.  His  fel¬ 
low  employes  gave  him  a  surprise 
party  in  his  office.  Mr.  Erbele 
started  as  a  typist  and  clerk. 
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AP  Staffers 
Voting  On  New 
Guild  Contract 

American  Newspaper  Guild 
members  on  the  staff  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  apparently  are  ac¬ 
cepting,  in  a  referendum  which  is 
now  in  progress,  a  proposed  new 
contract. 

The  offer  i»  for  a  minimum  of 
$131  after  six  years  of  service  in 
New  York,  Washington,  Chicago, 
Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Los 
Angeles,  Boston  and  Detroit.  Dis¬ 
trict  reporters  in  New  York  get 
$125. 

A  minimum  of  $120  is  provided 
for  AP  reporters  in  Atlanta,  Kan¬ 
sas  City,  Minneapolis-St.  Paul, 
Pittsburgh  and  St.  Louis. 

Another  group  gets  $115.  '  It 
includes  Baltimore,  Buffalo,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Cleveland,  Columbus, 
Denver,  Grand  Rapids,  Harris¬ 
burg,  Indianapolis,  Lansing,  Mem¬ 
phis,  Miami,  Milwaukee,  Newark, 
New  Orleans,  Portland,  Ore.,  Sac¬ 
ramento,  San  Diego  and  Seattle. 

In  all  other  cities,  after  five 
years  of  service,  AP  staffers  are 
to  receive  $110  under  the  terms  of 
the  proposed  contract. 

The  Guild  units  at  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  have  accepted 
contracts.  They  are  virtually  the 
same  as  one  signed  previously 
with  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
providing  $4  to  $6  raises,  a  top 
minimum  of  $130  after  five  years 
of  service,  time  and  a  half  for 
overtime,  four  weeks  vacation 
after  12  years  of  service. 

The  unit  at  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  Sun  had  un¬ 
der  consideration  a  simitar  offer 
as  E&P  went  to  press. 

The  Guild  is  taking  a  strike 
vote  at  the  New  York  Daily  News 
on  Nov.  24  and  at  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle  on  Nov.  29. 
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Feature  Sections  Produce 
Profit,  If  Handled  Right 


Short,  Bright  Features  Urged 
Upon  Nation's  Sunday  Editors 
By  Ray  Erwin 


Postage  .  46.48 

$10,145.58 

Cost  of  Paper  .  $9,453.70 

Agency  Commissions. .  1,299.53 

Branham  Commissions  321.49 


Newspapers,  by  spending 
money  and  taking  risks,  can  pro¬ 
duce  feature  sections  that  return 
rich  profits  in  finance,  readership 
and  service. 

John  P.  Day,  managing  editor 
of  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  told  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors,  at  its  fifth  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  the  Associated  Press  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  this  week 
exactly  how  the  job  can  be  done 
and  has  been  done  in  specific  in¬ 
stances  on  his  own  newspaper. 

Spend  to  Make 

“My  basic  point  is  that  you’ve 
got  to  spend  money  in  order  to 
make  money  and  that  you’ve  got 
to  take  some  risks  in  order  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  expand,’’  asserted  Mr. 
Day,  whose  assigned  theme  was 
“Changing  Conditions  and  Trends 
in  Newspaper  and  Magazine 
Fields.” 

“During  the  year  we  have  pro¬ 
duced  a  number  pf  special  sec¬ 
tions  both  in  letterpress  and  grav¬ 
ure,”  continued  Mr.  Day.  “It  can 
be  argued  that  a  part  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  that  goes  into  such  spe¬ 
cial  sections  simply  comes  from 
the  run  of  the  paper  budget  of  ad¬ 
vertisers.  But  I  am  willing  to  ar¬ 
gue  back  that  much  of  it  is  addi¬ 
tional  advertising  and  advertising 
that  is  taken  away  from  direct 
mail  and  other  media  rather  than 
from  your  own  newspaper.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  that  true  if  you  give 
the  advertiser  a  good  section.” 

Mr.  Day  then  gave  the  editors 
this  warning: 

“Special  sections  can  certainly 
be  terrific  pains  in  the  neck  if  they 
aren’t  handled  properly;  but  if 
sufficient  planning  is  done,  they 
are  really  no  great  hardship.  And 
in  that  planning  you’ve  got  to 
allow  enough  for  extra  editorial 
costs  so  as  not  to  overload  your 
own  staff. 

“Special  sections  that  are  just 
heaped  together  in  a  hurry,  piled 
full  of  clipped  material  and  done 
with  an  air  of  ‘Let’s  just  get  this 
damn  thing  out,’  are  not  worth 
the  paper  they’re  printed  on.  And 
one  can  certainly  not  blame  the 
advertiser  if  he  gives  up  after  an 
expense  or  two  of  getting  that 
type  of  section. 

“But  special  sections  that  are 
carefully  planned  well  in  advance, 
pegged  on  a  really  good  feature 
peg  and  properly  spaced  through 
the  year,  are  extremely  valuable 
assets,  both  as  revenue  producers 


and  as  reader  services  and  circu¬ 
lation  builders.” 

The  C-J  ME  let  his  hearers  in 
on  the  outgo  and  income  of  two 
special  supplements  issued  this 
year. 

One  was  a  travel  section  en¬ 
titled  “Kentucky  At  Its  Best,”  64 
pages  of  gravure  work,  consum¬ 
ing  72  tons  of  newsprint,  using 
color  extensively  —  1 1  full  pages 
of  color. 

“While  we  had  a  high  propor¬ 
tion  of  advertising — about  65% — 
we  didn’t  pile  in  ads  until  the 
magazine  looked  weird  or  until  it 
looked  just  like  a  throw-away,” 
said  Mr.  Day. 

He  provided  this  accounting  for 
the  section: 

Advertising  Revenue  . .  $26,434.63 
Costs 

Sunday  Department 


Features  .  $475.00 

Overtime  .  355.42 

Expenses .  54.86 

$885.28 

Advertising  Dep.artment 

Travel  Expense  .  $376.46 

Stores  .  147.36 

Postage  .  4 1 .6 1 

Telephone  .  22.61 

Advertising 

Commissions  ....  361.80 

Misc.  Expense  .  12.98 

$962.82 

Standard  Gravure-Printing 
318,000  Sections 

(64  pages)  .  $5,946.60 

Color  .  4,152.50 


Total  Cost  . $23,068.40 

Net  Revenue  .  $3,366.23 

The  other  section  described  was 
one  called  “Louisville’s  Future 
With  Appliance  Park,”  128  pages 
based  on  General  Electric’s  new 
plant  in  Louisville.  It  was  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  regular  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine. 

Reference  Value 
“It  contains  stories  that  will  be 
of  reference  value  for  quite  a 
while,  because  it  includes  not  only 
the  history  of  the  city’s  growth  but 
projects  that  probable  growth  into 
the  future,”  explained  Mr.  Day. 

The  section  made  a  net  profit 
of  $18,215.46,  as  figured  here: 

Advertising  Revenue  .  .$64,175.50 
Costs 

S.uNDAY  Department 


Features  .  $  1 ,640.00 

Overtime  .  569.44 

Expenses  .  39.08 

Color  Supplies  .  59.44 

Brochure  .  45.00 

$2,352.96 

Advertising  Department 

Travel  Expense  .  $333.39 

Artists  (overtime)  ....  793.39 

Stores  (Printing  of 

Brochure,  etc.)  ..  406.48 

Telephone  .  43.90 

Postage  .  102.00 

Commission  .  500.00 

Misc.  Expense  .  46.89 


$2,226.05 

(Continued  on  page  63) 


FEATURED  in  this  photo  made  at  the  conference  of  the  American 
A^ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors  are:  Left  to  right — Charles 
E.  Honce,  AP;  Max  Kohnop,  Dayton  (Ohio)  News;  and  Stanley  B. 
Horstman,  This  Week. 


Prize  Feature 
Story  Topics 

Members  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Sunday  and  Feature 
Editors  exchanged  topics  of  out¬ 
standingly  successful  feature  sto¬ 
ries  they  have  carried. 

Some  of  the  stories  drew  thou¬ 
sands  of  telephone  calls  and  let¬ 
ters.  Here  are  the  subjects: 

Parakeets,  bird  watching,  other 
bird  stories. 

Care  of  the  feet. 

Glamor  clinic  and  charm  school 
series. 

Dog  or  pets  of  the  week,  offer¬ 
ing  available  pets  at  dog  pound. 

Comer  market  with  pot-bellied 
stove  and  mollasses  barrel,  oper¬ 
ated  by  two  men  in  their  80s. 

Sorghum-making  and  other  nos¬ 
talgic  back-home  stuff. 

Life  of  a  hermit. 

Tour  routes  for  week-end  trips, 
using  secondary  roads. 

Careers  at  home. 

My  favorite  Vacation. 

Share  Your  Hobby, 

My  Favorite  Town,  finding 
those  that  have  cut  taxes  in  face 
of  rising  taxation  elsewhere. 

Home  life,  home  economics, 
medicine,  food. 

College  boy  operating  catering 
service. 

Japanese  athlete  giving  judo  les¬ 
sons  to  frail  boys  beset  by  bullies. 

Antiques  and  how  to  judge  their 
value. 

Artist  selling  paintings  on  Cape 
Cod  roadside  for  $1.50  to  $5. 

Craft  patterns. 

Monkey  Wrench  Bandits,  in 
which  a  car  was  taken  to  seven 
mechanics,  two  of  whom  gave  an 
honest  diagnosis.  Same  procedure 
with  TV,  watches,  radio  sets. 

First  person  stories  by  those  in 
the  news. 

Travel  Guide. 

Inside  the  schools,  a  1 2-weck 
series,  a  grade  a  week  with  pic¬ 
tures  and  stories. 

Racial  group  stories. 

Family  coats  of  arms. 

Collector  of  old  phonographs 
and  records. 

Trip  by  local  couple  to  Alaska 
on  Alcan  Highway. 

Growing  colored  hydrangeas. 

Baby  pics  with  gag  captions. 

Q  and  A  on  home  sewing  and 
needlework. 

3-col.  panels  on  the  Presidents, 
First  Ladies  or  other  Americans. 

Checker  problems  with  readers 
submitting  problems  and  answers. 

Anniversary  stories. 

Profiles. 

Events  in  news. 

Nazi  party  revival. 

Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

Health. 

Chlorophyll. 

Trip  over  route  of  Paul  Revere- 
describing  present  conditions. 

Cancer  research. 

Stories  of  persons  in  hospitals 
for  over  a  year  who  were  accident 
victims. 
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A  P  Editors  Ask  U.  S. 
To  End  Secrecy  Rule 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Boston  —  Declaring  that  “the 
people’s  right  to  know  about  their 
own  government  is  a  right  indis¬ 
pensable  to  the  maintenance  of 
all  other  rights  of  a  free  people,” 
the  Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors  at  the  close  of  their  19th 
annual  meeting  here  Nov.  15  re¬ 
commended  that  President  Tru¬ 
man’s  Executive  Order  of  Sept. 
25,  1951,  “should  be  revoked.” 

The  order  authorized  each  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  to  withhold  in¬ 
formation  for  reasons  of  national 
security. 

In  a  resolution  adopted  unan¬ 
imously,  the  APME  resolved: 

‘The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Legislatures  of  the 
several  states,  be  and  hereby  are 
urged  to  give  the  most  careful 
scrutiny  to  all  enactments  to  see  to 
it  that  provision  is  made  for  the 
full  disclosure  to  the  public  of 
those  transactions  of  government 
that  are  the  just  and  proper  con¬ 
cern  of  the  public,  so  that  no 
board,  agency,  commission  or  de¬ 
partment  of  government  may 
utilize  a  legislative  omission,  or  an 
ambiguous  declaration  to  cloak  in 
secrecy  the  identity  of  public 
servants,  their  remuneration  or 
duties  or  any  of  the  operations  of 
government  about  which  citizens 
must  be  informed  if  they  are  to 
discharge  their  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  a  democratic  society; 

“And  be  it  further  resolved  that 
the  officers  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States,  the  officials  of 
the  several  states,  and  those  of 
the  counties  and  cities  of  the 
United  States  be  and  hereby  are 
urged  to  conduct  publicly  the  pub¬ 
lic  business,  to  make  continuously 
that  full  disclosure  of  all  public 
transactions  that  is  the  foundation 
of  our  freedom  and  the  surest 
safeguard  against  corruption  and 
malfeasance,  tyrrany,  oppression; 

“And  be  it  further  resolved  that 
citizens  everywhere  be  alerted,  by 
all  of  the  members  of  this  associa¬ 
tion,  to  the  ever  present  danger 
that  free  government  may  be  sub¬ 
verted  by  secret  proceedings  that 
throughout  the  history  of  the 
world  have  been  the  refuge  of  cor¬ 
rupt,  wicked  and  reactionary  gov¬ 
ernments. 

“That  the  Executive  Order  of 
September  25,  1951,  should  be 
revoked; 

“That  the  authority  to  place 
documents  or  material  in  the  clas¬ 
sified  categories  of  ‘top  secret,’ 
‘secret,’  ‘confidential’  and  ‘restrict¬ 
ed’  ought  to  be  confined  solely  to 
federal  agencies  having  to  do  with 
national  military  security; 

‘That  all  acts  placing  documents 
or  material  in  classified  categories 
ought  to  be  subject  to  continuous, 
concurrent  review  by  authority 
other  than  the  classifying  authority 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  of  the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  pictured  at  Boston 
meeting:  Left  to  right — seated — Coleman  A.  Harwell.  Nashville  Tennessean;  Walter  Lister,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin;  Michael  A.  Gorman,  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal;  and  J.  Russell  Wiggins,  Washington  Post; 
standing  —  Carl  E.  Lindstrom,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Everett  C.  Norlander,  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  Newspapers;  John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond  (Va.)  Times  Dispatch;  and 
Mniray  Powers,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 


to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  military 
classifications  for  the  purpose  of 
cloaking  in  secrecy  matters  having 
nothing  to  do  with  military  secu¬ 
rity; 

“That  there  ought  to  be  agree¬ 
ment  on  uniform  definitions  of  the 
various  secret  categories,  uniform¬ 
ly  adhered  to  by  the  classifying 
agencies. 

“That  the  officers  of  this  society 
are  directed  to  lay  before  proper 
government  authorities  these  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors  Assn.” 

In  other  resolutions,  APME 
asked  for  a  committee  “to  confer 
with  AP  management  on  the  prep¬ 
aration  of  a  stylebook  and  manual 
tor  its  Teletypesetter  circuits;”  ex¬ 
pressed  its  concern  at  the  detention 
of  AP  Corrsepondent  William 
Oatis  in  a  foreign  prison  and  urged 
our  government  to  continue  to 
press  for  his  release;  expressed 
regret  at  the  absence  of  Kent 
Cooper,  AP  executive  director, 
from  the  meeting  and  notes  “ad¬ 
miration  for  his  wise  leadership 
and  assistance  in  establishing 
APME  as  an  important  and  useful 
newspaper  organization;”  expressed 
approval  of  James  S.  Pope’s  sus¬ 
tained  fight  for  freedom  of  infor- 
maition  and  pledged  him  the  soci¬ 
ety’s  aid  “in  all  practicable  ways.” 

Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville 
Times,  was  elected  president  of 
APME  by  the  board  of  directors 


HEADQUARTERS  MEW  about  an  AP  matter  is  given  by  Frank  J. 
Starzel,  general  manager,  in  conversation  at  Boston  with  Harold  F. 
Wheeler,  Boston  Traveler,  and  Herbert  F.  Com,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  president  of  AP  Managing  Editors  Association. 


to  succeed  Herbert  F.  Corn,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  Wallace  Lomoe.  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  was  re-elected 
vicepresident.  Walter  Lister,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  was  named  sec¬ 
retary,  and  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr., 
Tampa  Tribune,  was  elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Vincent  S.  Jones,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was 
named  general  chairman  of  the 
Continuing  Study  committees,  and 
Frank  Eyerly,  Des  Moines  Register 
and  Tribune,  as  vicechairman. 

Elected  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  for  three-year  terms  were: 
John  H.  Colburn,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times  Dispatch;  Coleman  A.  Har¬ 
well,  Nashville  Tennesseen:  Vinc¬ 
ent  S.  Jones;  Carl  E.  Lindstrom, 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times;  Walter 
Lister;  Murray  Powers,  Akron 
Beacon  Journal;  and  J.  Russell 


Wiggins,  Washington  Post.  W.  Earl 
Hall,  Mason  City  (Iowa)  Globe- 
Gazette,  was  elected  to  represent 
cities  under  50,000  population. 
Michael  A.  Gorman,  Flint  (Mich.) 
Journal,  and  Everett  C.  Norland¬ 
er,  Chicago  Daily  News,  were 
elected  to  fill  the  two-year  unex¬ 
pired  terms  of  L.  R.  Blanchard, 
Rochester  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  and  James  S.  Pope,  Louisville 
Courier-Journal,  who  resigned. 
Messrs.  Gorman,  Jones  and  Lister 
were  re-elected. 

At  the  Friday  morning  session, 
William  Ryan,  AP  foreign  news 
analyst,  exhibited  1 1  Soviet  pub¬ 
lications  he  receives  and  reads  for 
information  about  Russia  and  the 
satellites.  Recalling  that  Pravda 
means  “truth”  and  Izvestia  means 
“news,”  he  quoted  a  phrase  at- 

(Continued  on  page  60) 
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Erie  Dispatch 
Publishes  In 
Spite  of  Strike 

Erie.  Pa.  —  Members  of  four 
other  unions  have  ignored  picket 
lines  established  at  the  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch  by  striking  editorial  and 
business  department  workers  for 
more  than  a  w-eek. 

The  strikers,  members  of  the 
Erie  Newspaper  Guild,  struck  on 
Nov.  12,  protesting  the  reassign¬ 
ing  of  a  reporter  to  the  sports 
desk  of  the  newspaper. 

Called  without  notice  to  man¬ 
agement.  the  strike  and  resultant 
picket  line  did  not  deter  members 
of  the  ITU  and  the  Mailers’  Un¬ 
ion  from  working  their  regular 
schedules. 

Not  until  12  hours  after  sports 
department  personnel  and  night 
city  side  workers  walked  off  the 
job  the  evening  of  Nov.  12,  was 
there  any  official  notificaiton  of 
the  cause  of  the  strike.  This  came 
when  officials  of  the  ITU  brought 
strike  leaders  in  off  the  street  and 
insisted  they  state  their  grievance. 

No  official  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild  was  on  hand 
when  Guild  members  walked  off 
the  job.  One  arrived  two  days 
later. 

The  strikers'  representatives 
were  asked  by  W.  Howard  Par¬ 
sons,  assistant  to  the  publisher,  to 
bring  their  people  back  to  work 
and  to  submit  their  grievance  to 
arbitration.  This,  he  advised  them, 
was  the  course  called  for  in  the 
company’s  contract  with  the 
Guild.  This  was  turned  down  and 
the  parties  have  resorted  to  medi¬ 
ation. 

With  mediation  continuing,  ed¬ 
itorial  executives  of  the  Erie  Dis¬ 
patch  continued  to  publish  the 
newspaper.  Handling  all  copy,  in¬ 
cluding  an  unusual  complement 
of  local  stories,  were  Editor  James 
N.  Blissell,  Assistant  Editor  Rich¬ 
ard  R.  Haratine,  Executive  Society 
Editor  Hyacinth  Yaple  Baumann 
and  Women’s  Editor  Dorothy  S. 
Corboy. 

The  Erie  Dispatch  continued  its 
three-a-day  daily  publication  rou¬ 
tine,  plus  a  56-page  Sunday  edi¬ 
tion. 

■ 

Montgomery  Union 
Accepts  $2.75  Raise 

Montgomery,  Ala.  —  A  new 
contract  between  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  -  Alabama  Journal  and 
Local  222,  ITU,  raising  pay  $2.75 
per  week  across  the  board  was 
ratified  at  a  meeting  of  union 
members  Sunday,  Nov.  16.  The 
contract  was  signed  Monday  with 
the  publishers,  R.  F.  Hudson,  Sr. 
and  R.  F.  Hudson,  Jr. 

This  brought  to  a  conclusion  a 
dispute  that  caused  a  work  stop¬ 
page  on  the  night  of  Nov.  11,  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  paper’s  125 
years  of  publication. 


SNPA  Reports 
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“It  seems  to  be  generally  ac¬ 
cepted  that  if  and  when  noticeable 
inroads  are  made  on  circulation 
volume,  the  afternoon  publica¬ 
tions  will  more  acutely  feel  the 
brunt  of  this  new  competition,  for 
the  obvious  reason  that  the  better 
TV  programs  are  on  the  air  at 
early  evening  and  night  hours.” 

The  Legislative  Committee  is¬ 
sued  a  warning  against  efforts  at 
local  licensing  of  newspapers  and 
punitive  libel  laws. 

In  Georgia,  the  report  stated, 
the  placing  of  legal  advertising  in 
the  publications  of  those  who  sup¬ 
port  an  administration  was  the 
vicious  lever  used  against  opposi¬ 
tion  papers. 

“We  must  not  permit  licensing 
of  newspapers,”  said  the  commit¬ 
tee.  “It  is  necessary  to  again  em¬ 
phasize  the  fact  that  if  we  permit 
licensing,  that  is  granting  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  operate  newspapers,  then 
we  also  grant  the  privilege  of  hav¬ 
ing  the  license  taken  away,  and 
thereby  the  permission  to  publish 
taken  away.  We  must  not,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  small  amount,  some¬ 
times,  of  the  license,  refuse  or  fail 
to  vigorously  combat  this  ap¬ 
proach.” 

Robb  Writing  History 

In  connection  with  next  year’s 
50th  anniversary,  President  Frank 
A.  Daniels,  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
&  Observer,  said  that  Arthur  T. 
Robb,  a  former  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher,  has  been  given  the 
assignment  to  write  the  history  of 
SNPA.  Veteran  Secretary  Manag¬ 
er  Walter  C.  Johnson  is  helping 
on  the  project. 

Mr.  Daniels  said  the  1952 
membership  had  attained  the  long¬ 
time  goal  of  400,  making  the  as¬ 
sociation  “truly  represent  the 
newspapers  of  the  ^uth.”  He  ob¬ 
served  that  next  year  a  past  pres¬ 
ident,  E.  K.  Gaylord,  will  cele¬ 
brate  his  50th  year  with  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman 
and  Times. 
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exoneration  can  best  come  from 
an  organiizailion  such  as  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  said  Mr.  Clayton,  who 
is  an  editorial  writer  for  the  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat. 

“If  there  have  been  failures,” 
he  added,  “the  facts  can  best  be 
pointed  out  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi. 

“It  is  my  thought  that  for  such 
a  study.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  can  se¬ 
cure  from  one  of  the  foundations 
a  grant  adequate  to  cover  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  it. 

“The  challenge  of  the  future  is 
before  us.  It  is  a  challenge  that 
demands  a  ‘vigilance  that  knows 
no  midnight,  and  a  courage  that 
knows  no  retreat.’  It  is  a  chal¬ 
lenge  we  must  accept  with  the  full 
realization  of  what  it  demands — 


and  the  rewards  it  offers.” 

Mr.  Clayton’s  report  touched 
upon  other  matters  dealing  with 
the  fraternity’s  service. 

“This  year,”  he  related,  “for 
the  first  time  in  the  fraternity’s 
history,  we  have  a  national  ob¬ 
jective,  which  is  to  eliminate  press 
barriers  and  to  make  the  public 
conscious  of  its  stake  in  the  right 
to  know. 

“The  fact  I  underscore  here,  is 
that  we  are  not  only  talking  about 
a  free  press — we  are  doing  some¬ 
thing  about  it. 

“I  am  conyinced  that  we  did 
something  imjxirtant  about  it  at 
■Alton,  111.,  on  Nov.  9,  when  we 
placed  our  historic  site  plaque  at 
the  place  where  Elijah  Parish 
Lovejoy  gave  his  life  to  defend  a 
free  press.  Because  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  event,  we  were 
able  to  focus  a  national  spotlight 
on  the  issue  of  the  people’s  right 
to  know.  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  never  before  in  the  history  of 
our  historic  site  program  has  this 
annual  event  received  such  wide 
publicity  and  public  attention.  On 
a  raw  November  day,  the  150th 
anniversary  of  Lovejoy’s  birth, 
more  than  1,000  persons,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  newspaper  estimates 
gathered  at  the  bank  of  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi  River  for  this  event. 

Membership  Report 

“In  addition  to  the  impetus  the 
event  gave  to  the  achievement  of 
our  national  objective,  I  would 
point  out  that  it  has  set  a  prece¬ 
dent  for  the  future  which  will 
make  it  much  easier  to  secure  na¬ 
tional  press  and  radio  coverage 
for  our  hisitoric  site  ceremonies. 

“Not  because  of  my  activity,  but 
because  this  is  a  growing  organ¬ 
ization,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
report  to  you  that  the  Fraternity 
has  continued  to  expand  in  num¬ 
bers  as  well  as  in  prestige.  A  year 
ago  Sigma  Delta  Chi  had  19,600 
members.  Today,  we  list  on  our 
membership  roll  22,150  members. 
There  have  not  been  any  new  Un¬ 
dergraduate  chapters  added  this 
year,  but  today  we  have  53,  most 
of  them  strong  and  active  Under¬ 
graduate  chapters,  and  petitions 
are  pending  from  a  number  of 
schools.  A  year  ago  we  had  36 
chartered  Professional  Chapters. 
During  the  year  we  have  added 
four  Professional  Chapters. 

Can  Speak  for  All 

“To  me,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  factors  of  our  growth  has 
been  the  development  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  movement.  We 
need  both  Undergraduate  and  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapters  in  Sigma  Delta 
Chi.  We  need  the  enthusiasm, 
the  idealism  and  the  new  blood 
which  the  undergraduates  bring 
to  the  Fraternity  each  year.  We 
need  also  the  experience,  the  judg¬ 
ment  and  the  professional  skills 
which  our  Professional  Chapters 
contribute  to  the  Fraternity.  The 
significant  fact  about  our  Profes¬ 
sional  Chapters  is  not  only  their 
growth  in  number  and  in  mem¬ 
bership  but  their  growth  in  ac- 
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tivities  and  in  prestige  in  their  I 
communities.  I 

“As  I  have  visited  your  chap-  * 
lers  during  the  year  I  have  tried 
to  emphasize  my  convictions  that 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  can,  and  should, 
be  the  most  influential  voice  in 
journalism.  There  are  several  rea¬ 
sons  why  this  is  so.  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest 
organizations  in  journalism  but  it 
is  the  largest.  We  number  in  our  j 
ranks  today  most  of  the  top  pub-  ' 
Ushers  and  executives  of  the  na¬ 
tion  as  well  as  competent  workers 
in  all  phases  of  journali.sm. 

“We  are  the  only  organization 
which  can  speak  for  alt.  While 
our  ‘grass  roots’  are  in  our  college 
and  university  campuses,  we  speak 
also  for  the  teachers  and  research 
experts  of  journalism,  for  the  re¬ 
porters,  editors  and  publishers  of  p 
both  weekly  and  daily  newspapers, 
for  those  in  the  field  of  public  re¬ 
lations  and  for  those  who  serve 
the  rapidly  developing  mediums 
of  communication  in  radio  and 
television. 

“While  we  have  made  encour¬ 
aging  progress  in  recent  years,  we' 
cannot  say  today  that  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  has  achieved  the  potential 
that  is  ours.  If  I  have  a  text  for 
my  message  today  it  is  this:  Let’s 
raise  our  sights,  let’s  lift  our  eyes 
to  the  broader  horizon  which  re¬ 
veals  new  and  exciting  opportun¬ 
ities  for  service. 

“Most  important  of  all,  we  need 
to  provide  militant  and  construc¬ 
tive  leadership  for  the  profession. 
One  of  the  responsibilities  of  this 
convention  is  to  consider  ways  by 
which  we  can  do  this. 

Better  Public  Relations 

“We  need  a  better  program  of 
public  relations  for  the  Fraternity 
itself.  I  have  long  felt  that  an 
organization  which  numbers 
among  its  members  the  leading 
men  of  the  public  relations  field 
should  take  more  advantage  of 
that  talent  than  in  the  past. 

“The  first  step,  as  every  military 
man  knows,  is  first  to  make  se¬ 
cure  our  base  of  operations.  To 
do  this  we  must  provide  the  fi¬ 
nancial  support  needed  to  carry 
on  an  expanded  program.  In  my 
judgment  this  is  not  as  complex 
a  problem  as  it  might  appear  at 
first  glance.  Your  Structure  Com¬ 
mittee  will  submit  to  you  some 
recommendations  for  improving 
our  financial  security. 

“When  we  have  provided  the 
additional  income  we  must  have 
we  can  expand  the  activities  of 
our  national  headquarters.  We 
need  an  assistant  for  the  Executive 
Director,  to  make  it  possible  for 
our  director  to  spend  more  time 
in  the  field  and  to  devote  himself 
to  tasks  which  must  now  be  ne¬ 
glected  because  of  the  demands  of 
office  detail  and  operation.  VVe 
need  to  strengthen  the  financial 
position  of  the  Quill  and  establish 
it  on  a  firm  business  base  which 
will  enable  it  to  pay  its  own  way 
and  to  expand  its  editorial  pro¬ 
gram.” 
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Cigaret  Advertising  Near 
Record  Level  in  Dailies 


Cigarette  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  may  be  heading  for  one 
of  its  biggest  postwar  years,  Bruce 
Robinson,  tobacco  group  super¬ 
visor  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA,  said  last  week. 

Three  facts  pointing  that  way, 
said  Robinson,  are: 

1.  Cigarette  linage  in  the  110 
cities  reported  on  by  Media  Rec¬ 
ords  has  jumped  in  the  first  three 
quarters  of  this  year  to  a  point 
28.3  per  cent  above  the  figures  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

2.  In  recent  weeks,  all  five  top 
cigarette  brands  have  been  run¬ 
ning  newspaper  advertising  con¬ 
currently,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
industry’s  history;  in  addition, 
many  of  the  smaller  brands  have 
heavy  newspaper  schedules  under 
way. 

3.  Competition  in  the  industry 
is,  and  probably  will  continue  to 
be,  keener  than  ever,  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  new  brands  adding  their 
fire  to  the  hot  competition  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  cigarette  busihess. 

One  of  the  most  intensive  cam¬ 
paigns  Mr.  Robinson  pointed  out, 
is  that  of  Lucky  Strike,  which  has 
just  completed  a  ten-week  sched¬ 
ule  of  large  space  ads  in  150 
newspapers  in  125  markets  and  is 
continuing  a  test  campaign  in  a 
number  of  newspapers,  totalling 
as  high  as  67,000  lines  per  news¬ 
paper  over  a  six-month  period. 

In  addition  to  this  drive  in  week¬ 
day  newspapers.  Lucky  Strike  is 
also  running  a  heavy  schedule  of 
full  color  pages  in  Sunday  maga¬ 
zine  sections. 

Camel,  the  leading  newspaper 
advertiser  among  cigarette  brands 
last  year,  with  a  total  space  in¬ 
vestment  of  $3,636,043,  has  just 
completed  a  concentrated  five- 
month  newspaper  program. 

Chesterfield,  promoting  both  its 
regular  product  and  the  new  king- 
size  cigarette,  is  already  far  ahead 
of  its  1951  newspaper  expenditure, 

Mr.  Robinson  said.  In  addition  to 
the  market  -  by  -  market  king  -  size 
drive,  every  daily  newspaper  in 
the  U.  S.  recently  carried  a  three- 
insertion  large-space  campaign  on 
Chesterfield. 

A  record  investment  in  newspa¬ 
per  space  by  Philip  Morris  is  also 
pticipated.  At  present,  the  brand 
is  being  promoted  in  more  than 
600  newspapers  from  coast  to 
coast.  And  this  year,  for  the  first 
time,  special  full-page  ads  have 
been  put  behind  Philip  Morris  in 
many  markets. 

Pall  Mall,  back  in  newspapers 
for  the  first  time  in  three  years,  is 
using  dominant  space  weekly  or 
oftener  in  68  dailies  in  seven  met¬ 
ropolitan  areas.  The  campaign  is 
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scheduled  for  a  12-week  run  well 
into  December. 

Among  the  hardest  -  hitting 
drives  of  the  year  is  that  of  Dun- 
hill,  another  of  Philip  Morris  & 
Co.’s  brands,  with  ads  of  600  lines 
to  full  page  running  on  a  frequent 
schedule  in  some  35  markets.  The 
Dunhill  campaign,  tested  first  in 
the  Midwest,  is  in  effect,  a  new- 
product  launching,  although  the 
brand  name  is  an  old  one.  The 
product  now  being  promoted  is 
a  new  blend  package,  being 
pushed  with  a  new  theme: 
“Screens  out  the  irritants!  Doesn’t 
screen  out  the  pleasure!” 

Kent,  Lorillard’s  “micronite  fil¬ 
ter”  cigarette,  made  its  debut 
early  this  year  with  saturation 
newspaper  campaigns  in  a  mar¬ 
ket-by-market  expansion  program. 
Relying  almost  entirely  on  news¬ 
papers  in  its  advertising  drive, 
Kent  reports  sales  are  so  far  ahead 
of  expectations  that  keeping  up 
with  demand  is  a  problem. 

Kools,  continuing  its  heavy 
color  campaign  in  Sunday  news¬ 
papers,  has  now  begun  a  series  of 
intensive  tests  in  dailies. 

The  “tremendous  upsurge”  of 
cigarette  advertising  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  Mr.  Robinson  commented, 
“is  not  surprising,  in  view  of  the 
fever-heat  of  competition  in  the 
field  today.  Brands  which  have 
been  depending  largely  on  fixed- 
pattern  national  media  have  found 
themselves  sliping  in  market  after 
market.  Many  of  them,  in  order 
to  gain  or  regain  higher  brand 
standings  in  individual  markets, 
have  turned  to  the  daily  newspa¬ 
per  as  the  one  medium  that  can 
‘saturate’  all  segments  of  the 
cigarette-smoking  population.” 

Average  Smoker 
Spent  $90.56  in  '51 

Average  American  cigaret 
smoker  “lit  up  and  relaxed”  with 
his  favorite  brand  to  the  tune  of 
$90.56  during  1951  according  to 
a  comprehensive  survey  released 
this  week  by  Harden  E.  Goldstein, 
director  of  market  research.  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Tobacco  Dis¬ 
tributors. 

The  second  in  an  annual  series 
of  surveys,  the  NATD’s  report 
dealing  with  cigarette  marketing 
and  distribution  patterns,  revealed 
that  the  industry  continued  to  ride 
high  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
ever-increasing  popular  acceptance 
with  the  result  that  378,300,000,- 
000  cigarettes  passed  through  trade 
channels  in  1951;  had  a  retail  val¬ 
ue  of  $4,081,000,000. 


SPORTS  EDITORS  Mike  Lee  (left)  and  Joe  Gootter  (right),  of  Long 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Press  and  Paterson  (N.  J.)  News  respectively,  discuss 
“close  shaves”  in  sports  with  Otto  Krause,  vicepresident.  Pal  Blade 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York.  Pal  sponsors  the  Pal  Blade  Close  Shave  .\wards 
which  are  conducted  nationally  in  cooperation  with  more  than  400 
sports  writers  and  editors.  Messers  Lee  and  Gootter  are  among  the 
35  members  of  the  Awards  Committee. 

Sports  Editors  Back  Pal 
Blade  ‘Close Shave* Hunt 


Advertising  isn’t  always  con¬ 
fined  to  paid  space. 

Take,  for  example,  the  “Close 
Shave”  awards  currently  sponsored 
by  Pal  Blade  Co„  New  York 
City,  in  cooperation  with  more 
than  400  newspaper  sports  editors 
and  writers  representing  both  large 
and  small  dailies  throughout  the 
U.  S. 

This  promotional  gimmick, 
designed  to  make  male  sports  fans 
Pal  Blade-conscious  through  plugs 
in  sports  columns,  was  launched 
by  Pal  last  year  via  a  handful  of 
sports  writers.  Today  it  is  a  na¬ 
tional  competition  open  to  all 
sports  writers  to  cite  individuals 
and  teams  who  have  triumphed  in 
sports  by  a  close  shave. 

Each  month  the  Pal  Blade 
Awards  Committee,  comprised  of 
35  sports  editors,  selects  the  most 
outstanding  close  shave  submitted 
and  awards  the  sportsman  a  certif¬ 
icate  of  merit.  And,  of  course,  each 
time  a  sports  editor  or  writer 
nominates  a  candidate  (usually 
from  local  ranks)  he  mentions 
the  fact  in  his  local  column.  This 
results  in  the  free  plug  for  Pal. 

Thus  far,  according  to  Otto  E. 
Kraus,  vicepresident  of  Pal  Blade 
(see  cut  above),  some  700  names 
have  been  submitted  by  newspa¬ 
pers  and  represent  both  national 
and  local  sports  figures  ranging 
from  the  high  school  level  up 
through  the  professional  ranks. 


Black  Appointed 

Thomas  W.  Black  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  advertising  promotion 
manager  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  and  Sun.  Mr.  Black  was 
director  of  research  for  the  Owen 
&  Chappell  advertising  agency,  and 
before  that,  research  manager  for 
the  New  York  Sun. 


Now,  Mr.  Kraus  told  Editor  & 
Publisher,  “we  are  getting  ready 
to  review  all  entries  as  of  March 
1953  and  are  formulating  plans  to 
give  a  grand  prize  next  June  to 
the  sports  figure  nominated  as 
having  had  the  closest  ‘close  shave’ 
and  to  the  sports  editor  or  writer 
who  selected  him  as  a  candidate.” 

Mr.  Kraus  indicated  that  both 
Pal  Blades  and  the  Pal  Awards 
Committee  will  welcome  the  nom¬ 
inations  of  additional  newspaper 
sports  writers. 

■ 

Bonk's  Ad  Manager 

San  Francisco — Henry  L.  Buc- 
cello  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bank  of  America 
to  succeed  L.  E.  Townsend,  retired. 
Mr.  Buccello  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Reg¬ 
ister  &  Tribune  before  going  to 
San  Francisco  in  1946  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  Butler  Brothers. 
Later  he  was  account  executive  of 
the  Charles  R.  Stuart  Agency,  with 
the  Bank’s  advertising  department 
and  with  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  rejoining  the  bank  last 
year. 

■ 

Heads  Toni  Advertising 

Wilmore  H.  Miller,  vicepresident 
of  the  Toni  division  of  the  Gillette 
Company,  Chicago,  has  been 
nam^  to  head  Toni’s  advertising 
and  brand  promotion  departments, 
it  was  announced  by  Toni  pres¬ 
ident  R.  N.  W.  Harris. 

Mr.  Miller  will  be  responsible 
for  advertising,  brand  promotion 
and  market  and  consumer  research. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Harris 
announced  that  Fred  Willis,  direc¬ 
tor  of  market  research,  will  now 
also  assume  responsibility  for  cre¬ 
ative  advertising  and  media  re¬ 
search,  working  directly  under  Mr. 
Miller. 
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Ad  Practices  Examined 
At  University  Meeting 


BOA  Announces  ^ 

Mark  what  twain  said...  ExpCttlsion  of 


Iowa  City,  la.  —  Advertising  should  be  rewritten  from  the  local 
men  from  agencies  and  various  angle. 

media  assembled  in  this  mid-west-  Advertising  consultant  Clyde 
ern  town  to  listen  to  and  take  part  Bedell  of  Park  Ridge,  Ill.,  named 
in  the  Advertising  Conferenw  im-  tj^g  f^^j.  creative  weakness  that 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  School  blight  much  advertising  as  weak 
of  Journalism,  De^rtment  of  headlines,  dull  copy,  inadequate 
Marketing  of  ^e  College  of  Com-  copy  and  faulty  communication. 

Division,  j.jg  a]5o  said  that  newspaper  ad 
University  of  Iowa.  have  gone  up  less  per  inch 

Advertising  in  pneral  was  given  pgj.  thousand  of  circulation  than 
a  going  over  with  main  emphasis  anything  else  big  stores  buy.  He 
on  what  is  wrong  with  it  and  how  that  because  of  this  stores 

It  can  be  improved.  Newspapers  have  been  getting  by  with  weaker 
carne  in  for  their  share  of  censure  weaker  advertising  —  while 

^d  praise,  though  how  to  use  publishers  held  the  umbrella  over 
them  effectively,  as  well  as  other  them 

media,  was  the  main  objective.  „  '  e  ui-  i  «  .u  t-,  t 

Dean  Schlick  of  the  Dean  Jew- 

Consiuner  Panel  elers  at  Charles  City,  la.,  ex- 

Mrs.  Norman  L.  Kilpatrick,  one  plained  how  his  advertising  con- 
of  the  consumers  on  a  panel  com-  tributed  to  his  being  ahead  of  the 
posed  of  her  fellows,  listed  news-  oity,  state  and  national  sales  aver- 
papers  as  one  of  the  means  she  ages  for  four  years.  He  said  40 
uses  for  information  before  buy-  per  cent  of  his  volume  is  done  in 
ing.  But  she  said  that  newspapers  the  last  three  months  of  the  year 
in  particular  could  sell  more  if  and  that  to  get  that  quarter  roll- 
they  could  realize  her  budget  is  ing  he  runs  a  full-page  ad  in  the 
limited.  Miss  Arlene  Schlegel,  be-  newspaper.  From  that  day  imtil 
ing  single  and  working,  depends  Christmas  he  uses  a  cut  of  Santa 
on  all  the  media  for  informafion  Clause  with  the  caption  “$1  Down 
as  most  of  the  stores  are  closed  Holds  Anything  Until  Christmas.” 
before  she  goes  to  work  and  after  He  continued  by  saying  Oct.  15  is 
she  returns.  She  wants  more  facts  a  good  day  to  begin  because  that 
about  products  in  advertising.  is  the  day  large  mail-order  houses 
Increase  of  revenue  from  classi-  send  out  their  catalogs, 
fied  advertising  was  discussed  by  Rnnus  Plan 

Wilbur  Peterson,  head  of  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  media  service.  School  of  Concluding  panel  of  the  meet- 
Joumalism,  State  University  of  ing  was  titled,  “How  Can  We 
Iowa.  He  said  the  classified  sec-  Manage  Our  Advertising  Sales 
tion  of  the  paper  deserve?  better  Program  to  Get  Better  Results?” 

play  than  most  newspapermen  Speaking  at  this  meeting  on  corn- 

give  it,  and  he  listed  some  of  the  pensation  of  salesmen  David  K. 
things  they  could  do.  They  in-  Gottlieb,  business  manager  of  the 
elude:  a  regular  position  in  the  Davenport  Newspapers,  said  that 
paper,  top  piosition  on  the  page,  ^  year-end  bonus  plan  is  a  good 
a  sizeable  departmental  heading,  idea  and  that  in  any  kind  of  group 
easily  readable  type,  easily  found  payment  program,  or  contest, 
classifications,  publication  of  the  every  salesman  in  the  group  should 
rates  in  every  issue,  discount  rate  gel  something  and  payment  should 
for  multiple  insertions,  develop-  eoine  quickly  without  hesitation, 
ment  of  better  copy  for  want  ad  He  added  that  salesmen  should 

customers,  outlines  carried  by  use  stories  and  testimonials  from 

salesmen  showing  what  each  kind  other  people  whom  the  client 
of  classified  ad  should  contain  and  knows,  should  help  the  client  at 
boosting  of  want  ads  in  the  paper’s  times,  should  visit  other  depart- 
own  columns.  ments  in  the  newspaper  plant  for 

Merlin  Morris,  advertising  man-  familiarization  and  should  use  vis- 
ager  of  Amana  Refrigeration,  Inc.,  ual  presentations, 
went  over  the  profit  possibilities  in  ■ 

cooperative  advertising.  He  said  _  xr  J-  *  o  j 

he  realized  the  disadvantages,  but  Jon©S  vGrcllCt  StCHluS 
made  certain  recommendations.  The  10-to-l  jury  verdict  in  the 
Among  these  were  that  the  retail-  Duane  Jones  conspiracy  case 
er  should  learn  all  about  manu-  (E&P,  Nov.  1,  page  15)  was  up- 
facturers’  cooperative  plans,  do  a  held  November  14  by  Justice 
complete  job  after  he  sets  up  a  Denis  O’Leary  Cohalan  when  he 
definite  plan,  make  a  real  study  denied  all  motions  to  set  aside 
of  the  media  available  and  study  the  verdict,  which  favored  the 
the  local  territory  as  well  as  ex-  Jones  company  and  awarded  it 
periment.  Lloyd  Cashman  of  $300,000.  The  money  award  was 
Zuckies  Ladies  -  Ready  -  to  -  Wear,  also  left  unchanged  by  the  New 
speaking  on  the  same  subject,  said  York  County  Supreme  Court 
that  all  canned  mats  and  ads  judge. 


Ad  Campaign 


Mark  Twain  wh  obcc  aaked  People  arc  buying  and  reading 
whetbs  finding  a  spider  in  hia  bmtc  newspapers  than  ever  be> 
newspaper  was  good  tuck.  Tbe  fore  in  history.  Population  has 
buoKvist  replied:  increased  47%  aince  1920  .  .  . 

**  Finding  a  sf^er  in  your  newspaper  drculation  baa 
paper  is  neither  good  luck  nor  increased  94%  I 
bad.  Tbe  spider  waa  merely  Almost  avarybody  reads 
looking  over  the  paper  to  see  tbenewspaper  lt’sonemedium 
whidi  merchant  was  not  adver*  people  srao’t  do  anthout. 
tiaing  so  that  he  could  go  to  If  you  depend  on  the  sale  of 

that  store,  spin  his  web  across  *ny  product  for  your  bring, 
the  door  and  lead  a  life  of  un>  inast  that  it  be  advertised  to 
disturbed  peace  afterward.-  ,n  the  customers  who  can  buy 

It’s  even  more  true  today,  it ...  in  tbe  nawapapar/ 


A  spider  spins  a  tale. 


A  new  series  of  small-space  ads, 
to  be  run  by  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  in  their 
own  pages,  was  announced  last 
week  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  ANPA. 

The  project,  the  Bureau  said,  is 
designed  as  a  supplementary  drive 
to  its  monthly  Special  Newspaper 
Advertising  Campaign,  which  has 
been  carried  by  ^most  900  news¬ 
papers  since  it  was  launched  a 
year  ago. 

The  new  ads  “will  Introduce 
greater  frequency  to  a  media  pro¬ 
motion  program  which  has  stirred 
high  interest  throughout  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business,”  the  Bureau 
added,  “and  they  expand  still 
further  the  largest  and  most  con¬ 
sistent  advertising  campaign  ever 
run  by  any  medium.” 

The  new  smaller  copy  is  being 
offered  to  all  daily  newspapers  on 
a  schedule  of  three  ads  monthly 
through  October,  1953.  Ads  in 
the  “Special”  series  are  standard 
full-page,  1,000-line  and  600-line. 
Two  ads  of  two  columns  by  100 


Newspaper  Ad  Kits 
Issued  by  Council 

A  kit  of  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  calling  for  civilian  volun-  lines  and  one  one-column  ad  180 
teers  to  join  the  Ground  Observer  lines  deep  make  up  the  first  sup- 
Corps  has  been  sent  out  by  The  plementary  batch. 

Advertising  Council,  Inc.,  New  Newspaper  editor  and  humorist 
York  City.  Mark  Twain  is  featured  in  one  of 

The  kit  contains  proofs  of  26  them  (see  cut), 
advertisements  urging  men,  worn-  The  second  November  ad,  tied 
en,  and  teen-agers  to  sign  up  pictorially  to  the  seasonal  interest 
with  the  Ground  Observer  Corps  in  football,  notes  that  newspapers, 
for  a  minimum  of  two  hours’  in  terms  of  advertisers’  invest- 
duty  a  week.  The  ads  range  in  ments,  score  three  to  one  over 
size  from  full  page  to  drop-ins,  radio  and  four  to  one  over  mag- 
and  free  mats  are  available  from  azines  and  television  —  “because 
the  Council  on  request.  advertisers  know  from  experience 

In  line  with  the  opening,  on  newspaper  advertising  pays  off.” 
Armistice  Day,  of  the  1952  Cru-  The  long  one-column  ad  con- 
sade  for  Freedom  drive.  Council  tains  a  series  of  cartoon  style  il- 
last  week  completed  its  annual  lustrations  of  ancient  and  present¬ 
mailing  of  free  advertising  mater-  day  newspaper  readers.  Under  the 
ials  on  the  campaign  to  various  headline,  “Did  you  know?”  the 
media.  A  total  of  9,500  newspa-  copy  says:  “Never  before  in  his- 
per  kits  containing  11  advertise-  tory  have  people  read  newspapers 
ments  were  sent  to  newspapers.  like  they  do  today!”  The  evidence 


is  the  fact  that  while  U.  S.  popula- 
tion  has  increased  47%  since 
Dept,  btore  House  ,920,  weekday  newspaper  circula- 

Organ  in  Ad  Space  tion  has  soared  94%. 

Another  adaptation  of  employe  Newspapers  are  being  supplied 
publication  using  paid  newspaper  with  the  ads,  on  order,  the  Bu- 
advertising  space  is  the  monthly  reau  said,  in  mat  form,  three  ads 
house  organ  of  the  Prange  Com-  to  a  mat,  at  cost  price  of  $18  for 
pany  department  store  in  the  the  year’s  series  of  36  ads. 

Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette.  ■ 

Entitled  the  "Prange  Post,’’  the  Indiana  Doily  Claims 
house  organ  is  published  as  four  Advertising  Mark 

quarter-page  ads  m  the  same  is-  j  \  c  z- 

sue  of  the  Press-Gazette.  In  some  Thf  Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun-Com- 
cases  the  quarter  pages  are  a  por-  nxercial  claims  a  new  mark  in 
tion  of  a  four-page  ad,  in  other  newspaper  advertising  w^  set  in 
or#.  Ku  tii.»Tric..iv..c  in  its  Novcmbcr  1..  issuc  which  car 
ried  an  1 1  -page  ad  for  the  Piper 


cases  they  are  by  themselves  in 
consecutive  order  in  the  paper. 


Bristol-Myers  Promotes 

Bristol-Myers  Products  Division 


Grocery  Company  announcing  a 
sale  celebrating  the  stores’  40th 
anniversary. 

Noting  that  the  ad  was  the 


announces  the  promotion  of  Lee  largest  ever  published  in  Vincennes 

H.  Bristol,  Jr.,  from  the  position  for  a  grocery  concern,  the  paper 

of  assistant  advertising  manager  said  the  ad  was  one  of  the  lar^t 

to  advertising  manager.  ever  to  appear  in  an  Indiana  daily. 
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The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Co-opAdvertisingPraised, 
Damned  by  Ad  Industry 

By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 

(Third  of  a  Series) 

No  MEDIUM  is  more  damned,  vilified,  praised  and  pre¬ 
served  by  advertising  men  than  cooperative  advertising. 

In  some  industries  co-op  advertising  is  so  deeply  en¬ 
trenched  that  it  would  take  a  revolution  to  uproot  the 
practice.  Household  appliances,  cosmetics,  watches, 
radio-TV  sets  are  but  a  few  of  the  fields  in  which  the 
manufacturer  follows  the  practice 


of  paying  for  the  whole  or  part 
of  advertisements  of  his  product 
sponsored  by  a  retailer  or  distrib¬ 
utor. 

In  other  industries,  co-op  is  a 
policy  of  some  manufacturers 
while  others  give  it  a  wide  berth. 
Devotees  of  the  practice,  however, 
take  to  it  in  a  big  way;  spend  any¬ 
where  from  $750,000,000  to 
$1,000,000,000  in  its  various  forms 
and  place  an  estimated  $500,000,- 
000  of  this  total  in  co-op  news¬ 
paper  space  annually. 

Co-op  an  Outgrowth 

Co-op  newspaper  advertising  is 
an  outgrowth  of  the  rate  differen¬ 
tial  problem  and,  basically,  per¬ 
mits  a  general  advertiser  to  buy 
space  at  the  local  rate. 

In  examining  the  question  of  co¬ 
op,  Editor  &  Publisher  found 
criticism  and  approval  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  quarters — advertisers, 
agencies,  and  advertising  associa¬ 
tions.  Much  of  the  criticism  seemed 
to  be  of  a  guarded  nature  for  fear 
of  offending. 

Most  newspapers  shied  away 
from  being  critical,  many  manufac¬ 
turers  dared  not  knock  it,  and,  of 
course,  retailers  know  a  good 
thing  when  they  see  it. 

Agencies  and  the  advertising 
associations  were  the  most  out¬ 
spoken  with  the  former,  as  a  group, 
considering  the  subject  of  co-op 
as  a  “hot  potato”  and  sharply 
split  for  or  against  it. 

‘Economic  Lunacy* 

Last  year,  for  example.  Grey 
Advertising,  Inc.,  New  York  City, 
in  an  issue  of  its  semi-monthly 
newsletter  Grey  Matter,  called  co¬ 
op  ad  allowances  “economic  lun¬ 
acy”  (E&P,  Sept.  1,  page  14). 

Admitting  that  competitive 
urgency  dictates  many  co-op  poli¬ 
cies,  the  agency  claimed  retailers 
feel  such  allowances  are  necessary 
because  many  products  are  weakly 
advertised.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
newsletter  noted,  there  is  seldom 
a  valid  reason  why  a  manufacturer 
of  a  strongly  advertised  brand 
should  make  a  co-op  allowance. 

Another  agency  contacted  by 
E&P  said  it  doesn’t  recommend 
co-op  to  clients  “because  we  know 
that  if  they  follow  it  as  a  stand¬ 
ard  practice,  their  advertising  bud¬ 
gets  would  be  dissipated,  this  prac¬ 
tice  will  become  more  and  more 


prevalent  as  the  battle  for  the  re¬ 
tailer’s  business  becomes  keener.” 

And  apparently  that  “battle”  is 
rapidly  beaming  keener.  The  shift 
to  co-op  advertising,  if  it  can  be 
called  that,  started  a  few  years 
back  when  the  “seller’s  market” 
came  to  an  end  and  has  been 
growing  ever  since. 

Sabotage 

Another  agency  frowns  on  co-op 
because  “the  cost  might  run  so 
large  that  it  would  sabotage  the 
main  foundation  of  the  general 
overall  national  ad  program.” 

Basic  objection  to  co-op  cam¬ 
paigns  expressed  by  still  another 
agency  was  that  control  of  the  ad 
plan  “passes  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  client  regardless  of  how  elab¬ 
orate  the  safeguards  are.” 

A  West  Coast  agency  reported 
that  it  favored  the  use  of  co-op 
“if  the  account  is  familiar  with 
and  appreciative  of  ethical  prac¬ 
tices  and  policies.”  Under  these 
conditions,  the  agency  recommends 
co-op  so  that  the  client  may  take 
advantage  of  lower  local  rates. 

Fairest  summation  of  co-op 
came  from  a  Philadelphia  agency. 
“We  are  neither  for  nor  against 
co-operative  advertising.  We  are 
thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  co-op  programs  of  many 
different  types.  We  should  be  in¬ 
clined  to  say  that  there  are  good 
programs  which  are  constructive 
for  all  parties  concerned,  as  well 
as  badly  organized  programs  which 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  one 
factor  or  another.” 

4-A  Report 

Late  last  year,  Lawrence  Valen- 
stein,  president  of  Grey  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  a  member  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies’  committee  on  agency  admin¬ 
istration,  prepared  a  comprehensive 
report  for  4-A  members  stating 
numerous  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages  of  co-op  advertising  (see 
box). 

After  weighing  these  and  other 
pro  and  con  factors  the  4-A  com¬ 
mittee  came  to  the  conclusion: 
“Cooperative  advertising,  while  it 
is  subject  to  many  abuses,  and  has 
many  pitfalls  for  the  manufacturer 
and  retailer,  can  be  a  very  useful 
and  profitable  arrangement  to  both 
if  it  is  truly  cooperative.” 

Basis  of  this  cooperation  and 


PROS  AND  CONS  OF  CO-OP 

The  following  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  co-op  advertising 
are  taken  from  a  report  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Association 
of  Advertising  Agencies  prepared 
by  Lawrence  Valenstein,  president 
of  Grey  Advertising  and  a  member 
of  the  4-A’s  committee  on  agency 
administration. 

Advantages 

•  Provides  lower  cost,  auto¬ 
matic  control  of  expenditures. 
Advertiser  can  place  newspaper 
advertising  at  local  rate.  Co-op 
advertising,  since  allowances  are 
generally  based  on  percentage  of 
sales,  follows  actual  retailer  sales 
cune. 

•  Advertiser  is  assured  of  local 
prestige  through  tie-in  with  local 
dealer. 

•  Co-op  supplements  national 
budget;  emphasizes  local  market, 
adds  selling  pressure  on  new  pro¬ 
ducts,  incorporates  directly  into 
retailer’s  advertising. 

•  Co-op  guides  consumer  to 
local  store,  identifies  authorized 
dealers  and  gives  price  as  well  as 
point  of  purchase. 

•  Dealer  cooperation  and  steady 
representation.  Dealer  “makes  the 
advertising  work”  because  he 
shares  the  cost. 

•  Co-op  permits  selectivity  and 
timing.  Allows  dealer  to  run  ad¬ 
vertising  to  meet  local  market 
situations  and  to  check  on  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  copy.  It  allows  special 
efforts  in  highly  receptive  markets, 
ties-in  with  product  distribution. 

Disadvantages 

•  Abuses.  Local  rate  set-up 
abused.  Dealers  look  upon  co-op 
allowance  as  extra  rebate  rather 
than  advertising  assistance,  often 
think  of  it  as  part  of  price,  instead 
of  ad  payment. 

•  B^ause  of  manufacturer’s 
lack  of  control,  it  is  difficult  to 
maintain  supervision  over  position. 
Quality  of  copy  and  layout  often 
reduc^  when  dealer  makes  up 
own  ads. 

•  Ineffective  efforts  and  high 
cost.  Co-op  often  results  in  poor 
national  coverage,  poor  coverage 
in  weak  markets.  Cost  per  thou¬ 
sand  “is  quite  high”  b^ause  of 
administration  and  production 
charges  and  special  handling  (re¬ 
tailer  production  charges). 

•  Dealers  often  fail  to  coordi¬ 
nate,  fail  to  advertise  consistently. 
Delays  in  timing  are  beyond  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  control. 

•  Friction  arises  between  adver¬ 
tiser  and  dealers  when  accounts 
fail  to  live  up  to  contract,  or  when 
weak  dealer  gets  smaller  per-unit 
allowance  than  strong  dealer. 

the  terms  must  be  clearly  under¬ 
stood  and  agreed  to  in  advance, 
the  4-A  report  noted,  and  there 
must  be  a  meeting  of  the  minds  as 
to  exactly  what  the  store  and  the 
manufacturer  are  to  contribute. 

For  example,  the  4-A  suggests 
establishment  of  a  ceiling  on  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  22) 
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NO!  This  is  not  on 

Advertisement  for  beer!! 

•  •  •  but  about  RESULTS 


According  to  the  agency  preparing  the  copy,  of  the  credit,  but  the  agency,  E  &  B  Beer  and 

E  &  B  Beer  Sales  in  Detroit  jumped  102%  in  ourselves  think  it  might  have  had  something 

July  of  1952.  We  would  like  to  add  a  “P.S.”  to  do  with  the  record.  Another  “P.S.”:  Sales 

to  this  advertisement  and  say  that  this  increase  of  E  &  B  Bottled  Beer  “Brew  1 03“  in  Wayne 

came  with  a  switch  of  the  E  &  B  advertising  to  County  kept  going  up  with  a  gain  of  89% 

EXCLUSIVE  USE  OF  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  in  August,  169%  in  September  and  121% 

in  July.  Now  we  wouldn’t  want  to  claim  all  in  October. 

JOHN  S.  KNtOHT,  » 

•AMEmCA'S  MOST  mTEKESUNG  NEWSPAPBt"  ‘  V  ^ 

StOtT,  HOOKS  ANO  PtNUtT— NAHONAt  KlMISINTATfVlS  .  "" 
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The  Advertiser  and  The 
Co-op  Advertising 

continued  from  page  20 


penditures  based  on  volume  of 
store’s  purchases;  also  agreement 
as  to  media  to  be  used,  when  ads 
are  to  run,  size  of  ads  and  manner 
in  which  brand  name  will  be  dis¬ 
played  by  stone. 

The  committee  also  suggested 
that  rates  paid  by  the  retailer 
should  be  part  of  the  agreement 
along  with  provisions  for  decrease 
or  increase  if  media  change  their 
rates.  Agreement  on  price  main¬ 
tenance  and  preparation  costs,  if 
any,  and  which  are  to  be  billed  to 
the  manufacturer  are  other  vital 
considerations. 

.  .  Under  no  circumstances 
should  a  co-op  ad  program  be 
adopted  unless  it  is  based  on  a 
clearly  understood  agreement  as  to 
the  provisions  outlined  above,”  t’ne 
4-A  cautions.  “And  the  manufac¬ 
turer  who  benefits  most  from  co-op 
is  the  one  who  makes  it  part  of  a 
well-rounded  promotional  pro¬ 
gram.  .  .  .” 

Retailer  Objections 

Obviously,  the  4-A  report 
pointed  out,  the  majority  of  re¬ 
tailers  regard  co-op  with  decided 
favor  “or  they  wouldn’t  be  solicit¬ 
ing  it  so  avidly.  But  there  have 
been  voices  in  retaildom  which 
warned  merchants  against  the  pit- 
falls  of  co-op  advertising.”  Here, 


Newspaper 

according  to  4-A  findings,  are  a 
few  of  the  objections  voiced  by 
retailers: 

1 )  It  induces  store  buyer  to  buy 
allowances,  instead  of  buying  a 
share  in  the  manufacturer’s  con¬ 
sumer  franchise;  2)  co-op  puts 
the  retailer  in  a  competition  for 
special  “inside”  deals.  This  en¬ 
courages  the  retail  racketeer,  puts 
the  legitimate  retailer  at  a  disad¬ 
vantage;  3)  co-op  compels  buyers 
to  indulge  in  shady  practices  that 
are  hardly  conducive  to  high 
morale;  4)  it  often  ends  up  by 
unbalancing  the  retailer’s  ad  bud¬ 
get,  puts  ad  dollars  behind  the 
lines  that  don’t  merit  backing; 
and  5)  it  is  a  bribe  to  push  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Trends 

The  4-A  found  a  trend  in  co-op 
advertising  for  giant  retailers  to 
become  middlemen  in  selling  space 
and  time.  “They’re  buying  TV 
time  and  reselling  it  to  manufac¬ 
turers.  They’re  buying  magazine 
space  and  parceling  it  out  to  ad¬ 
vertisers.  The  ‘cooperative’  adver¬ 
tising  devil  is  sprouting  new  wings. 
And  it  all  adds  up  to  new  prob¬ 
lems  for  advertiser,  publisher, 
station  owner,  retailer  and  agency.” 

These  4-A  findings  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  co-op  are  but  highlights 
from  the  association’s  29-page 
report  sent  to  all  member  agencies. 
However,  they  are  sufiicient  to 


out  of  the  21  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey 

ACCOUNT  FOR 
OF  THE  POPULATION 
OF  THE  E.  B.  INCOME 
OF  THE  RETAIL  SALES 


5  COUNTY  POPULATION 

Essex .  902,700 

Hudson  .  651,100 

Bergen  .  540,100 

Union  .  399,500 

Passaic  .  338,000 


Total  .  2.831,400 

State .  4,875,500 

Sources  Consumer  Markets 

County  Seat  Newspaper 
for  Union  County 
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point  up  the  possibility  that,  if  the 
open  abuse  of  the  co-op  system 
keeps  up,  it  might  well  become  the 
opening  wedge  for  further  regula¬ 
tion  of  all  forms  of  advertising. 

In  June  of  this  year,  Philip 
Salisbury,  editor.  Sales  Manage¬ 
ment,  put  the  issues  of  co-op 
advertising  squarely  before  the 
summer  meeting  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  Asso¬ 
ciation  (E&P,  June  28,  page  7); 
asked  and  answered  the  question. 
Is  co-op  advertising  an  effective 
merchandising  tool  or  a  disguised 
racket? 

At  the  time,  Mr,  Salisbury  pre¬ 
sented  survey  results  showing  that 
86  per  cent  of  respondents  said 
national  advertising  was  unaffect¬ 
ed  by  co-op;  93  per  cent  found  co¬ 
op  was  an  effective  merchandising 
tool;  and  64  per  cent  said  that 
what  they  liked  best  about  co-op 
advertising  was  that  it  makes  the 
retailer  “a  desirable  ally  of  our 
advertising  and  merchandising  set¬ 
up.” 

Mr.  Salisbury  laid  the  problem 
of  co-op  solidly  in  the  laps  of 
NAEA  members.  “Probably  the 
greatest  cause  of  bad  feeling  in 
connection  with  newspaper  co-op 
advertising,”  he  said,  “is  the  rate 
which  the  manufacturer  pays,  and 
the  greater  the  spread  between  the 
national  rate  and  the  lowest  retail 
rate  the  more  likelihood  for  bad 
feeling — or  for  extreme  elation  if 
the  manufacturer  is  sure  he  has 
made  a  good  deal. 

“Sometimes,”  he  continued, 
“there  is  a  spread  of  50  per  cent 
or  more  between  the  two  rates, 
and  this  makes  it  possible  for  both 
the  manufacturer  and  the  large 
retailer  to  feel  that  each  has  won 
a  prize.” 

(Back  in  late  1948  over-all  dif¬ 
ferential  for  dailies  was  52  per 
cent,  then  up  about  four  per  cent 
over  1947.  Sunday  differential  was 
running  close  to  77  per  cent,  a 
gain  of  about  1 1  per  cent.  At  the 
I  'ime,  this  spread  led  a  spokesman 
I  for  the  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  to  comment: 

“There  is  the  broad  problem  of 
whether  national  advertisers  are 
paying  a  disproportionate  share  of 
newspaper  costs.  Another  question 
is  whether  an  increase  in  local- 
national  rate  differential  might 
force  advertisers  into  cooperative 
advertising  as  a  way  of  getting 
around  unequal  heavy  rates.”). 

Cites  Example 

As  an  example,  Mr.  Salis’oury 
cited  the  case  where  a  newspaper 
has  an  80c  flat  rate  for  general 
advertisers,  while  the  large  retail¬ 
er  can  buy  the  space  for  40c. 

“If  the  manufacturer  pays  60c 
for  his  share  of  the  co-op  space, 
he  has  made  a  saving  of  25  per 
cent  over  what  he  would  have  had 
to  pay  if  he  had  purchased  it 
through  his  advertising  agency, 
while  the  retailer  buys  at  40c, 
sells  at  60c,  and  pockets  a  50  per 
cent  profit.  I  don’t  think  you  can 
use  rate  abuses  to  discourage  the 
national  advertiser  from  using  co¬ 
op.  Even  though  he  is  gypped  by 


the  dealer,  he  still  pays  less  than 
the  national  rate  in  most  cases.”  [ 

Mr.  Salisbury  went  on  to  give  1 
chapter  and  verse,  based  on  his 
survey,  as  to  why  non-users  of 
co-op  are  non-users.  A  few  reasons 
were: 

“Results  are  much  better  when 
dealers  are  ‘on  their  own,’  and 
we  do  larger  national  job  with 
money  available.” 

“A  big  headache  is  with  forced 
combination  papers.  We  have 
found  that  a  store  would  run  our 
copy  on  Thursday  evening,  but 
pull  it  out  of  the  Friday  morning  ; 
paper,  substituting  some  other  i 
type  of  branded  product,  but  we 
both  would  be  billed  for  the  full 
combination  rate.” 

“We’re  finally  dropping  out  of 
co-op  and  the  dealers  are  squawk¬ 
ing  because  they’re  losing  a  chance  « 
of  a  little  larceny.” 

Poor  Administration 
“The  whole  cooperative  adver¬ 
tising  field  employs  poor  business 
administration  in  practice,  if  not 
in  theory.” 

“We  think  it  an  evil  and  we 
intend  to  continue  to  spend  and 
control  our  own  set  budget.” 

Most  persistent  headache  in  co¬ 
op  seems  to  be  the  billing  proced¬ 
ure.  Manufacturers  ask  for  both 
tear  sheets  of  ads  and  invoices 
from  newspapers  which  have  been 
paid  by  the  retailer.  They  check  | 
the  ad,  the  rates  charged  (if  pos¬ 
sible);  then  remit  their  share  to  I 
the  retailers. 

Many  advertisers  handle  the 
auditing  themselves;  complain  they 
can’t  tell  if  invoices  are  based  ^ 
strictly  on  the  local  rate  or  con¬ 
tract  rate.  Many  metropolitan 
newspapers  don’t  send  out  invoices 
but  bill  by  the  month.  Here  the 
manufacturer  must  depend  upon 
past  performances  or  the  retail¬ 
ers’  bill. 

Checking  Services 
To  surmount  this  auditing-check¬ 
ing  problem,  some  advertisers 
turn  the  job  over  to  their  ad 
agencies  or  to  special  checking 
services.  Agencies  aren’t  too  keen 
on  this  set-up  however.  A  check¬ 
ing  service,  like  that  performed  by 
Advertising  Checking  Bureau, 
Chicago,  for  example,  seems  to 
offer  the  most  desirable  solution 
to  the  auditing-checking  problem. 

If  a  bill  for  co-op  must  be  ques¬ 
tioned  such  a  disinterested  service 
can  do  it  without  fracturing  ad-  ^ 
vertiser-dealer  association. 

Apropos  of  auditing-checking,  I 
Mr.  Salisbury  submitted  a  few  j 
comments  taken  from  his  survey. 

“Double  billing  by  small  news¬ 
papers  is  the  chief  evil,”  one  Ohio 
tire  manufacturer  was  quoted  as  j 
reporting.  “We  try  to  smoke  these 
out  by  insisting  that  advertising 
must  be  placed  by  agency  orders 
if  the  rate  is  more  than  net  na¬ 
tional.  Agency  then  bills  dealer 
for  his  share." 

The  practice  of  newspapers  giv¬ 
ing  two  rates  irked  another  adver¬ 
tiser  because  it  “makes  possible  ^ 

{Continued  on  page  24) 
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In  the  state  of  Ohio  she’s  up  to  her  neck  in  corsets 
and  brassieres. 


What  a  state !  In  her  market  area  the  average  family 
spends  $14.00  a  year  for  foundations — three  times  more 
than  the  average  family  in  an  equally  prosperous  market 
farther  west. 

/ 

Why  such  a  difference  in  buying  habits?  Who  knows! 
Duds  to  one  woman  are  a  dud  to  another. 


The  important  thing  is  this:  preferences  vary.  City 
by  city.  Region  by  region.  Garment  by  garment. 
Product  by  product.  Business  by  business. 

The  nation  is  a  patchwork  market,  where  it’s  easy  to 
waste  your  advertising  dollars  unless  you  take  advantage 
of  the  flexibility  of  newspapers. 

Use  the  ad  medium  that  lets  you  put  sales  pressure 
where  pressure  does  the  most  good.  Consider  the  State 
your  business  is  in — and  advertise  accordingly. 

How  about  your  big  and  little  markets?  We  have 
information  that  can  help  you  get  the  biggest  sales 
returns  from  each  and  every  one.  Write  or  phone. 

Bureau  of  Advertising  —American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  570  Lexington  Avenue,  New 
York  22,  PLaza  9-6262 — 360  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago  1,  STate  2-8681 — 240  Montgomery  Street, 
San  Francisco  4,  EXbrook  2-8530. 


**Look  at  the  state  this  girl  is  in* 


Sponsored  by  The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  tho  intorosts  of  fuller  understanding  of  newspapers 
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nowadays,  is  achieved  only  through  provable  merit.  An 
alert  evening  newspaper,  The  Scranton  Times,  covers 
its  great  market  with  an  unchallenged  thoroughness. 


EARNING  POWER 


of  a  City  Zone  population  of  186,868  and  a  vast  ABC 
Retail  Trading  Area  of  415,373  gives  impetus  to  the 
service  The  Times  offers  'its  national  advertisers.  An 
industrial  empire. 


ADVERTISING 


leadership  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  73.3%  of  all 
National  Advertising  appearing  in  Scranton  papers  is 
TiMES-scheduled.  Thes.-  users  of  newspaper  space  have 
been  continuous  in  their  allegiance. 


DEPENDABILITY 


The  Sceanton  Times  consistently  maintains  its  effective 
reader-domination  of  the  great  anthracite  region  .  .  . 
because  it  delivers  the  highest  ration  of  family  coverage. 


ECONOMICS 


A  newspaper’s  ability  to  Do  The  Job  for  “N'ational”  is 
reflected  in  buying  power  of  the  market.  Wholesale 
trade  in  Scranton  (1951)  estimated  at  $190,000,000; 
Retail— $214,300,000. 


RESULTS 

from  advertising  in  The  Timep  are  wisely  based  on  that 
irrevocable  "must” — Coverage.  79.8%  coverage  in  the 
Scranton  City  Zone:  66.6%  in  the  balance  of  the  county. 
Net  paid  circulation,  56,049. 


SCRANTON 


is  the  logical  trading  center  for  its  impressive,  aggregate 
market,  and  earning  power  emanates  from  diversified 
industry,  agriculture,  mining,  railroad  shops,  textiles. 


HOMES 


arc  the  cornerstones  of  st-ibilized  market  prosiierity 
.  .  home  OWNERSHIP.  Great  housing  projects  are 
in  progress;  over  1,000  dwelling  units  now  under  con¬ 
struction.  The  Times  GOES  INTO  THESE  HOMES 
.  .  .  regularly. 


INCOME 


stifficicncj-  is  highlighted  by  the  Scr.Tnton  store-wide  sales 
and  the  ultra-modern  shopping  streets— plus  dealer  col- 
lalxiration  with  National. 


PERCENTAGES 

are  impressive.  The  leadership  of  The  Scranton  Times 
is  expressed  in  a  comparison  of  National  Advertising 
placement — 2,159,615  lines:  Times:  second  paper: 
755,489. 


SHtt  firanton  Cimts 


SCRANTON.  PENNA. 

GEORGE  A.  McDEVITT  CO.,  National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Detroit 

RADIO  STATION  WQAM  —  AM  and  FM 


The  Advertiser  and  The 


Co-op  Advertising 

continued  from  page  22 


brigandage  on  the  part  of 'retail¬ 
ers — especially  the  chain  drug 
stores.  They  use  the  differential  to 
earn  a  profit  on  their  advertising 
departments.  I  consider  money 
spent  for  co-op  ads  a  bribe  to 
buy  retailer  cooperation. 

These  are  just  a  few  sample  re¬ 
actions  of  nonusers  of  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  and  users  -  with  -  gripes. 
What  about  satisfied  users? 

Here,  again,  Mr.  Salisbury 
wasn’t  at  a  loss  to  produce  favor¬ 
able  reactions  by  the  score.  He 
told  the  NAEA  meeting  about  the 
co-op  user  that  said  he  could  give 
316  reasons  why  not  to  use  co-op 
— “cheating,  headaches,  fights, 
paper  work,  spotty  coverage,  slop¬ 
py  control,  etc.  And  I  can  give 
you  one  reason  for  it — it  makes 
sales!” 

An  Eastern  manufacturer  of 
cameras  snapped  this  flattering 
word-picture  of  co-op:  “Co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  can  do  a  job  for  the  man¬ 
ufacturer  that  no  other  kind  of 
advertising  can  possibly  do;  it  can 
talk  to  the  local  prospect  at  exact¬ 
ly  the  right  time,  in  the  right 
place,  and  in  exactly  the  right 
tone  of  voice.  Yet  many  manufac¬ 
turers,  by  overzealous  policing  of 
the  tone  of  local  advertising,  in¬ 
advertently  lose  this  advantage.” 

A  Mid-West  equipment  manu¬ 
facturer  took  this  realistic  view: 
“One  manufacturer  allows  75-25 
co-op;  the  competitor  retailiates 
with  100  per  cent.  Most  manufac¬ 
turers  violate  Robinson  Patman 
Act  habitually.  Price  control  laws 
also  complicate  co-op.  It’s  a  big 
subject — a  big  headache — ^but  we 
have  to  use  it.” 

The  above  sampling  of  com¬ 
ments  shows  the  great  variety  of 
reasons  for  the  intense  interest  in 
the  subject  of  co-op  advertising. 
It’s  something  that  few  national 
advertisers  of  consumer  products 
can  ignore  or  laugh  off — and  most 
certainly  the  newspaper  industry 
can’t  just  shrug  it  off. 

In  presenting  his  findings  to  the 
NAEA  Mr.  Salisbury  offered  to 
the  newspaper  ad  executives  a 
number  of  possible  solutions — 
ranging  from  maintaining  silence 
and  assuming  the  practice  doesn’t 
exist,  to  accepting  the  fact  that 
some  advertisers  use  co-op  only 
because  national  vs  local  rate  dif¬ 
ferential  makes  it  attractive. 

“The  Advertising  Checking 
Bureau,”  Mr.  Salisbury  concluded, 
“reads  every  line  of  display  adver¬ 
tising  in  every  daily  and  Sunday 
newspaper  in  the  country  and 
knows  a  lot  about  co-op  plans. 

“Why  don’t  you  challenge  them 
to  study  the  problem  and  present 
a  proposal?” 

4  4  4 

A  fourth  article  will  tell  what 
a  few  advertisers  are  doing  about 
cooperative  advertising. 
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National  Food 
To  Avoid  Non- 
Food  Lines 

Chicago — ^National  Food  Stores 
are  planning  to  “stay  clear”  of 
non-food  lines  as  store  traffic 
builders,  concentrating  their  ef¬ 
forts  in  the  food  field,  Harley  V. 
McNamara,  president.  National 
Tea  Co.,  told  Chicago  Ad  Club 
members.  l 

“We  still  see  nothing  wrong  in 
selling  food  in  food  stores,”  de¬ 
clared  Mr.  McNamara  in  discus¬ 
sing  the  future  of  super  food  ^ 
marts  and  their  self-servicing  fea¬ 
tures.  ) 

National  Food  Stores’  sales 
have  increased  from  96  million  i 
dollars  in  1944  to  over  360  mil-  I 
lion  last  year — heading  for  400 
million  this  year  —  he  told  his 
audience.  National  Tea  now 
ranks  as  the  12th  largest  retailer 
in  the  U.  S.,  he  pointed  out. 

Mr,  McNamara  credited  news-  1 
paper  advertising,  sales  promo¬ 
tions  and  good  manpower  for  the 
phenomenal  growth  of  National’s 
sales  volume.  The  food  chain,  ^ 
which  includes  785  Midwestern  l 
stores,  spends  75  per  cent  of  its  j 
total  ad  budget  in  newspapers. 

“I’m  a  great  believer  in  news-  ! 
paper  advertising  and  give  it  No. 

1  credit  for  our  constant  sales  ex¬ 
pansion,”  said  the  National  Tea 
Company  president.  ^ 

Telling  of  the  growth  of  self- 
service  and  packaged  foods,  Mr. 
McNamara  said  that  he  did  not 
personally  go  for  including  non-  . 
food  lines  to  any  major  degree  in  ^ 

the  National  food  stores.  He  said 
he  was  opposed  to  “food  depart-  | 

ment  stores.”  1 

He  showed  how  in  Chicago,  j 

National’s  newspaper  linage  had 
increased  five  times  in  volume  j 

since  1944,  with  sales  up  more  > 

than  four  times.  Last  year.  Na¬ 
tional  used  1,055,000  lines  of 

newspaper  advertising  in  Chicago 
papers,  he  said. 

■ 

F.  R.  Feland,  Treasurer,  | 

BBD&O,  Dies  in  N.  Y. 

F.  R.  Feland,  65,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  ® 

York  City,  died  November  14 

after  a  long  illness.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  board  as  well  as 
chairman  of  the  agency’s  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

At  one  time  Mr.  Feland  was 
employed  by  the  Lawrenceburg 
(Ky.)  Anderson  News  where  he 
worked  as  compositor,  press  feed¬ 
er,  advertising  salesman,  bill  col¬ 
lector,  reporter  and  editorial 
writer. 

He  came  to  New  York  in  1910; 
joined  George  Batten  Company 
which  in  1928  merged  with  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  to  form 
BBD&O. 
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The  Altoona  Market  has  more 
good  reasons  than  ever  to 
celebrate  Thanksgiving.  As 
“AT’  would  say,  treating  the 
makings  of  a  golden  pie  to 
vernacular — "bring  on  the  bird 
and  the  giblet  gravy  and  all 
that  goes  with  the  occasion. 
This  here  slice  of  America  is 
ridirf  high,  wide  an’  pritty’’! 


Altoona  fives  dianks  for  ib 
ideal  location  in  the  rich, 
central  part  of  a  wealthy 
State.  Wonderful  roads  link 
it  with  all  the  busy  surround- 
inf  trade  area. 


P 

wf  Altoona  fives  thanks  for  ib 
"  frowinf  industrial  sbength, 
its  payroll  bonus  of  railroad 
shops,  its  famous-brand 
plants,  ib  balanced  economy, 
neatly  tied  in  with  surround¬ 


ing  farm  wealth. 


Altoona  gives  thanks  for  its 
mounting  record  of  retail 
sales  and  ib  per-capita 
wherewithal  to  buy  what  it 
wanb  ...  the  best  things  of 
life.  (There’ll  be  no  more 
abundant  Thanksgiving  table 
in  all  the  land.) 


And 


finally,  THE 


ALTOONA  MIRROR  gives 
thanks  for  the  loyalty  of  its 
constant  readers,  plus  the 
fact  that  it  is  favored  in  96% 
of  the  City  Zone  homes. 


^  of  tl 

I  Eltoona 
IISEttror. 


ALTOONA'S  (PA.)  ONLY 
EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

Richard  E.  Be^er,  Adv.  Mgr. 


The  Advertiser  and  The  Newspaper 


Dailies  in  162  Markets 


Got  $11,49  per  Family 


National  advertisers  spent  an 
average  of  $11.49  per  family  in 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers  last 
year  to  reach  consumers  in  162 
standard  metropolitan  markets  an¬ 
nually  surveyed  by  the  magazine 
Sales  Management. 


RETAIL  AD  SURVEY 


These  same  advertisers,  the  sur¬ 
vey  found,  spent  an  average  of 
$3.08  for  every  $1,000  of  retail 
sales.  Highest  amount  per  family 
spent  by  national  advertisers  was 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  newspapers. 
New  Orleans  dailies,  with  an  aver¬ 
age  of  $4.23,  received  the  highest 
amount  per  $1,000  of  retail  sales, 
while  Miami,  Fla.,  was  the  best 
sold  area  on  the  basis  of  income, 
with  $2.97  being  spent  in  its  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  for  every 
$1,000  of  income  in  the  area. 

The  Bridgeport-Stamford-Nor- 
walk  area  of  Connecticut  is  the 
nation’s  richest  retail  market  as 
measured  in  terms  of  personal  and 
family  buying  power,  according  to 
the  magazine’s  findings,  which  es¬ 
timated  the  Bridgeport  area’s  per- 
capita  income  at  $2,086  and  its 
per  family  income  at  $7,217. 

Second  in  family  income  but 
first  in  per  capita  and  family  sales 
is  the  Amarillo,  Tex.,  area,  the 
survey  said.  It  produced  $1,728 
in  sales  per  person  and  $5,490  per 
family  in  1951. 

The  New  York  City-Northern 
New  Jersey  area,  easily  the  coun¬ 
try’s  biggest  in  terms  of  over-all 
volume,  ranks  a  poor  53rd  on  a 
per  capita  sales  basis  and  64th  in 
average  family  sales. 


$2  5-Million  Levittown 
Shopping  Center  to  Open 

Newspapers  serving  the  Levit¬ 
town,  Pa.,  area  are  due  to  get 
some  extra  retail  linage  in  the  not 
too  distant  future. 

Twelve  firms — including  a  top 
mail-order  house  as  well  as  a  lead¬ 
ing  supermarket  and  drug  chain — 
have  signed  long-term  leases  for 
space  in  the  $25,000,000  shopping 
center  in  Levittown,  Pa.,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Levitt  &  Sons,  Inc. 

Tenants  already  signed  include 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.;  Penn  Fruit 
Co.;  Sun  Ray  Drug  Co.;  W.  T. 
Grant — all  heavy  users  of  news¬ 
paper  space.  This  advance  guard 
in  a  contingent  of  more  than  100 
retail  and  service  establishments 
that  will  set  up  shop  in  the  plan¬ 
ned  community  of  16,000  homes 
will  start  taking  occupancy  next 
month. 

Target  day  for  the  food  and 
drug  chains,  first  stores  to  start 
operating  in  what  will  shortly  be¬ 


come  the  biggest  business  district 
between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia, 
is  December  15. 


Night  Shopping  Result 
Of  Specious  Reasoning 

Tendency  toward  nocturnal 
shopping  is  being  brought  about 
through  specious  reasoning  of  lo¬ 
cal  merchants  rather  than  by  ac¬ 
tual  need  or  demand  on  the  part 
of  consumers,  according  to  find¬ 
ings  of  a  survey  conducted  by 
Marketscope  Research  (Do.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J.,  and  sponsored  by  the 
retail  division  of  the  Passaic 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Marketscope  interviewed  1,453 
households  in  the  Passaic  market 
area  to  determine  consumer  atti¬ 
tude  toward  store  hours  as  they 
now  exist  in  Passaic  (open  Friday 
evening  until  9:00).  90.8  percent 
of  all  households  interviewed 
stated  that  present  store  hours  sat¬ 
isfy  their  shopping  needs.  All  re¬ 
spondents  were  then  asked,  “If 
the  stores  were  to  open  another 
evening  during  the  week,  which 
night  would  be  most  convenient 
for  you?”  Almost  one-third  of 
the  sample  stated  that  it  would 
not  make  any  difference  which 
night  the  stores  would  open.  How¬ 
ever,  26  per  cent  chose  Thursday 
evening. 

Considering  the  whole  shopping 
area  of  Passaic,  Clifton  and  the 
environs,  62  per  cent  of  the  shop¬ 
pers  stated  that  they  do  shop  in 
the  evening. 

Discussing  the  survey  results, 
R.  E.  Spinner,  executive  director 
of  Marketscope,  stated  that  while 
there  may  be  an  increase  in  total 
sales  due  to  later  shopping  hours, 
the  attendant  increase  in  operat¬ 
ing  costs  would  nullify  any  addi¬ 
tional  profit.  He  said  that  open¬ 
ing  another  night  would  tend  to 
divert  daytime  shoppers  to  night 
shopping  which  would  mean  that 
the  same  total  volume  would  be 
spread  over  longer  hours. 

Mr.  Spinner  explained  that  in 
keeping  open  another  night  the 
retailer  may  be  creating  a  serious 
personnel  problem  and  may  be 
destroying  the  work  hour  standard 
which  has  taken  him  so  long  to 
establish. 

“Increased  net  profit,  resulting 
from  increased  sales,  can  only  be 
attained  through  a  growth  in  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power,”  he 
added. 


Goodrich  (Dompany  this  week 
told  the  26th  annual  Sales  Man¬ 
agers  Conference  here  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

Changes  in  population,  in  peo¬ 
ple’s  ways  of  living  and  working, 
and  in  our  technological  growth 
are  vital  factors  which  will  influ¬ 
ence  our  thinking  in  the  coming 
years,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hoban  pointed  out  that  re¬ 
cent  studies  showed  that  the  coun¬ 
try’s  total  population  would  in¬ 
crease  only  about  15  per  cent  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  10  years,  the  school 
age  group  by  35  per  cent,  and  the 
older  age  group  by  30  per  cent. 
However,  the  producing  group, 
those  from  21  to  65,  will  increase 
only  about  nine  per  cent,  meaning 
many  more  consumers  and  only  a 
few  more  producers. 

Hoban  pointed  out  that  sales 
managers  hoping  for  success  in 
the  future  will  have  to  be  increas¬ 
ingly  conscious  of  the  country’s 
younger  age  group  which  has 
come  into  being  in  the  last  20 
years.  Advertising  and  sales  pro¬ 
motion  directed  to  this  vast  and 
growing  market  will  require  spe¬ 
cial  planning,  he  said. 


Shryock  Stresses 
Value  of  Net  Paid 


Chicago  —  Paid  publications, 
such  as  newspapers,  offer  a  more 
economcial  buy  to  advertisers 
than  do  media  that  rely  entirely 
on  the  advertiser  to  pay  the  cost, 
James  N.  Shryock,  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  told  Chicago  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  American  Association 
of  Newspaper  Representatives. 

“When  a  paid  publication  in¬ 
creases  its  circulation  10  per  cent, 
at  least  a  third  of  that  added  cost 
comes  from  the  readers,”  he  said, 
“while  other  media,  such  as  radio 
and  television,  must  pass  along 
that  increased  cost  directly  to  the 
advertiser.” 

Henry  Slamin,  retiring  AANR 
president,  announced  the  annual 
AANR  meeting  will  be  held  here, 
December  1,  at  the  Knickerbock¬ 
er  Hotel. 


Autos,  Population  Shape 
Sales  Trend,  Confab  Told 
The  automobile  may  eventually 
make  large  downtown  department 
stores  obsolete  by  stimulating 
growth  of  suburban  shopping  cen¬ 
ters,  J.  A.  Hoban  of  the  B.  F. 


Globe  and  Mail  Talks 
Tor-Ont-Airo  Story 

Toronto  —  The  story  of  Tor- 
Ont-Airo  is  the  Globe  and  Mail’s 
contribution  to  the  promotion  of 
the  newspaper  as  the  chief  adver¬ 
tising  medium. 

S.  T.  Bardel,  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  taken  the  pro¬ 
duction —  colored  cards  synchro¬ 
nized  with  a  recording — on  “the 
road”  for  presentations  before 
agency  and  advertiser  groups  in 
both  (Danada  and  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  effective  features  of 
the  presentation  is  a  take-away 
series  of  map  cards  which  puts 
across  the  idea  of  how  well  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  a  morning  paper, 
covers  the  three  segments  of  the 
market. 
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WHEN  A  M  AN  ffi’ts  where  he  Can't 
laufih,  he's  through.  TIuy  may 
not  hnry  him  yet  'cause  they  wait  for 
thehmlyto  die,  though  tfw  soul  may 
have  left  it  years  htfore.  iMUpfiter 
over  wholesome  things  is  as  much  an 
expression  of  the  soul  as  are  love 
and  pity;  and  when  it  departs  the 
soul  is  dying — and  blood  pressure 
rises. 

The first  indication  is  when  a  man 
can't  laugh  at  himst'lf.  Our  own  an- 
tics  are  about  the  most  ludicrous 
things  that  we  encounter  in  life.  Still 
we  spend  much  of  our  time  laughing 
at  the  expense  of  others — or  ptiying 
them  to  make  us  laugh;  just  like  an¬ 
cient  kings  hired  court  jesters;  then 
beheaded  them  when  they  weren't 
funny. 

Dim't  get  the  idea  that  I  don't 
think  some  of  the  jesters  we  now  hire 
should  Ik’  fM’heudetl;  excluding  col¬ 
umnists,  of  courst-. 

Contrary  to  the  inane  saving,  no¬ 
body  ever  laughed  himself  to  death, 
but  plenty  have  grouched  themselves 
into  the  grave;  Ix’times  taking  the  joy 
out  of  life  for  mhers." 


IN  THE  ELEV  ENTH  MONTH  of  oiif  year  vve  all  set  asitle 
one  day  for  gratitude,  ealled  “'riiaiiksgiving”. 

Kven  in  a  naughty  world  there  are  so  many  things 
for  whieli  to  he  grateful. 

1  am  thankful  to  he  surrounded  hy  a  group  of  eflieient, 
capable  ass«M’iates. 'I  hese  I  salute  with  a  turkey  token, 
as  noted  on  this  week’s  payroll  cheek. 

Mv  own  taste  for  turkey  was  tremenchmsiy  titillated 
on  the  occasion  pictured  above.  It's  in  the  galley  of 
a  <lredge  owned  hy  our  friend  LaPorte  of  Arlington,  V  a. 

'I'he  machinery  hidden  in  that  floating  factory  is  as 
numerous  and  noisy  as  a  comjjosing  nK)m  and  press 
room  combined! 

A  certain  publisher  friend  of  mine  sai»l:  “(]ome  aboard 
—  it  may  give  you  some  ideas  on  dredging  up  more 
linage  and  dollars  for  your  clients.”  I  did  notice  one  thing 
in  the  operation  —  they  worked  eight  <lays  a  week  and 
all  night  and  certainly  got  their  job  done.  \\e<-an  hardly 
hope  to  copy  their  system  hut  our  f<»rniula  is  not  so 
much  different  from  theirs,  being  simpiv  "Work,  work 
and  more  work.” 

But  not  without  the  rest-heat,  a  little  leisure  and  a 
gtHwl  laugh. 

Head  what  our  friend,  Frank  'Fripp,  has  to  say  so 
much  better  than  anything  1  could  write  on  the  subject 
of  a|iplv  ing  laughter  to  support  the  elTi>rts  re<piir<-d. 

File  turkey  in  the  gallev,  hy  the  way,  was  most  de¬ 
licious —  so  was  the  coffee  —  and  1  hope  yours  will  he 
the  same.  w.  E.  E. 


’LOCALNEVVS  DAILIES  —  fcnjf/c  advertising  medium 


The  Julius  Mathews  Special  Agency^  inc. 
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LOCALNEWS 


Decentralized  | 
Market  Turns 
To  A.M.  Papers 

San  Francisco — An  innovation 
amidst  mass  advertising  of  the 
$30,000,000  Stonestown  project 
here  is  the  use  of  morning  news¬ 
papers  for  food  promoition. 

Weekly  seven  -  column  18 -inch 
market  ads  are  appearing  over  a 
three-week  period  in  the  morning 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  and  San 
Francisco  Examiner.  The  market 
and  Stonestown’s  Mall,  compris¬ 
ing  27  stores,  opened  this  month. 

Opening  advertising  was  fea¬ 
tured  by  100,000  lines  of  newspa¬ 
per  copy,  over  two  weeks,  in  the 
afternoon  San  Francisco  Call-Bul¬ 
letin  and  the  San  Francisco  News. 
The  Call-Bulletin  will  present  a 
32-page  section  December  9  in  a 
further  joint  ad  operation  by 
Stonestown,  it  was  learned. 


"I’ve  never  seen  any  reason  .  .  .” 

“Stonestown  is  San  Francisco’s 
entry  in  the  decentralizing  move¬ 
ment,”  explained  Eric  Cullenward, 
who  prepared  the  100,000  lines  of 
special  advertising  and  the  pro¬ 
motion  heralding  the  opening  of 
the  project.  He  has  just  joined 
Richard  N.  Meltzer  Advertising, 
Inc.,  and  closed  his  own  offices  of 
Eric  Cullenward  and  Associates. 

Stonestown  comprises  693 
apartment  units,  store  outlets 
which  include  a  major  unit  of  the 
Emporium,  a  medical-dental  build¬ 
ing  with  67  offices,  parking  spots 
for  2,600  autos,  and  is  “a  com¬ 
plete  city  within  a  city,”  Mr.  Cul¬ 
lenward  said. 

Opening  of  the  Mall  shops  and 
food  market  this  month  was 
marked  by  four  special  sections 
in  the  city’s  dailies. 

“Stonestown  people  are  pro¬ 
gressive,”  Mr.  Cullenward  stressed 
in  discussing  the  successive  news¬ 
paper  displays  which  have  marked 
the  development  on  the  ocean  side 
of  this  city.  The  test  of  morning 
paper  food  advertising  is  made  in 
the  belief  that  many  housewives 
today  like  to  get  an  early  start  at 
home,  read  the  morning  paper 
and  then  go  to  market,  he  said. 

“I’ve  never  seen  any  reason  why 
all  of  the  food  copy  should  be 
concentrated  in  the  afternoon  pa¬ 
pers,”  Mr.  Cullenward  added. 
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Englander  Terms  for/i 

Drive  a  Success  I^ds 

Chicago — The  Englander  Com-  noun< 
pany,  Inc.’s  latest  newspaper  ad-  camp; 
vertising  program  has  b^n  de-  is  me 
dared  a  success  by  Richard  W.  used 
Girvin,  advertising  director  for  the  years, 
mattress  manufacturers. 

Mr.  Girvin  termed  response  to 
the  newspaper  supplement  ad 
which  appeared  last  Sept.  14  as 
being  “terrific.”  The  ad  dealt  pri- 


HeinzBuys  Three-Fourths 
Total  Sunday  Readership 


$3-Million  of  Packard's 
$8-Million  Budget  in  Dailies 

Newspaper  advertising  will  ap¬ 
proximate  three  million  dollars  of 
Packard’s  total  $8,000,000  ad 
budget  for  1953,  (E&P,  Novem¬ 
ber  8,  page  76)  representing  about 
a  30  percent  increase  in  newspa¬ 
per  expenditures  over  this  year, 
according  to  Robert  W.  Straughn, 
merchandising  manager. 

“Packard’s  newspaper  advertiv 
ing  will  be  hard-hitting  with  a  re¬ 
tail  appeal,”  he  said. 

First  newspaper  ads,  (via  Max- 
on,  Inc.,  Detroit)  are  scheduled 
for  November  28.  Blanket  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  in  all  Packard 
dealer  cities  is  planned. 

Antell  Testing  Jingle  Ads 
In  Baltimore  Newspapers 

Charles  Antell  Inc.,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  makers  of  Formula  No.  9 
hair  cream  and  shampoo  (EAP, 
Oct.  25,  page  16),  is  currently 
testing  a  scries  of  12  ads  (via  Tele¬ 
vision  Advertising  Associates)  in 
newspapers  in  and  around  Balti¬ 
more. 

The  100-line  insertions  feature 
four-line  jingles;  offer  $10  for  each 
used.  Insertions  are  scheduled  to 
run  twice  a  week  for  13  weeks  and 
will  be  expanded  to  other  markets 
depending  upon  outcome  of  the 
tests. 


troit)  on  three  leading  Heinz  va-  used  this  medium— is  running  in  Mattress-Red  Line  Foundation  En- 
rieties  —  baked  beans,  soup  and  one-third  page  layouts  in  news-  semble. 

baby  foods,  it  was  announced  this  paper  comic  sections.  jhe  campaign  was  centered  in 

week  by  Franklin  Bell,  director  of  Heinz  sales  branches  have  been  23  Metro  sections  and  39  other 
advertising  and  public  relations.  given  advance  ad  schedules  for  papers  throughout  the  country, 

newspapers  in  the  territories  they  especially  in  those  cities  which 
CAMPAIGN  ROUNDUP  cover  to  enable  salesmen  to  take  house  an  Englander  factory  or 

advantage  of  the  program  in  plan-  warehouse. 

ning  store  sales  and  promotions  A  special  effort  to  secure  indi- 
Mr.  Bell  said  that  comic  sec-  with  grocers  on  the  featured  va-  vidual  store  tie-in  advertising  in 
tions,  Sunday  magazines  and  roto-  neties.  conjunction  with  the  Englander  ad 

gravure  sections  are  carrying  the  was  successful.  This  effort  paid 

advertising,  and  that  a  synchron-  Cj-i-ert  Announces  Plans  many  areas,  where  tie-ins 

ized  schedule  of  ads  has  been  set  _  AHworticinrt  ranged  from  store  listings  of  those 

to  run  through  the  beginning  of  Holiday  Advertismg  carrying  the  Englander  en- 

May-  .  “Almost  any  whiskey  makes  a  semble,  to  full  page  store  ads. 

Family  coverage  for  the  three  welcome  gift  but  only  Lord  Cal- 
Heinz  varieties  is  the  goal,  Mr.  vert  says  To  a  Man  of  Distinc- 
Bell  declared,  and  it  is  being  tion.’”  That  statement  will  be 
achieved,  he  added,  by  advertis-  featured  in  the  1952  Lord  Calvert 
ing  that  will  reach  85  per  cent  of  hofliday  advertising,  it  was  an- 
the  nation’s  families  through  their  nounc^  by  Walter  Houghton. 

Sunday  newspapers.  advertising  manager,  Calvert  Dis- 

He  went  on  to  say  that  one-fifth  tillers  Corp. 


After  opening  up  with  a  1,400- 
line  pre-Thanksgiving  newspaper 
ad.  Lord  Calvert  copy  will  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  brand’s  extra  gift  ap¬ 
peal. 

Calvert  Reserve  holiday  adver¬ 
tising  will  be  featured  by  a  series 
of  200-line  newspaper  ads  to  run 
almost  daily  in  the  weeks  before 
Christmas.  Each  ad  will  mention 
the  number  <rf  shopping  days  re¬ 
maining  and  also  suggest  gihs  in¬ 
cluding,  of  course,  Calvert  in  each 


Swewt  Advertising 
goes  to 

PEOIBA.  .where  the 
Money  IS- 


New  Plymouth  Debuted 
Nov.  20  in  Most  Dailies 

Philadelphia — Almost  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  were 
used  in  a  three-week  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  (via  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son)  by  Plymouth  leading  up  to 
its  announcement  of  the  1953 
Plymouth  November  20. 

Teaser  ads  in  300-line  size  were 
scheduled  two  or  three  times 
weekly,  and  a  number  of  full-page 
and  1500-line  ads  in  the  dailies 
stressed  different  announcement 
angles. 


No-Cal  in  New  York 
Kirsch  Beverages,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y,,  has  started  a  30-day  cam¬ 
paign  on  behalf  of  No-Cal  dietetic 
soft  drinks.  The  promotion  will 
involve  eight  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Greater  New  York 
trying  area  with  units  of  1,500 
lines  going  to  standard  papers  and 
600  lines  to  tabloids.  Starting  the 
latter  part  of  November,  the  cam¬ 
paign  (via  Grey  Advertising 
Agency)  will  be  backed  up  by 
radio-TV  and  point-of-sale.  Spe¬ 
cial  campaigns  have  been  set  up 
for  distribution  in  New  Jersey, 
Washington  and  Connecticut. 


METROPOLITAN  PEORIA 


76ih  in  POPULATION 


Everything  in 
BALTIMORE 
revolves 
1  around 


th  in  Per  Capita 
BUYING  INCOME 


Increases  Rates  Ic 

In  line  with  increased  circula¬ 
tion,  the  Goldsboro  (N.  C.) 
News- Argus  announces  an  in¬ 
crease  in  general  advertising  rates 
of  Ic  per  line,  effective  January 
1,  1953.  The  new  rate  for  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  is  8c  per  line  flat. 


and  34th  in  Per  Family  BUYING  INCOME 


Up  HOB&M  Space  Man 

John  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  formerly 
assistant  space  buyer,  is  now  full 
space  buyer  at  Hewitt,  Ogilvy, 
^nson  &  Mather,  New  York.  Mr. 
Wilson  had  earlier  been  with 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan. 


PEORIA  JOURNAL  STAR 


, '17*7', Covers  .411  Peoriorea 
yfr^^RcpKscirtod  Nationally  by  WARD-GRIFFITH  CO..  Inc. 
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IF  YOU  WANT  THE  SMOOTHEST 
ACCELERATION,  DECELERATION  and  BRAKING 


Cliae-Westinghottse 

Alternating  Current  Unit  Driwes 
4  Have  Long  Been  the  Best 


Ihe  diagram  .  .  .  repro¬ 
duced  from  the  operating 
chart  of  a  typical  run  of  a 
metropolitan  newspaper 
. . .  tells  the  story  of  unusual 
performance  with  Cline- 
Westinghouse  Alternating 
Current  Unit  Drives. 


But  you  also  want  smoothness 
and  you  get  it  with  Cline- 
Westinghouse  .  .  .  the  same 
smooth  and  gradual  operation 
claimed  for  the  so-called 
"stepless”  drives,  with  far 
greater  simplicity  and  ease 
of  maintenance. 

For  speed,  plus  a  smooth 
operation  which  reduces 
web-breaks,  down-time  and 
operation  costs,  the  world’s 
greatest  newspapers  have 
adopted  .  .  . 

Cline- Westinghouse 
Alternating  Current 
Unit  Drives. 
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ILASSIFEED  CLINIC 


THE  LADY  CAMS' 


Breakfast  Briefs 

A  court  has  ruled  that  when  a 
person  says  “just  a  minute”  he 
means  “just  a  few  seconds.”  The 
court  obviously  never  told  a  small 
boy  to  go  to  bed. 


White  House  sources  say  that 
Truman  will  tcike  full  responsi-  i 
bility  for  decisions  he  makes  after 
conferring  with  Eisenhower. 
Harry  does  not  plan  to  run  again 
for  the  ex-presidency. 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 


•  An  sir  alia 

•  Th«  only  journal  giving  tho 
news  of  advarfisars,  advartit- 
ing  aganh,  publishing,  print¬ 
ing  and  commarcial  radio  in 
Australia  and  Naw  Zaaland. 

If  you  ara  planning  salas 
campaigns  or  ara  intarastad 
in  thasa  tarritorias  raad 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

15  Hamtltea  Sfraat 
Sydney,  Anstralla 

^bUahed  Moothl/, 

Oea  Testf  SubtarlptloD  $S.M 


The  International 
Year  Book 
ANPA  Convention 
Numbers 

Syndicate  Directory 
ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  Numbers 
Mechanical  Tabulation 
Number 

The  Market  Guide 


Newspapers 
Public  Relations  or 
Institutional  Advertising 
Newspaper  Equipment 
and  Supplies 
Syndicates  and  Services 
Newspaper 
Representatives 
Radio,  TV  Equipment 
and  Services 
Miscellaneous 
Gassifications 


CAMs  Can  Help  Get 
More  National  Classified 

By  Daniel  L  Lionel 
CAM,  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle 

“I  HAVE  heard  advertising  the  decision  about  the  boundaries 
agency  executives  complain  that  as  far  as  classified  is  concerned, 
the  classified  departments  of  news-  “At  the  Press  and  Enterprise,  we 
papers  do  not  speak  their  Ian-  have  always  used  the  county  line 
guage"  said  Arthur  A.  Culver,  as  the  dividing  point  between  local 
general  manager.  Riverside  (Cal-  and  national  display.  Until  recent- 
if.)  Daily  Press,  in  his  talk  before  ly,  we  used  the  same  boundaries 


the  recent  Western  Classified 
CAMs  Convention,  “and  I  don’t 
think  there  is  any  doubt  but  that 
this  is  a  true  statement,”  he  added. 

Dealing  with  the  basic  subject 
of  national  classified,  Mr.  Culver 
pinpointed  some  of  the  flaws  in 
the  newspapers’  approach  to  the 
entire  problem  of  selling  classi¬ 
fied  to  national  accounts.  The 
problem,  as  Mr.  Culver  sees  it,  is 
not  just  a  matter  of  “rate”  stan¬ 
dardization,  the  factor  that  AN- 
CAM  set  about  solving  at  its  last 
convention  by  officially  approving 
a  word  rate  charge. 

Fundamental  Steps 

“It  is  my  opinion,”  he  said, 
“that  most  classified  managers 
have  failed  to  lay  a  proper  ground 
work  within  their  own  organiza¬ 
tions  for  national  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  I  should  like  to  suggest 
that  these  fundamental  things 
should  be  done  in  every  classified 
department: 

1)  Every  member  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  sales  staff  who  is  likely  to 
receive  a  telephone  call  or  a  mail 
order  from  an  advertising  agency 
should  be  thoroughly  drilled  on 
the  handling  of  such  orders.  All 
too  often,  a  national  advertiser  fs 
quoted  local  rates  by  someone 
who  has  probably  been  thoroughly 
trained  on  local  procedures,  but 
who  knows  absolutely  nothing 
about  national. 

2)  The  classified  manager 
should  take  the  responsibility  of 
seeing  to  it  that  his  accounting 
department  knows  how  to  follow 
through  with  the  correct  billing 
and  tear  sheet  procedure,  and 
proper  handling  of  agency  com¬ 
missions  and  discounts. 

3)  The  area  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  local  rates  are 
quoted  should  be  carefully  and 
completely  defined,  and  should  be 
thoroughly  known  by  every  staff 
member.  It  is  apparent  that  in  the 
case  of  most  newspapers  in  South¬ 
ern  California  at  any  rate,  some¬ 
body  has  made  a  decision  about 
the  dividing  line  between  national 
advertising  and  local  advertising 
as  far  as  display  is  concerned,  and 
that  apparently  someone  else  has 
made  a  decision  about  the  divid¬ 
ing  line  between  national  advertis¬ 
ing  and  local  advertising  as  far  as 
display  is  concerned,  and  that  ap¬ 
parently  someone  else  has  made 


on  classified,  but  we  found  that 
almost  every  classified  department 
that  we  know  of,  offers  local  rates 
to  national  advertisers,  or  to  ad¬ 
vertisers  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  area  where  local  display  rates 
apply.  I  believe  that  some  of  the 
California  metropolitan  newspa¬ 
pers  offer  local  incentive  rates. 

Regional  Rate 

“We  recently  made  an  effort  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  plan  by 
establishing  what  we  call  a  region¬ 
al  rate  applying  to  any  and  all 
classified  advertising  outside  our 
county,  but  in  Southern  California 
— the  counties  south  of  the  north¬ 
ern  boundaries  of  San  Bernardino 
and  San  Luis  Obispo  Counties. 

“We  will  pay  an  agency  com¬ 
mission  out  of  these  rates  if  the 
business  comes  through  a  recog¬ 
nized  agency. 

“We  did  this  because  we  would 
like  to  offer  an  incentive  rate  of 
some  kind  to  advertisers  who  are 
close  enough  to  our  county  to  be 
able  to  use  our  classified  columns 
rather  continually.” 

Agency  Jargon 

Concerning  relations  with  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies,  Mr.  Culver  said 
he  was  certain  that  a  literal  under¬ 
standing  of  agency  jargon  is  un¬ 
necessary.  “What  they  want,  and 
have  a  right  to  expect,  is  that  we 
will  learn  about  their  problem; 
what  they  want  to  accomplish  in 
classified;  and  how  we  can  help 
them  accomplish  it. 

“Of  course,  the  basic  problem 
that  confronts  an  agency  is  the 
economic  one.  The  15%  commis¬ 
sion  which  we  now  offer  them  is 
not  enough  to  enable  them  to 
handle  the  detail  work  involved  in 
any  classified  advertising  except 
the  very  largest  display  in  news¬ 
papers  with  high  enough  rates  to 
make  it  worth  their  while. 

“We  know  that  the  15%  figure 
derives  completely  from  the  fact 
that  that  is  the  standard  rate  on 
display.  Why  don’t  we  offer  an 
agency  commission  of  25  -  or  30% 
on  classified  and  raise  our  national 
classified  rates  enough  to  preserve 
the  present  net?” 

Proper  Agency  Approach 

In  tho  Nov.  1  Classified  Clinic, 
we  featured  an  interview  with 
agency  man  Bill  Irving  of  Town 


Florence  Tyler,  is  Classified 
Advertising  Manager  of  the  River¬ 
side  (Calif.)  Daily  Press  and  the 
Riverside  Enterprise. 

Miss  Tyler  says:  “We  have  de¬ 
veloped  an  ‘all  girl’  staff  of  11 
with  four  girls  handling  territories 
of  contract  advertisers  entirely  by 
telephone.  We  have  no  street  sales¬ 
girls.  The  remaining  seven  girls 
handle  voluntary  in  the  office 
which  constitutes  approximately 
50  per  cent  of  our  volume. 

Ten  years  ago.  Miss  Tyler’s  or¬ 
ganization  decided  to  really  devel¬ 
op  a  Classified  Department  as 
such.  In  1942.  they  ran  43,251 
inches  of  classified,  while  last  year, 
they  chalked  up  172,081  inches. 

Advertising  Agency,  Hackensack. 
N.  J.,  who  pointed  out  some  of  the 
shortcomings  of  Classified  space 
salesmen  who  called  upon  him — 
mine  included!  Bill  had  a  few  con¬ 
structive  suggestions  to  offer  which 
might  be  of  interest  to  all  of  us. 
Here’s  how  he’d  like  to  see  a  clas¬ 
sified  salesman  approach  the 
agency: 

The  salesman  should  be 
equipped  to  offer  timely  copy  sug¬ 
gestions.  He  should  know  condi¬ 
tions  in  his  own  market  that  would 
be  of  interest  to  the  client  such  as 
strikes,  transit  problems,  impend¬ 
ing  legislation.  He  should  come 
armed  with  specific  testimonials 
showing  ads  that  sold  products 
with  number  and  price  of  these 
products.  He  should,  in  other 
words,  be  in  a  position  to  help  the 
agency  justify  placing  his  newspa¬ 
per  on  the  schedule. 

Lastly,  the  salesman  should  be 
interested  in  giving  service. 

“Very  often,”  Mr.  Irving  said, 
“when  we  finally  get  a  schedule, 
the  salesman  ‘can’t  make  it  today,’ 
when  it  comes  to  the  matter  of 
obtaining  proofs  or  picking  up 
copy.” 

Honesty  in  the  matter  of  figures 
is  another  point  mentioned.  Space 
buying  makes  the  responsible  in¬ 
dividual  case-hardened  to  the  con¬ 
flicting  conclusions  derived  from 
identical  linage  reports. 

“We  want  a  simple,  straight¬ 
forward  linage  story  and  no  tricks, 
please,”  he  said.  Also  he  wishes 
salesmen  wouldn’t  promise  public¬ 
ity  that  they  cannot  produce. 
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Coke 


sentinel 


but 

Sentinel 

is  a  newspaper 


A  desk  man  on  The  Sentinel  is  a  sentinel  who  guards 
against  mistakes — such  as  the  careless  misuse  of 
proper  names. 

For  example,  he  makes  sure  that  the  name  of  his  paper 
always  gets  the  capital  treatment  it  deserves. 

In  the  same  way,  he  sees  that  Coke  is  always  spelled  with 
an  upper-case  “C,”  for  Coke,  too,  is  a  proper  name.  It 
is  the  friendly  abbreviation  for  Coca-Cola — and  both 
“Coke”  and  “Coca-Cola”  are  registered  trade-marks  as 
well  as  proper  names. 

Good  practice  requires  the  owner  of  a  trade-mark  to 
guard  it  diligently.  That’s  why  we  ask  that  you  make 


it  Coke  . .  .with  a  capital,  please — just  as  you  spell 
Coca-Cola  with  cap  initials. 

P.  S.  The  quality  of  Coke  has  been  safely  guarded  for 
65  years.  Have  a  Coke,  and  work  refreshed. 


Ask  for  it  either  way 
. . .  both  trade-marks 
mean  the  same  thing. 


THE  COCA-COLA  COMPANY 
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Ray  Erwin's 


8,000  Attend 
'Open  House' 
At  Springfield 


umn 


Hoax  Dept. 

Have  you  ever  been  hoaxed  into  running  a  false  news  story,  as  so 
many  have?  If  so,  let’s  hear  your  yarn.  Today’s  hoax  contribution  is 
from  Paul  Gould,  teacher  in  the  Journalism  School  of  Long  Island 
University.  Now  hear  this: 

It  was  back  in  ’44  and  I  was  assigned  to  public  relations  at  the 
Anti-Aircraft  Command,  Camp  Edwards,  Mass.  I  had  a  chat  with  a 
kindly,  middle-aged  first  sergeant. 

“Sarge,”  I  said,  “I  hear  you  have  a  man  in  your  outfit  who  has  seen 
action  in  the  invasion.  I  understand  he  was  badly  wounded.” 

The  sergeant  didn’t  blink  his  eye.  If  he  had,  he  would  have  been 
an  accomplice  after  the  crime.  “Go  ahead,”  he  said.  “Your  man’s 
down  at  the  motor  pool.” 

“Yes,”  the  youth  admitted,  “I’ve  just  come  back  from  the  hospital. 
They  take  chunks  of  nietal  out  of  me  every  so  often.”  He  uncovered 
his  legs,  and  indeed  they  were  dented  with  tell-tale  scars.  “I’ve  got 
dozens  of  them,”  he  cheerfully  contributed. 

He  told  how  he  had  been  in  an  infantry  outfit  in  North  Africa  and 
volunteered  to  join  the  Rangers  in  the  assault  on  Salerno.  They 
stormed  ashore  and  his  best  friend  was  killed.  “A  shell  landed  behind 
us — and  my  friend  disappeared  before  my  eyes.  He  had  been  blown 
to  bits.  I — I  got  these  wounds  and  several  times  a  year  I’ve  got  to  be 
operated  on  to  remove  the  shrapnel.” 

When  I  questioned  him  about  the  Purple  Heart,  he  shied  away. 
That  should  have  been  a  warning.  “I  didn’t  want  it  and  I’ll  never  take 
it,”  he  said. 

I  wrote  a  long  and  heroic  epic  about  this  kid  who  had  a  wife  and 
child  and  who  volunteered  for  the  suicide  attack  on  Salerno.  It  was 
duly  printed  in  the  papers. 

Several  weeks  later,  I  happened  to  see  the  sarge  again. 

“Nice  story  you  wrote,”  he  said  casually.  “Now  I’ll  tell  you  the  real 
yarn.  That  kid  never  saw  action  overseas — never  was  in  on  Salerno. 
He  got  those  wounds  fooling  around  in  maneuvers  with  a  grenade. 
Damn  fool  dropped  it  with  the  pin  out  and  nearly  lost  his  life.” 

He  never  explained  why  he  hadn’t  forewarned  me.  Oh,  well,  I  guess 
he  enjoyed  the  hoax  as  much  as  the  boy  who  told  it.  Stateside  life 
was  a  bore  to  many  GIs  in  ’44. 
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Full  Depth  Sharp  Mats 
Stretch  of  Mats  Eliminated 
Non-Buckling  Impressions 
Produces  Better  Printing  Plates 
Powerful  Rolling  Mill  Effect 
Straight  Line  Pressure  Adjustment 
Ball  and  Roller  Bearings  Thruout 

''/deal”  in  Efficiency 

and  Ease  of  Operation 
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QUIZ 


Are  You  the  One  Out  of  96 

who  can  answer 
these  5  questions  about  oil? 


1 .  \X  lidt  an*  tile  (nKIs  against  brinping  in  an  oil  well 
ill  a  promising  area  %\iiere  oil  has  not  been  loiind 
before? 

(«)  2  to  i  (r)  fi()  to  / 

{h)  12  Of  I  'r/)  H  to  I 


4.  How  niiieb  dot's  it  eost  to  ship  a  gallon  of 
gasidine  b\  tanker  Iroin  Houston,  Texas  to  l\»rt> 
land.  Maine? 

(r/)  5  rents  (r)  I  rent 

{h)  H  cents  (d)  6*^  cents 


2. The  Unitetl  States  used  the  greatest  amount  of 
oil  in  history  in  1951.  How  niueh  oil  was  found 
last  \ear? 

(«)  as  much  as  was  used  (r)  twice  as  much  as  was  used 
(/>)  lessthan  was  used  (d)  slifihtly  more  than  was  used 


5.  How  dot's  the  quality  aiul  priee  (excluding  taxes) 
of  the  gasoline  you  buy  totlay  compare  uilh  1925 
gastdiiie? 

(n)  SO*,  t  fwtter.  ntsts  no  more  (r)  same  tfualitv,  price 
(/>)  20*.  t  iwtter.,  costs  less  (</)  50*.  t  fn-ttery  costs  more 


(  for  ansu  ers  see  Imltom  of  page) 


3.  Today  T.  S.  oil  companies  refine  273  million 
gallons  of  oil  every  24  hours.  Hou  does  that  com* 
pare  with  1940? 

(«)  Hd*  {  inrrefl.v*  (c)  47*  %  increase 
{h)  aimut  the  same  {d)  l.'i*  t  increase 

Tli«‘  answers  lo  tli«"se  (|iiestions  pive 
some  indication  of  llie  job  U.  S.  oilmen 
are  doinp  to  hrinp  voii  and  your  neipli- 
liors  tile  finest  oil  products  at  tlie  world's 
lowest  prices. 

In  spite  of  constantly  prowinp  de¬ 
mands.  U.S.  oilmen  continue  to  meet  all 
militarv  and  civilian  needs.  Tliev  are  aide 
lo  do  tins  because  tliev  have  constantly 
planned  ahead,  taken  risks,  and  plowed 
back  mucli  of  their  profits  into  expansion. 

-America's  demand  for  more  and  more 
oil  only  can  be  met  under  a  system  of  free 
competition  where  privately-manaped  oil 
companies  have  a  chance  to  slay  in  busi¬ 
ness  by  earninp  a  profit  while  servinp  you. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  have  some  tpies- 
ti<»ns  about  the  oil  business.  If  so.  write 
to  Oil  Industry  Information  Committee, 
-American  Petroleum  Institute,  Box  27, 
50  West  .50tb  St..  New  A’ork  20,  N.  Y. 


ou  sjtso.t  ,()C  (p)  ’c  tiu.^0  ]  (.>)  'p 

(B)  -IWSII  SBM  SB  i|.miu  SB  (.>)  'j;  t [-g  (p)  "I  ISMSMSNV 
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game.  Busin€s>  concerns  pay  for  Last  year  s  contest  attracted 
the  printing  of  a  fine  program,  sorne  .^,000  spectators  and  with 
Others  pay  for  the  jerseys,  special  the  added  interest  shown  from  year 
ones — red.  white  and  blue  affairs  to  year,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
with  stars  on  the  shoulders,  just  as  expect  that  within  the  next  few 
other  All-Star  game  jerseys.  years  the  stadium  here,  which  seats 

Somebody  even  buys  the  tickets  10,900  will  be  filled  for  this  con¬ 
fer  members  of  the  band.  test. 

Various  men's  civic  clubs  vie  to  ■ 

see  which  club  will  purchase  tickets  , 

for  children  from  various  orphan  DlStriDUtOFS  Pcict 
homes  in  this  vicinity.  Vancouver,  B.  C.— First  con- 

A  big  trophy  is  donated  by  busi-  ,racts  with  distributors  for  the 
ness  concerns  for  the  winner,  and  Vanctmver  Province  and  the  Sun 


Macon  Charity 
Fund  Benefits 
From  Kid  Classic 


By  Sam  Glaaunan 

Sports  Editor.  Macon  Telegraph 

Macon,  Ga.  —  Macon’s  annual 
grid  classic,  the  Pony  Bowl  game 
which  is  played  every  Thanksgiving 
afternoon  for  the  local  city-county 
grammar  school  football  cham¬ 
pionship  is  more  than  just  another 
scrub  game  between  pint-sized 
youngsters. 

It  ties  Macon’s  newspapers,  the 
Telegraph  and  News,  the  public 
school  system,  the  city  recreation 
department,  and  scores  of  young¬ 
sters  and  their  parents,  all  together  ! 
into  a  community-wide  project 
which  pays  off  in  a  variety  of  ways. 

Benefits  Received 
From  the  Pony  Bowl  game  it¬ 
self  comes  a  substantial  annual 
fund  for  Goodfellows.  Inc.,  the 
yearly  Christmas  charity  project 
sponsored  by  the  Macon  news¬ 
papers. 

From  the  grid  activity  in  which 
hundreds  of  youths  participate 
comes  a  major  part  of  the  physical 
eduction  program  of  Macon’s  pub¬ 
lic  schools. 

The  Pony  Bowl,  originated  by 
the  Telegraph  and  News,  is  an  in¬ 
novation  of  other  bowl  games 
adopted  locally,  an  idea  of  Peyton 
Anderson,  publisher  of  the  news¬ 
papers. 

This  game  stands  for  everything 
that  is  good  for  the  community, 
and  the  Telegraph  and  News  reap 
worlds  of  goodwill  besides  getting 
the  youngsters  of  grammar  school 
age  interested  in  reading  its  news¬ 
paper  —  particularly  the  sports 
pages. 

Here  is  a  game  in  which  the 
best  two  teams  out  of  20  grammar 
school  elevens  in  the  county  meet 
for  the  grid  title. 

Everybody  Pays 
1  hese  20  teams  have  coaches 
paid  by  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  league  games  are  officiated 
by  paid  football  officials.  The  rec¬ 
reation  department  of  the  City  of 
Macon  provides  this  phase  of  the 
program. 

Ihe  20  teams  are  divided  into 
four  leagues.  The  season  is  short, 
lasting  four  weeks,  with  each  team 
playing  the  other  just  once.  The 
four  league  winners  play  a  semi¬ 
final  game  to  determine  the  Pony 
Bowl  participation. 

After  this  is  determined  the 
newspapers  feature  the  final  game  ' 
as  a  big  bowl  affair.  Youthful 
team  sponsors  are  elected  by  the 
competing  schools,  cheer  leaders 
are  named  and  the  local  elemen¬ 
tary  band  starts  work  for  a  half¬ 
time  show.  Everything  is  done  big 
league  style. 

Everybody  pays  to  get  into  the 
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PRODUCTS,  INC 
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New  KEMP  Metal  Loaders 
Add  "Push  Button”  Control 
to  Loading  Remelt  Pots 


Installed  at  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN 

The  Sunpapers,  recently  moved  into 
their  new,  modern  plant,  now  enjoy 
continuous  metal  scrap  recovery  with 
newly  installed  Kemp  Metal  Loader, 


Speed  up  scrap  recovery  •  •  •  eliminate  heavy 
hand  leading  and  obnoxious  dumping  fumes 

Kemp  Engineering  scores  again!  Now  you  can  increase  the 
efficiency  of  your  metal  remelt  p)ots  (regardless  of  make) 
by  installing  a  fully  automatic  Kemp  Metal  Loader.  Sturdily 
bui't  along  simple  lines,  each  Metal  Loader  is  designed  to 
give  you  long,  trouble-free  performance  with  a  minimum  of 
maintenance.  You  save  time  and  labor  .  .  .  are  assured  a 
continuous  flow  of  converted  linotype  scrap.  Find  out  how 
this  unique,  new  loader  can  be  used  with  your  present  equip 
ment  or  with  any  Kemp  Immersion  Melting  Pot. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  about  the  new  Kemp  Metal 
Loader  or  for  help  with  any  of  your  melting  problems. 


KEMP 

Of  BALTIMORE 


IMMERSION  MELTING  POTS 

for  technical  information  qnd  facts  on  how  we 
can  help  you  cut  your  melting  costs,  write: 

THE  C.  M.  KEMP  MFC.  CO. 

405  E.  Oliver  Si.,  Baltimore  2,  Md. 
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Canton  Repeats 
'Christmas  in 
Korea'  Project. 

Canton.  Ohio  —  December  25 
may  be  just  another  working  day 
for  many  American  servicemen  in 
Korea.  But  for  the  more  than 
400  men  of  the  Canton  area  now- 
in  the  combat  zone,  there  will  be 
added  cheer  .  .  .  thanks  to  the 
Canton  Repository’s  "Christmas 
in  Korea”  project  .  .  .  now  in  its 
second  year  of  operation. 

Editor  Clayton  G.  Horn  of  the 
Repository  describes  his  Korean 
public  relations  program  as  .  .  . 
"Not  just  another  promotion  stunt, 
but  an  honest-to-goodness  com¬ 
munity  project  .  .  .  fostered  by  the 
newspaper  but  depending  on  read¬ 
ers  for  execution  with  the  aim  to 
provide  a  better  Christmas  for  lo¬ 
cal  area  men  on  the  battlefront.” 

The  same  basic  concept,  that  of 
personal  contact,  was  carried  over 
from  last  year’s  first  “Christmas 
in  Korea”  project.  Front  page 
stories  in  the  Repository  kicked 
the  drive  off  on  Sept.  21.  The 
stories  written  by  Denny  Smith  of 
the  news  staff  invited  readers  to 
send  in  names  and  current  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Canton  area  men  on 
duty  in  Korea. 

At  the  same  time,  an  invitation 
was  extended  to  readers  to  .send  in 
their  own  names  with  a  pledge  to 
send  a  gift  box  to  a  man  in  the 
war  zone.  Coupons  for  both  pur¬ 
poses  were  carried  in  the  paper 
daily  for  two  weeks.  Subscribers 
were  told,  via  news  stories,  that 
donors  and  servicemen's  names 
would  be  matched  according  to 
order  to  receipt  and  cards  with 
the  man’s  name  would  be  .sent  by 
mail  to  the  donor  who.  in  turn, 
could  send  the  boy  a  Christmas 
I  gift  direct. 

As  was  the  case  in  1951,  re- 
!  sponse  was  terrific.  During  the 
two-week  period  of  the  campaign, 
1,168  donors  pledged  themselves 
to  supply  a  gift  box  for  Korea  and 
the  names  of  416  servicemen  were 
turned  in  by  friends  and  relatives. 
This  represented  an  increase  of 
i  over  100  donors  above  the  re- 
!  sponse  in  1951  and  a  decrease  of 
I  nearly  200  in  the  names  of  serv¬ 
icemen.  The  decrease  in  service¬ 
men’s  names  was  due  to  the  re¬ 
turn  to  the  states  of  one  of  the 
liKal  National  Guard  units. 

Donors’  and  men’s  names  were 
listed  in  the  order  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  in  the  Repository  office.  In 
addition,  servicemen’s  names  were 
card  indexed  alphabetically  and 
checked  daily  for  duplication. 
There  followed  a  concentrated 
mailing  effort  in  which  names  and 
I  addresses  of  men  were  sent  to 
I  pledged  donors.  With  the  name 
j  was  sent  a  parcel  post  mailing 
guide,  a  list  of  suggested  items  to 
include  in  packages  and  a  special 
“Christmas  in  Korea”  mailing 
label. 

Follow-up  news  stories  advised 
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He's  A  Magician 

Middletown,  Conn. — On  dis¬ 
play  in  a  window  of  the  Middle- 
town  Savings  Bank  is  the 
$1,000  Bromfield  trophy  in  the 
possession  of  Nelson  A.  Dem¬ 
ers,  advertising  director  of  the 
Middletown  Press. 

Mr.  Demers'  proficiency  in 
the  realm  of  magic  won  the 
massive  trophy  at  the  Society 
of  American  Magician's  con¬ 
vention  last  May  . 


donors  on  mailing  regulations  and 
urged  them  to  get  their  parcels  in 
the  mail  well  ahead  of  the  dead¬ 
line  for  overseas  delivery. 

In  addition  to  sponsoring  the 
promotion,  the  Repository  sent  12 
gift  boxes  to  area  men  whose 
names  were  chosen  at  random. 
These  boxes,  made  up  from  the 
general  list  of  suggested  items 
each  contained:  woolen  sox,  play¬ 
ing  cards,  flashlight,  batteries,  ball 
point  pen,  stationery,  tooth  brush, 
tooth  paste,  blades,  hard  candy, 
chewing  gum.  2.5c  pocketbook  edi¬ 
tions  and  dehydrated  soups. 

Because  of  the  abundance  of 
donors  and  the  fact  that  many 
donors  asked  to  send  more  than 
one  parcel,  each  man  on  the  list 
is  assured  of  receiving  three  par¬ 
cels.  This  is  in  contrast  to  a  year 
ago  when  each  man  received  only 
two  parcels. 

a 

Best  Realty  Pages 
Are  Announced 

Miami  Beach,  Fla. — The  three 
best  real  estate  pages  in  1952 
were  named  here  last  week  in  the 
annual  contest  of  the  National 
Association  of  Real  Flstate  Editors. 
The  awards: 

New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  (James  L.  Holton,  editor)  in 
cities  over  500,000. 

Newark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  News 
(John  W.  Kempson)  in  cities  of 
100,000  to  500,000. 

Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette 
(Naomi  Doebel)  in  cities  under 
100.000. 

Best  page  in  color — Milwaukee 
(Wis. )  Journal  (William  J. 
Manly ). 

Allyn  Hemenway,  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  wa.s  elected  pres¬ 
ident;  Robert  J.  Lewis.  Washing¬ 
ton  ( D.  C. )  Star,  vicepresident; 
Jim  Chandler,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press,  secretary;  and  Ernest  A. 
Bumgarth,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News, 
treasurer. 

■ 

Only  Signed  Letters 

Louisvilee,  Ky. — The  letters 
columns  in  the  Louisville  Times 
and  Courier-Journal  will  no  long¬ 
er  contain  letters  signed  only  with 
pseudonyms.  The  announcement 
said  people  are  more  interested  in 
the  complaints  of  “John  Jones” 
than  in  those  of  a  writer  who 
merely  signs  himself  “Disgusted.” 
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Pag®  2  Cartoon  {  ■  ■  m  n 
Is  Made  Subject! 

Of  Jury  Quiz  | 

Hagerstown,  Md. — A  cartoon  n 

printed  a  week  before  the  election  M 

in  the  Morning  Herald  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Washington  County  Grand  Jury  m 

by  State’s  Attorney  John  S.  Holly-  < 

day  who  summoned  Managing 
Editor  Joseph  M.  Harp  before  the  ^  H  I'f  #■ 

jury.  X  ■ 

Editor  Harp  was  dismissed  fol-  ,  r. 

lowing  the  inquiry.  /«>«/• 

Mr.  Hollyday  said  he  had  re-  H 

ceived  “complaints”  that  the  car-  H  ^ 

toon  violated  a  Corrupt  Practices  ^  / 

Act  in  that  there  was  no  indica- 

tion  whether  it  was  a  paid  ad  or  /  ^ 

whether  it  represented  the  political  ^ 

views  of  the  newspaper.  f  ^ 

Mink  Coat  Comment  U  ^ 

The  cartoon  on  page  two  was  ^ 

entitled  “Who  Never  Had  it  So  ^ 

GoodT’  It  showed  a  housewife  J  ^ 

struggling  with  a  budget  and  be-  ■  ^ 

neath  a  picture  of  a  bureaucrat’s  '  ^ 

wife  wearing  a  mink  coat.  It  con-  ^ 

eluded  with  an  appeal  that  a  vote 

for  Eisenhower  would  remedy  the  « 

problem.  ^ 

Mr.  Hollyday  said  the  “com-  ^ 

plainants,”  whose  names  were  not  p 

disclosed,  questioned  the  appear-  ^ 

ance  of  the  cartoon  on  page  two 

instead  of  the  customary  position  H 

on  the  editorial  page. 

Mr.  Harp  told  reporters  that  it  1  g 

had  appeared  on  page  two  because  MAI 

it  was  of  two-column  width  in-  ^  t 

stead  of  the  usual  three-column  ^  ^ 

width  cartoon  on  the  editorial  .  •  ” 

page,  and  that  he  was  within  his  'f'M 

rights  in  placing  the  cartoon  any-  wKw 

place  in  the  paper  he  desired. 

■  i- 

lurist  Clarifies  i 

His  Press  Comment  1"’^  )  g 

Ottawa — Chief  Justice  Thibau-  T 

dcau  Rinfret,  in  the  “Letters  to  1  '  *  /  C 

the  Editor”  column  of  the  Ottawa  1_J  Lf 

Citizen,  explained  his  remarks  ?- 

made  during  the  course  of  an  ^ 

argument  of  a  case  before  the  G 

Supreme  Court.  £ 

The  Citizen  had  made  reference  £ 

to  the  Chief  Justice’s  remark  that  p 

newspapers  should  n«t  be  given  jt  E 

any  greater  protection  against  .  E 

damage  suits  than  the  individual.  ^ 

“If  they  don’t  like  it,  let  them  ^ 

not  publish  their  newspapers  and  ai 

probably  the  world  would  be  bet-  wwURANT  Al 
ter  off,”  the  jurist  was  quoted.  le  017  109  I 
“It  is  true  that  the  words  quot-  TlfglTJ  i 

ed  above  are  somewhat  ambigu-  — .  j  *1 

ous  but  it  was  never  intended  In©  OOlly  WOUT 

that  they  should  be  given  the  in-  PoDer  OUtsid© 
terpretation  placed  upon  them  by  I 

your  editorial  writer,”  Justice  Rin-  ^OHn©©!!©©!  S  I 
fret  wrote.  “I  submit  that  the 
proper  interpretation  —  and  cer- 

tainly  that  is  what  I  was  trying  A'l]  I 

to  convey  —  is  that  ‘the  world 

would  be  better  off  without  news-  • 

papers  which  would  not  like  to  u 

submit  to  the  same  standards  of  Kepi 

responsibility  as  that  of  individ-  YOU  CAN'l 
' 
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HARTFORD,  CONN 


RETAIL  SALES  GAINS 


in  the  United  States 


p 


Sales  Management’s  Sales  Forecast  for  November  1952 
shows  Hartford  fourth  in  all  America  in  expected  sales 
gain,  over  a  year  ago,  in  cities  of  more  than  100,000 
population.  Here’s  the  list: 

Wichita,  Kansas  120.3 

Corpus  Christi,  Texas  118.4 

Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  115.9 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT  115.3 
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i  RETAIL  SALES 
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in  New  England 

I-.?  -I  O 


Sales  Management’s  total  retail  sales  forecast  for  No¬ 
vember  1952  shows  Hartford  second  only  to  Boston 
in  ail  New  England.  See  these  figures: 


Boston 

HARTFORD 

Providence 

Worcester 

Bridgeport 

New  Haven 

Springfield 


^108,280,000 

34,500,000 

33,060,000 

26,300,000 

23,480,000 

23,120,000 

19,500,000 


— 

COURANT  ADVERTISING  LINEAGE  FIRST  9  MONTHS  OF  1952 
IS  917,193  LINES  AHEAD  OF  FIRST  9  MONTHS  OF  1951 

Th©  daily  Courant,  now  ov©r  77,000,  is  N©w  England's  Larg©st  Morning 
Pap©r  outsid©  of  Boston.  Th©  Sunday  Courant,  now  ov©r  122,000,  is 
Conn©cticut's  Larg©st  N©wspap©r  .  .  .  morning,  ©v©ning  or  Sunday. 

Represented  Nationally  by  Gilman,  Nicoll  and  Ruthman 

YOU  CAN'T  COVER  CONNECTICUT  WITHOUT  THE  COURANT 


THE  CRITICS  CONTINUE 

A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  has  been  aroused 
by  E  &  P’s  proposal  for  an  impartial  study 
of  newspaper  news  treatment  of  the  recent 
election  campaign.  So  far  we’ve  had  a  lot  of 
applause  but  no  one  has  taken  us  up  on  our 
offer  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  such  a  study 
by  an  outside  agency. 

It  must  be  done  to  get  an  unbiased,  scien¬ 
tific  report  on  press  performance  during  the 
campaign.  We  feel  sure  it  will  show  a  high 
degree  of  fairness  in  the  news  columns  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  nation’s  newspapers  and 
so  lay  at  rest  the  continuing  criticism  of  the 
professional  press  critics.  But  no  matter  which 
way  the  results  come  out,  the  study  should 
be  made  to  learn  the  facts. 

When  E  &  P  first  suggested  the  study  on 
November  1  before  Election  Day  we  called 
attention  to  the  many  charges  and  accusa¬ 
tions  which  had  been  levelled  at  the  press 
during  the  campaign.  “The  public  won’t  foi- 
get  them,”  we  noted.  “There  are  too  many 
people  interested  in  not  letting  them  forget 
them.”  Last  week  we  repeated  that  assertion 
— and,  how  right  we  were! 

The  critics  are  hard  at  work.  Their  line  of 
reasoning  now  is  that  the  alleged  skulldug¬ 
gery  of  the  press  paid  off  at  the  polls. 

In  the  Nov.  17  issue  of  New  Republic,  a 
reporter  writes  “The  One-Party  Press  Pays 
Off.”  In  the  Nov.  25  issue  of  The  Reporter, 
Editor  and  Publisher  Max  Ascoli  asks  “What’s 
Wrong  With  the  Press?”  in  a  two-page  edi¬ 
torial. 

The  New  Republic  article  talks  about  the 
“dangerously  one-sided  view”  of  the  press, 
“a  hostile  press,”  “slant  the  news,”  “one- 
party  press,  etc.  It  charges  editorializing  in 
headlines,  in  picture  treatment  and  news  dis¬ 
play,  and  infers  the  voters  were  unable  “to 
get  the  facts  necessary  to  vote  sensibly  on 
Nov.  4.” 

The  Reporter  editorial  discusses  “a  class 
press,”  finds  something  wrong  with  printing 
speeches  in  full,  and  even  drags  in  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  advertising  agencies:  “Never  as 
during  this  election  have  the  major  mass  pub¬ 
lications  taken  so  many  liberties  with  their 
readers.  Why  shouldn’t  they?  Their  major 
source  of  revenue  comes  not  from  their 
readers  but  from  advertising.” 

The  columns  of  the  newspapers  themselves 
are  being  used  in  this  anti-press  campaign. 
The  Sunday  magazine  of  the  New  York 
Times  carried  a  letter-to-the-editor  from  a 
gentleman  who  echoed  the  “slanted  news  and 
headline”  charge  and  even  accused  the  news¬ 
papers  of  featuring  on  their  front  pages  the 
heavy  Korean  casualties  “intended  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  readers  against  the  administra¬ 
tion.”  The  New  Republic,  Incidentally,  also 
sees  something  sinister  in  the  news  stories 
from  Korea  during  the  campaign  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  casualties  there  were  running 
at  a  rate  higher  than  had  occurred  in  months. 

And  a  letter  to  E  &  P  suggests  legislation 
to  provide  equal  space  and  time  for  the  par¬ 
ties  “to  guard  against  the  one-sided  campaign 
that  money  can  buy,  and,  against  the  danger 
that  a  one-sided  press,  a  one-sided  radio  and 
a  one-sided  TV  might  develop  a  permanent 
one-minded  majority  electorate.” 

We  submit  there  is  a  lot  of  screwy  thinking 
in  these  allegations.  We  submit  also  that  they 
will  be  echoed  off  and  on  for  the  next  four 
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O  give  thanks  unto  the  Lord:  for  He  is 
good:  hecaiise  His  nierev  endurcth  forever. 
—Psalms  CXVIII;  1. 


years  and  that  many  newspapers  will  give 
currency  to  the  charges  by  printing  them  in 
their  own  columns  from  time  to  time.  There 
will  be  no  factual  rebuttal  material — except 
for  those  few  newspapers  that  have  measured 
their  division  of  space  for  the  candidates — 
unless  some  newspaper  organization  author¬ 
izes  and  finances  a  thorough,  impartial  anal¬ 
ysis  by  an  outside  organization. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors  is  the  group  that  should  make  the  assign¬ 
ment  on  behalf  of  all  newspapers. 

IKE'S  PRESS  DEAL 

A  QUESTION  uppermost  in  the  minds  of 

newspapermen,  particularly  those  covering 
Washington  and  the  White  House,  is:  “What 
kind  of  press  relations  will  Mr.  Eisenhower 
maintain  after  he  is  inaugurated?” 

So  far  there  has  been  a  lot  of  speculation 
based  on  reporters’  experiences  with  him  dur¬ 
ing  the  campaign,  and  none  of  it  has  been 
optimistic. 

Warren  Francis  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
wrote  in  E  &  P  last  week  that  “the  General 
was  remote  from  the  press”  during  the  cam¬ 
paign,  and  “the  prospects  that  as  President 
he  will  adopt  a  more  friendly  attitude  are 
not  too  bright.” 

At  the  same  time  two  Associated  Press 
correspondents.  Jack  Bell  and  Reiman  Morin, 
were  reporting  on  their  campaign  experiences 
to  the  AP  Managing  Editors  meeting  in  Bos¬ 
ton  and  neither  of  them  was  optimistic  about 
future  White  House  relations.  They  didn’t 
think  Eisenhower’s  press  relations  will  be 
bad,  but  neither  did  they  think  they  would 
be  good. 

Partial  basis  for  these  opinions  was  Eisen¬ 
hower’s  lack  of  press  conferences  during  the 
campaign — two  were  held  on  the  train  but 
there  were  no  regularly  scheduled  conferences 
— and  his  experience  in  having  an  off-the- 
record  stipulation  broken  by  two  reporters 
who  had  not  been  present  when  it  was  made. 

Eisenhower  is  an  “old  hand”  at  briefing 
reporters.  If  his  attitude  is  as  reflected  by 
these  three  correspondents,  we  think  he 
should  have  a  little  briefing  himself  right 
now  about  the  relation  of  the  press  to  the 
President  of  the  U.  S.,  and  vice  versa,  before 
he  lays  down  any  rules. 

There  are  many  editors  and  publishers  who 
knew  him  well  during  World  War  II  and  have 
been  fairly  close  to  him  since  then.  At  least 
one  of  them  should  attempt  to  persuade  him 
on  the  value  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining 
close  contacts  with  the  people  through  regu¬ 
larly  scheduled  press  conferences. 


GOVERNMENT  SECRECY 

FOR  MORE  than  a  year  official  Washington 
has  been  operating  behind  a  “paper  cur¬ 
tain” — a  screen  of  secrecy  imposed  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Truman’s  Executive  Order  empowering 
each  government  agency  to  classify  its  own 
information  in  the  interest  of  so-called  na¬ 
tional  security. 

No  one  knows  how  much  information,  how 
many  documents,  have  been  hidden  from  the 
public’s  view  in  non-military  establishments 
— information  that  rightly  belongs  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  and  has  no  security  significance.  We 
know  of  one  example — the  FTC  report  on 
oil  cartels  was  one — and  there  are  undoubt¬ 
edly  many  others. 

The  danger  of  this  Executive  Order  lies 
as  much  in  its  indirect  effect  on  Washington  ) 
officials  as  it  does  in  its  direct  effect  in  with¬ 
holding  information.  It  has  resulted  in  a 
psychosis  of  secrecy  among  all  officials  who 
believe  they  alone  have  the  right  to  deter¬ 
mine  what  the  people  shall  know  about  their 
own  government. 

Its  effect  is  reflected  in  the  refusal  of  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  to  release 
payroll  data  and  the  astounding  support  of 
this  refusal  by  other  officials.  The  press 
doesn’t  intend  that  this  information  should 
be  exploited,  as  some  officials  contend.  The 
press  insists  the  information  belongs  to  the 
people  and  should  be  accessible  to  them. 

Neither  does  the  press  want  to  jeopardize 
the  security  of  the  nation  by  revealing  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  military  nature,  as  some  propo¬ 
nents  of  the  Executive  Order  contend.  The 
press  has  demonstrated  time  and  again  its 
willingness  and  desire  to  protect  security  in-  j 
formation. 

The  AP  Managing  Editors  Association  has 
called  for  the  new  administration  in  Wash¬ 
ington  to  revoke  this  Executive  Order.  And 
being  fully  conscious  of  the  necessity  to  pro¬ 
tect  military  secrets,  APME  has  suggested 
an  alternative  program  only  for  military 
agencies.  At  the  same  time  it  urges  a  concur¬ 
rent  review  by  an  outside  agency  of  all  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  classified  to  verify  the  reason¬ 
ableness  of  the  classification. 

We  are  convinced,  as  is  APME,  ASNE  and 
other  newspaper  groups,  that  as  long  as  the 
Executive  Order  is  in  force  we  will  have 
secrecy  in  government  at  all  levels.  It  breeds 
unwarranted  suppression  of  legitimate  news 
and  a  contempt  for  the  people’s  right  to 
know  the  facts  about  their  own  government. 

DON'T  SAY  IT 

CHIEF  JUSTICE  of  Canada’s  Supreme  ^ 
Court  a  few  weeks  ago  commented  that 
newspapers  should  not  be  given  any  greater 
protection  against  damage  suits  than  the  in¬ 
dividual,  adding  “if  they  don’t  like  it,  let  them 
not  publish  their  newspapers  and  probably 
the  world  would  be  better  off.” 

He  was  taken  to  task  for  this  statement  by 
an  Ottawa  newspaper,  and  this  week  the 
judge  acknowledged  the  words  were  ambigu¬ 
ous  but  shouldn’t  have  been  given  that  inter¬ 
pretation.  He  was  referring  only  to  “news¬ 
papers  which  would  not  like  to  submit  to  the 
same  standards  of  responsibility  as  that  of 
individuals,”  he  says. 

It’s  a  nice  explanation  but  the  judge  should 
have  left  it  unsaid  the  first  time. 
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PERSONAL 

MENTION 

Henry  J.  Schmitt,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Aberdeen  (S. 
Dak.)  American  News,  has  been 
named  to  the  nine-member  board 


Albert  B.  Fink,  circulation  pro¬ 
motion  manager  of  the  Los  An- 


Enquirer  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  observed  her  25th  anni- 


geles  Daily  News,  have  moved  to  versary  with  that  paper.  She  was 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  presented  a  desk  plaque  and  silver 
and  Evening  News  as  circulation  water  pitcher,  by  Roger  H.  Ferger, 


Whaf  win 
ELLA  CINDERS 
do? 


manager  and  circulation  promo-  publisher,  in  behalf  of  her  co-  She’ll  give  you  laughs,  heartaches. 


tion  manager,  respectively. 


o  Idvi^rs  to  ;;;;  Leon  Sanders,  for  the  last  year 

Interior  in  its  research  program  °  J® 

of  saline  and  brackish  waW  pub- 

named  general 

ica  ion.  *  *  *  manager  of  the 

B.  H.  Ridder,  president  of  the  ton 

St.  Paid  (Minn.)  Dispatch-Pioneer  ^hromc/e  ^^s*uc- 
Press,  was  given  a  U.S.  Treasury  »  „  h  •  n  ’  iCcm 
award  last  week  “for  distinguished  'r, 

service  with  the  U.S.  Savings 
Bonds  division  for  Minnesota.”  A  ,  .  ’ 

personalized  flag  was  given  to  Mr. 

Ridder  and  he  was  cited  as  “one 
of  the  most  ardent  volunteers  in  ions  are 

America’s  defense  bond  program.”  o  e 

®  Seaton  group. 

Mr.  Sanders  will 


worker.  thrills  every  day! 

Clean,  wholesome,  entertaining 
In  the  Editorial  Rooms  through_the  years,  the  CindereUa  of 


William  J.  Waters,  news  edi¬ 
tor  and  city  editor  since  1932,  has 
been  advanced  to  the  position  of 
managing  editor  on  the  Ithaca  (N. 
Y.)  Journal,  a  Gannett  newspa¬ 
per,  by  Harry  G.  Stutz,  editor 
and  publisher.  Mr.  Waters,  a 
1927  graduate  of  Cornell  Univer¬ 
sity,  began  his  newspaper  career 
on  the  Poughkeepsie  (N.  Y.) 
Eagle-News  and  joined  the  Jour¬ 
nal  staff  here  in  1927. 

... 

James  H.  Ratliff,  the  reporter 


the  comics  has  won  and  held  a  tre¬ 
mendous  loyal  reader  audience. 


If  it  WEREN'T  A 

FDR  A\>  CURiO^lTy,  ] 

I  WOULWT  eo  J 
ThEDUOH  with  j 

THIS  SILLY 

Stuht.'^VaH 


FR.SNCIS  S.  Murphy,  editor  and  succeeded  as  advertising  man-  S®.  fearheaded  the  Cmcinnat, 
publisher  of  the  //arz/ord  (Conn.)  ^f  the  Journal  by  Jim  Mer-  Enquirer  employessuc- 

rmies.  will  be  honored  by  Ararat  ^  nt  member  of  the  campaign  to  buy  t  h  e  i  r 

Lodge,  B  nai  B  rith,  as  a  leader  m  newspaper,  was  badly  injured  in 

interfaith  understanding  and  com-  ’  ...  an  auto  collision  last  week.  His 

munity  development  at  a  dinner  Uzzell,  advertising  wife  also  suffered  serious  injury. 

Nov.  23.  manager  of  the  Bartlesville  Both  are  in  General  Hospital,  Cin- 


— (Okla.)  Examiner-Enterprise,  a  ‘^"'"^ti 
On  the  Business  Side  newspaperman  for  48  years,  re- 

-  ceived  a  gold  watch  and  chain  ^ 

Don  Kahn  has  been  named  as-  from  fellow  workers  recently,  hon- 
sistant  promotion  manager  of  the  oring  him  on  30  years’  continuous 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer.  He  service  with  the  paper. 


Morton  Stone.  ex-Hartford, 
Conn.,  newsman,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  New  York  Times. 


has  previously  been  in  the  person-  ... 

nel  department.  James  T.  Quirk,  Morrie  L.  Sharp,  advertising 

general  promotion  manager,  also  manager  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 


^  .  .  ’  Warren  Darby  has  resumed  the 

TO  J  •  city  editorship  of  the  San  Antonio 

Morrie  L-  Sharp,  advertising  ^  Evening  News,  succeeding 

inager  of  the  Portland  (()re.)  Wagner,  who  was  shifted  to 

ornal,  is  recovering  from  a  frac-  editorship  of  the  Morning 


announced  that  Leonard  Bach  Journal  is  recovering  from  a  frac-  editorship  of  the  Morning 

will  coordinate  all  adverttising  tured  skull  and  other  injuries  suf-  ^  B,ll  Redell,  former  Ex- 

promotion.  fered  early  in  November  when  his  gj,  ^^ite  a  col- 

•  •  *  car  went  out  of  control  and  over- 

Robert  C.  Jones,  for  the  past  turned  while  he  was  on  a  trip  to  ... 

six  years  national  advertising  man-  Central  Oregon.  He  drew  a  “one-  t  Pp,  ,  f^rmcrlv  nf  the 


ager  of  the  Florence  (S.  C.) 
Morning  News,  has  tendered  his 


day  pass”  from  the  hospital  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Oregon  Ad  Managers 


resignation  to  Publisher  J.  M.  meeting  in  Eugene,  then  returned 


O’Dowd  and  will  shortly  retire  to  to  the  hospital  for  further  treat- 


Lester  Bell,  formerly  of  the 
Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  C  all  e  r- 
Times,  has  joined  the  local  staff  of 
the  San  Antonio  Express  and 


make  his  home  at  Staunton,  Va. 

^  ip  ip  9 

n _  -11  u  V  •  T  1.  1.  u  Dee  Owen  is  a  new  addition  to 

Emory  Bahr  will  become  buM-  Dave  C.  Jones,  who  has  been  jj,g  (Tg^  ^  ^ 

ness  manager  of  the  Snfim  Fe  m  public  relations  work  for  the  department.  Miss  Owen 

New  Mexican  Dec.  1,  it  has  been  Army  for  the  past  two  years,  has  formerly  was  with  the  Oil  &  Gas 
announced  by  Edwin  S.  McKin-  rejoined  the  display  advertising 

iv»„  a;.,,..  .u-  cki  r'  \  \t _  Journal,  nuusiun. 


announced  by  Edwin  S.  McKin-  rejoined  the  display  advertising 
ney,  vicepresident  of  the  New  staff  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News 
Mexican,  Inc.  Mr.  Bahr  comes  and  Observer. 
from  the  post  of  business  manager  ... 

of  the  Shaw  Publishing  Company  Miss  Mary  Stoeckle.  office 
of  Dixon,  Ill.  He  succeeds  Charles  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  (Ohio) 
T.  Patten,  who  will  become  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Goldsboro  i.  —  - 

(N.  C.)  News-Argus. 

I  Reaches  Ai 

James  E.  Huges  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  advertising  director,  in  YOU  AND  Y( 

charge  of  expanded  local  display,  1 

national  and  classified  advertising  I  p  n  c  i 

departments  of  the  New  Mexican.  ^  *' 


Mrs.  Marguerite  Hercules  of 
Tyler,  Texas,  was  elected  presi- 

(Continued  on  page  40) 


Steve  Hopkins,  local  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  has  been  promoted 
to  advertising  director  of  the 
Marshfield  (Wis.)  News-Herald 
succeeding  the  late  Siegel  Mayer. 
Mr.  Hopkins,  a  Missouri  graduate, 
class  of  1936,  has  been  with  the 
News-Herald  since  1937. 

*  *  . 

Miller  H.  Hurt,  former  sub¬ 
urban  circulation  manager  of  the 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror,  and 


Reaches  ALL  Readers 

YOU  AND  YOUR  FAMILY 

By  Drs.  Evalyn  and  Sylvanus  Duvall 

6  Columns  Per  If  ’eek 


Ralanrad  to  treat  all  phaaett  of  home  life,  of  rearing  ehlldren.  of 
family  aceiirity,  and  of  old  age.  thU  brand  new  column  Is  ro-authored 
by  a  huaband  and  wife  team.  The  Duvalls  are  leading  experts  in  the 
Held  of  family  relationship. 

READY  NOW — PHONE  OR  WIRE  FOR  SAMPLES.  TERMS 

THE  REGISTER  AHD  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D*s  Moines  488  Madison  Avo.,  N.  Y.  C. 


^T  VAHATEVEK  15  IN  THAT 
wall  5AFE  WILL  PE /MINE, 
AN7  IaI  JU5T  ITCHINE  TO 
KNOW  WHAT  IT  15 ^DLT. 
7lA,MDN75, 

MONEY  T 
YVMAT7' 


t:\'U-\,OUK  THIRTY-TWO 
YEARE  OF  SERVICE  HAVE 
©ONE  UNREWAK[7E[7.'  .Mr. 

5aele  left  ue  out  of 

.  HI5  WILL 


I  H/tRPLY  THINK  WE ^WHATEVER 
5HOUL7  LET  A  ^  YOU  ?0, 
ETRANGER  <5ET  ]3iPE0N,  I  WILL 
WHAT  15  RI5HT-  )  HeCP  YOU.' 
FULLY  OUR$  / 


New  episode  begins 
December  8. 

1  Phone,  wire  or  write 
I  for  advance  proofs  now! 
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for  the  Stephenville  (Tex.)  Daih 
Personal  Empire,  has  returned  to  the  paper 

continued  from  page  39  after  serving  a  second  tour  of 
duty  as  an  artillery  officer  in  the 
dent  of  the  Texas  Women’s  Press  Army  in  Korea.^  ^ 

Association  at  the  59th  annual  „  ,  ... 

T  W  P  A  convention  in  Mineral  Sigsme  Mill^  has  returned  to 
Wells.  Mrs.  Hercules  has  been  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  (^) 

women’s  editor  of  the  Tyler  Con-  Obser\’er  after  Army  service.  He 
rier- Times -Telegraph  for  almost  ‘entered  the  Army  Sept.  25,  19-0, 
seven  years.  spent  a  year  m  training  in  this 

’  *  •  •  country  and  then  a  year  in  Ger- 

Gene  Snyder,  who  completed  niany. 


THE  FOURTH 


advanced  studies  recently  at  Ox 
ford  University  in  England,  is  fill 


Mack  Bell,  general  assignment 


j  in  for  a  month  on  the  copy  reporter  of  the  Charlotte  (t<.  C.) 
desk  of  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Jour-  for  several  years,  has  taken 

,i(,l  over  the  editorship  of  the  Bertie 

*  t  *  Ledger-Advance  with  headquarters 

William  A.  Shepard  has  joined  '''  Windsor,  N.  C.  ^ 


the  staff  of  the  Saranac  Lake 
(N.  Y.)  Adirondack  Daily  Enter- 


Harry  Shuford,  a  deskman  on 


prise  as  editorial  correspondent,  ^^fteville  (N.  C.)  Citizen,  has 
advertising  solicitor  and  circula-  resigned  to  become  police  reporter 
tion  representative  in  Lake  Placid.  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News. 

*  m  *  He  relieved  Donald  MacDonald. 

Jack  Hickey,  a  former  reporter  ^  ^  general  assignment 

reporter.  Mr.  Shuford  is  the  son 
of  Forrest  Shuford,  North  Caro- 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  line  Commissioner  of  Labor. 

Roger  Treat,  reporter  on  the 
With  which  hii  been  merged  The  Joumalitt,  Waterbury  (Conn.)  Republican, 
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Ernest  J.  (Hugh)  Desamper, 
of  Hampton,  Va.,  a  recent  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  has  been  appointed  news 


4Jnd  Sl  mid  Bro^wayjj^ew  York  36,  N.  Y.  gditor  of  the  Williamsburg  (Va.) 
BRyant  9-3052.  305^  3054.  3055  and  3056  Virginia  Gazette,  Weekly  newspa- 


Robert  U.  Browi^  Editor;  Jerome  H.  per, 
Waleer,  Manatini  Editor;  Dwight  Bentel, 
Education  Editor;  James  Colling^  Rat 

Eawin  Knoll,  Features;  Robert  J 
B.  McInttre  and  Mather  C.  Wallis,  cfd- 


JoHN  Cornell  has  been  pro- 


otrtisint  News;  Josuh  b.  Keenet,  Marletin't  "loted  to  assistant  city  editor  of 
L^arian""^  Janet  Haslett,  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Mirror. 


Uarles  T.  Stuart,  Publisher;  Leach  Lahet, 
AMertxstnt  Manager;  Bernadette  Borries, 


Florence  (MtLLSAPs)  Jenkins, 


Advertising  Production  Manager;  Wm.  l.  wife  of  Bill  Jenkins,  managing  edi- 
te  H.  tor  of  the  Klamath  Falls  (Ore.) 
Bteate,  Ctreul^ion  Manager;  Evelyn  Z.  Herald  and  News,  has  joined  the 


Koiojat,  gasified  Manager - ^ jj^at  paper. 

Rttfruu,  James J.  Butler,  a  «  e 

ilU  Rational  Press  ildg..  Telephonet, 

MEtropoiitan  0823,  0824.  0825. _  Merle  Lockwood,  a  graduate 

Chtcage  Bweau-Sio  Londm  Guarantee  ti  of  Ohio  University  and  recently 
A€€%df%t  360  North  Mtchttan  Ave.n  CAi-  •  ^  j**  e  ti/  « 

tagol.lil.  Td.  STate  2-4898-99.  George  A.  P'Cture  editor  of  the  Worcester 
B^iTDENBuiGa  Editor:  Harry  K.  Black,  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette,  has 

^ - -i-^  joined  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Jour- 

Phtlodtiphto  Burrou-  1046  Comimrcial  Trust  i  •  e.  vir  tt 

and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3,  picture  dCsk.  WiLLIAM  HaZ- 

ga^  Tel.  Rittenhoute  6-4582.  Joseeh  w.  ard  has  been  transferred  from  the 

Editor,  Camebell  Watson,  Mills 
Eldg..  San  Francisco  4.  Tel.  GArfield  1-7950.  the  Journal. 


Advertising  Representative. _ 

PkUadelpkia  Bureau,  1046  Commercial  Trust 
BUg.,f5tk  and  Market  Sts.,  Philadelphia  3, 
Tel.  Rittenhoute  6-4582.  Joseeh  W. 
DmAQonrm. 


ment  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
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‘Plymouth  Gazette!  You  owe  me  for  last  week.” 


raetfU  Coast  Advertisint  Retresentatioe:  Duh-  ♦  ♦  * 

Fr!^:  |.“‘Td.  GArfdd ’i^^  Lucille  Preuss,  for  several 

Angeles  5.  Td.  DUnkirk  months  in  the  women’s  depart- 


/V  Journal,  has  been  transferred  to 

i^"Aon,  N.  10. _ the  society  desk.  She  is  a  joumal- 

P^,  Fr*nrt, .  Ed^,  G.  Unce^^  «,  ism  major  graduate  of  Northwest- 

Avenue  de  Pant,  Vincennes  (Sdne).  Con  et  vt-  -.  v._ 

el  Editor  a  Publisher  Rie  available  at  the  University.  MrS.  BARBARA 

Amcriun  Information  Service,  20,  rue  Duphot,  FeNOOLIO,  for  four  years  On  the 

^  Mem^^Tudit  Bureau  of  CrculaGont.  ^i^tV  desk,  has  moved  to  WaU- 
Member  Attoaated  Butinett  PublicaUont.  xegan,  ill. 
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Dostaler  O’Leary,  parlimen- 
tary  correspondent  for  Montreal 
La  Patrie,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Quebec  Parliamentary 
Press  Gallery.  He  succeeds  Pierre 
Laporte  of  Le  Devoir. 

A  *  * 

Fred  Bauman,  former  staff  pho¬ 


tographer  with  the  Plainview 
(Tex.)  Herald,  is  now  a  reporter 
with  the  Lubbock  (Tex.)  Ava¬ 
lanche. 

WWW 

Harold  J.  Murphy,  51,  assis¬ 
tant  telegraph  editor  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  suf¬ 
fered  broken  ribs  Nov.  11  when 
another  car  struck  his  auto  while 
it  was  standing  at  a  traffic  light. 

AAA 

James  R.  George  is  now  writ¬ 
ing  the  “It’s  Happening  Here”  col¬ 
umn  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
formerly  conducted  by  Frank 
Brookhouser,  who  resigned  to  do 
a  “Man  About  Town”  column  for 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin. 

A  W  A 

Nat  Marks,  former  New  York 
City  and  Greenwich,  Conn,  news¬ 
paperman,  has  become  editor  of 
the  Kerman  (Calif.)  West  Side 
Advance. 

WWW 

Tom  Duffy,  East  St.  Louis 
(Ill.)  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Illinois  AP  Tele¬ 
graph  Editors  Association. 

WWW 

Wilbur  J.  Browns,  formerly 
associate  editor  of  Bankers  Month¬ 
ly  and  prior  to  that  for  many 
years  chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
old  Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce 
(now  merged  with  the  Wall  Street 
Journal),  has  been  appointed  Mid¬ 
west  editorial  representative  of  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce. 

WWW 

Charles  Dunkley,  Chicago  As¬ 
sociated  Press  sports  editor  for  41 
years,  who  recently  retired,  has 
moved  to  Williams  Bay,  Wis.,  on 
Lake  Geneva.  Jerry  Liska,  Chi¬ 
cago  AP  sports  writer,  has  been 
named  as  Mr.  Dunkley’s  successor. 

AAA 

Frank  Toughill,  reporter, 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  was 
elected  mayor  of  his  hometown, 
Glassboro,  N.  J. 


Where  They  Are  Now 

Frank  Maxwell,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  sales  manager  in  the  foreign 
department  of  King  Features 
Syndicate,  has  been  appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  administrator  for  Good 
Housekeeping  magazine. 

W  A  A 

Lawrence  E.  Kelley,  former¬ 
ly  promotion  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Express 
and  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Times,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
newly  created  post  of  advertising 
manager  of  the  Colwell  Press  and 
affiliated  companies  in  Minnea¬ 
polis. 

W  A  A 

Eleanor  Pollock,  onetime 
women’s  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record,  has  been  appointed  editor 
of  Family  Life,  new  variety  store 
magazine  published  by  MacFadden 
Publications. 

W  A  W 

Frank  J.  Sutton,  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune's 
educational  department  for  the 
past  seven  years,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  the  education  divi¬ 
sion  of  Newsweek  magazine. 

W  A  A 

John  W.  Andrews,  formerly 
with  Popular  Science  magazine 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of 
BoyY  Life  magazine. 

A  W  A 

Ashworth  Burslem  has  re¬ 
signed  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal- 
Every  Evening  to  join  the  public 
relations  department  of  the  Her¬ 
cules  Powder  Co.  in  its  headquart¬ 
ers  offices  in  Wilmington.  Philip 
Crossland,  a  member  of  the  local 
staff,  succeeds  Mr.  Burslem. 

WWW 

William  Lovell,  manager  of 
the  United  Press  bureua  at  Madi¬ 
son,  Wis.,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
position  with  General  Motors 
Corp.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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Bassett  Sees 
Union-Industry 
In  Fair  Balance 

Milwaukee  —  Unions  can  ex¬ 
pect,  at  most,  a  fair  and  an  equal 
break  with  management  across  a 
bargaining  table  after  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  administration  takes  over, 
in  the  opinion  of  Robert  C.  Bas¬ 
sett,  general  labor  counsel  for 
Hearst  Newspapers. 

The  election,  he  told  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Relations  Association  of 
Wisconsin  here  last  week,  will  re¬ 
sult  in  “a  great  emancipation  in  ' 
Congress.”  In  the  past,  Mr.  Bas¬ 
sett  said,  some  union  bosses  “often 
threw  the  fear  of  God”  into  some 
members  of  Congress. 

The  Hearst  counsel,  who  is  an 
industry  member  of  the  Wage  Sta¬ 
bilization  Board,  said  he  expects 
the  Taft-Hartley  Law  to  stand  al¬ 
most  intact  and  he  anticipates  an 
inquiry  into  labor  union  mon¬ 
opolies. 

He  also  looks  for  the  end  of 
wage  and  price  controls  and  mate¬ 
rials  allocation  April  30. 

■ 

Guayaquil's  Nacion 
Plant  Is  Bombed 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador — ^The  lat¬ 
est  in  a  series  of  physical  attacks 
against  the  Ecuadorian  press  was 
staged  in  the  early  morning  of 
Nov.  13  when  the  plant  of  La 
Nacion,  a  leading  daily,  was 
slightly  damaged  by  a  bomb 
thrown  at  its  front  entrance  by 
two  men  in  a  stationwagon. 

In  an  emergency  meeting  in 
Quito,  the  National  Union  of  Jour¬ 
nalists  drew  up  a  formal  protest 
against  the  series  of  attacks  which 
“are  continuing  in  a  systematic 
manner  againsit  the  organs  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.” 

The  journalists  noted  that 
“these  attacks,  in  different  cities 
and  on  various  newspapers,  are 
evidence  of  a  secret  enemy  of 
freedom  of  the  press.” 

■ 

China  Agency  Called 
Soviet  Mouthpiece 

San  Francisco — The  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Free  Asia,  Inc.  said  this 
week  that  the  new  Peiping  agency, 
Chung  Kuo  (China)  News  Agen¬ 
cy,  is  a  Soviet  mouthpiece  which 
is  feeding  news  dispatches  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 


This  great  Kansas  market  has  every  good  reason 
for  Thanksgiving.  The  perfume  of  roast  turkey 
is  OH  the  air,  and  pumpkins  glow  an  orange- 
gold  in  the  abundant  fields  of  21-drive-in  agri¬ 
cultural  counties. 

If  a  gobbler  could  talk,  it  might  well  say:  "I'm 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  this  vast  area,  despite  the 
fact  that  an  oven  is  my  ultimate  destination.  I 
come  from  a  land  of  immense  wheat  acreage 
that  reaches  to  pleasant  sky-lines,  and  all 
around  me  are  a  busy,  prosperous  people,  gain¬ 
fully  employed.  Never  have  I  strutted  my  stuff 
with  greater  pride.'" 


THE  TOPEKA  MARKET  HAS  MANY  CAUSES  FOR  THANKSGIVING 

We  are  past  the  important  100,000  mark  for  Greater  Topeka. 


With  our  21  counties,  we  offer  the  national  advertiser  an  unparalleled  sales  poten¬ 
tial.  Our  crops  are  abundant,  our  soil  rich,  our  skies  as  sunny  as  our  national 
flower.  Year  in  and  year  out,  we  break  local  records  for  growth:  industrial,  farms, 
population,  building,  new  enterprises,  new  assurances  of  substantial  buying 
power.  Seldom  a  day  passes  that  does  not  see  some  solid  evidence  of  progress. 

The  largest  retail  area  expansion  in  Topeka’s  history  is  on  its  way  ...  a  huge 
shopping  center  with  stores  of  every  type  ...  a  $3,500,000  project  of  special  sig¬ 
nificance  to  national  advertisers.  (Dur  newly  conceived  idea — The  Kansas  CROP 
WEEK — may  well  become  nation-wide  in  its  significance,  as  100  carloads  of  food 
go  to  the  hungry  abroad.  Things  of  the  Spirit  are  always  present  here. 

WHY  THIS  IS  A  REMARKABLE  "TEST  MARKET" 

Everything  people  eat,  wear,  use,  is  undergoing  swift  change.  Yesterday’s  products 
take  on  new  color  and  selling  urge.  Even  the  Thanksgiving  Turkey  has  become 
brand-conscious  (not  "Just  a  Turkey”;  smaller  and  plumper  ...  a  breast  with 
more  white  meat,  etc.). 

Given  an  exceptional  Greater  Topeka,  a  Trade  Area  with  all  the  trimmin’s,  and 
constant,  SURE  growth,  we  now  ring  the  dinner-bell.  Come  to  a  real  feast. 


The  new  organ  says  it  is  an 
independent  agency,  but,  the  com¬ 
mittee  said,  it  does  not  reveal  that 
its  board  of  organizers  includes  | 
the  names  of  Hu  Yu  Tsi  and  Sa  j 
Kung  Liao,  active  in  the  press  and 
publications  administration. 

■ 

64-Page  Weekly 

Red  Bank,  N.  J.— The  Nov.  13 
issue  of  the  weekly  Red  Bank  Reg¬ 
ister  contained  four  16-page  sec¬ 
tions  for  a  total  of  64  pages.  To¬ 
tal  space  of  two  advertisers  ex¬ 
ceeded  20  pages. 
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Weekly  Editors  Urged 
To  Give  ‘Big  Picture’ 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Chicago  —  Weekly  newspaper 
editors  were  urged  to  present  the 
“big  picture”  of  world  affairs, 
along  with  the  “small  picture”  of 
hometown  events,  both  attractive¬ 
ly  packaged  and  properly  “sea¬ 
soned”  with  local  news  pictures. 

The  four-way  challenge  was  of¬ 
fered  to  members  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association  at  their  Fall 
meeting  here  last  weekend  at  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  They 
were  also  warned  by  their  legis¬ 
lative  representatives  that  while 
Wahington  will  have  a  “new 
look”  come  Jan.  20,  the  same  in¬ 
dustry  legislative  problems  will 
beset  them  in  Congress. 

Moeller  Stresses  Leadership 

Leadership  responsibilities  of 
the  country  editor  were  stressed 
by  Prof.  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  direc¬ 
tor,  State  University  of  Iowa 
School  of  Journalism,  at  the  Fri¬ 
day  luncheon  session.  He  urged 
editors  to  make  better  use  of  their 
editorial  pages  to  awaken  their 
readers  to  the  great  problems  at 
home  and  abroad. 

He  also  suggested  that  news 
columns  of  the  weekly  offer  a  road 
to  civic  information  through  closer 
cooperation  with  local  libraries, 
community  leaders  and  by  encour¬ 
aging  groups  to  bring  in  visitors 
from  outside  the  community  to 
discuss  world  problems. 

“Your  editorial  page  can  wake 
up  your  readers,”  said  Prof.  Moel¬ 
ler,  suggesting  that  country  editors 
make  a  list  of  the  IQ  biggest  prob¬ 
lems  facing  U.  S.  citizens. 

“When  you  have  developed  your 
own  ‘Big  Ten’  you  can,  as  you  read 
and  listen,  perhaps  pay  a  little 
more  attention  to  them;  you  can 
look  for  material  about  them,  and, 
where  possible,  file  the  most  im¬ 
portant  items.  .  .  .You  may  not 
become  an  expert,  but  you’ll  have 
background  enough  to  comment, 
and  you’ll  know  more  about  tlie 
problem  than  99%  of  your 
readers.” 

Suggests  Reprint  Material 

Prof.  Moeller  said  that  probably 
one  editorial  or  article  a  week  on 
one  of  the  “Big  Ten”  topics  is 
about  right,  so  as  to  keep  these 
subjects  before  the  readers  and 
still  not  overload  the  editorial 
page. 

He  added  that  it  is  important 
also  to  reprint  material  from  ex¬ 
perts  on  the  topics  chosen.  ‘This 
will  call  for  cutting  and  condens¬ 
ing,”  he  said,  “to  save  space,  to 
save  time  for  the  reader,  and  to 
increase  readability  and  reader- 
ship.  Such  reprints  are  certainly 
your  job,  if  the  material  is  per¬ 
tinent,  relatively  new,  interesting 
and  definitely  important.” 

The  Iowa  journalism  school  di¬ 
rector  offered  suggestions  on  how 


to  get  “high  impact”  from  such 
material  dealing  with  worldwide 
problems.  “Begin  with  the  typo¬ 
graphy,”  he  stated,  “make  sure 
that  your  editorial  gets  attention, 
and  that  it’s  easy  to  read.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  country  weeklies  are  now 
illustrating  occasional  editorials. 
Others  are  changing  type  sizes  or 
faces  or  using  bold  face,  or  in¬ 
denting  material,  or  trying  special 
dashes.” 

Urges  ‘Campaign  by  Tearsheet’ 

He  also  suggested  that  editors 
carry  on  a  “campaign  by  tear- 
sheet,”  sending  such  pages  to  other 
editors,  educators,  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  and  civic  leaders.  “Prob¬ 
ably  your  librarian  will  be  glad  to 
tie  a  book  display  in  with  a  show¬ 
ing  of  such  an  editorial,”  he  ad¬ 
ded. 

Prof.  Moeller  prefaced  his  sug¬ 
gestions  for  the  country  editor  to 
identify  himself  with  the  “Big 
World,”  by  pointing  out  the  basic 
problem  is  need  for  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  press  by  the  pub¬ 
lic.  “Without  public  understand¬ 
ing,  and  sympathy,  the  press  can¬ 
not  get  the  support  of  the  pub¬ 
lic,”  he  said,  “and  without  that 
support,  in  the  long  run  we  can¬ 
not  maintain  freedom  of  infor¬ 
mation  and  freedom  of  the  press.” 

Weekly  newspapers  must  be 
specific  in  describing  suppression 
of  news  at  the  local  level,  he 
pointed  out.  Editors  must  also  im¬ 
press  readers  with  the  importance 
of  impartial  repoiling,  he  said, 
contending  that  many  readers  have 
“their  own  unconscious  demands 
for  biased  reporting.”  Newspapers 
must  protect  their  right  to  report 
impartially,  he  asserted. 

Plugs  Horizontal  Makeup 

Roland  Huston,  Catahoula 
(La.)  News,  showed  how  horizon¬ 
tal  makeup  on  the  front  page 
makes  for  greater  readability. 
“People  normally  read  from  left 
to  right.”  he  said,  “yet  most  news¬ 
papers — ^because  it  is  convenient 
to  stay  between  a  couple  of  un¬ 
broken  column  rules — run  a  story 
from  top  to  bottom.  And  if  they 
have  a  full  story  which  would 
seem  to  be  ‘too  long’  they  jump 
part  of  it  to  an  inside  page  as  if 
they  thought  the  reader  wanted  to 
play  treasure  hunt.  The  average 
reader  prefers  to  read  a  complete 
story  without  thumbing  through 
other  pages  to  find  the  spot  where 
the  printer  had  room  for  a  few 
more  slugs.” 

Mr.  Huston  chided  his  fellow 
editors  for  their  lack  of  salesman¬ 
ship  in  presenting  their  basic  com¬ 
modity — news.  “I  assume  that  any 
story  interesting  enough  to  make 
more  than  300  words  of  copy  is 
probably  interesting  enough  to 
justify  a  three-column  head,”  he 
explained.  “And  we  don’t  run  the 


head  three  columns  with  the  story 
dropping  away  from  it  down  one 
column.  We  make  a  compact,  rec¬ 
tangular  unit  of  the  head  and  story. 
Under  our  horizontal  system,  you 
start  reading  a  story  in  the  -first 
column  under  the  head;  you  read 
more  of  it  in  the  second  column 
and  finish  it  in  the  right  hand  col- 
lumn  under  the  head.” 

Three  and  four  column  head¬ 
lines,  he  said,  help  to  get  away 
from  typical  headline  jargon  when 
the  headline  writer  is  confined  to 
a  one-column  three  line  head.  He 
cited  a  typical  one-column,  three- 
line  head:  “Ire  of  Red  Unit  Aimed 
at  HST  Ban  On  Steel  Strike.”  He 
submitted  the  following  one  line, 
three  column  head  covering  the 
same  subject:  “Communists  Criti¬ 
cize  Truman’s  ‘No  Steel  Strike’ 
Order.” 

“It’s  a  lot  easier  and  quicker  to 
write  a  headline  three  columns 
wide,”  said  Mr.  Huston.  “You  can 
write  it  in  the  English  language 
instead  of  the  special  cryptography 
of  the  headline  writer  who  is 
pinched  between  column  rules  two 
inches  apart.” 

He  added  that  news  pictures  fit 
into  a  horizontal  unit  easier  than 
alongside,  or  in  the  middle  of  a 
vertical  unit. 

Pictures  Help  ‘Boxoifice’ 

The  “boxoffice”  value  of  local 
news  pictures  was  stressed  by  two 
speakers  whose  papers  have  gone 
in  heavily  for  photographs.  Fred 
W.  Inversetti,  Ripon  (Wis.)  Com¬ 
monwealth,  told  how  that  paper 
had  in  seven  years  grown  from  a 
6  and  8  page  weekly  to  one  of  16 
and  18  pages;  from  a  circulation 
of  800  to  one  of  3,600  paid-in¬ 
advance  subscribers,  and  from 
literally  no  profitable  advertising 
to  a  file  of  contracts,  local  and 
national,  “which  taxes  our  col¬ 
umns  and  poses  a  space  problem 
for  our  editors.” 

Mr.  Inversetti  credited  much  of 
the  growth  to  the  paper’s  own  en¬ 
graving  plant  and  a  heavy  volume 
of  local  pictures  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth. 

“We  run  a  full  picture  page  and 
six  or  eight  additional  pictures 
each  week,”  he  said,  “and  the  aver¬ 
age  cost  for  materials  is  not  more 
than  $35.”  He  added  that  the  cost 
of  so  many  pictures  is  not  exhor- 
bitant.  “We  have  figured  out  that 
while  a  cut  seems  to  be  an  item, 
when  editorial  time.  Linotype  time 
and  make  up  time  saved,  are  con¬ 
sidered,  it  is  actually  cheaper,” 
said  Mr.  Inversetti. 

“And  most  surprising  of  all,  a 
development  which  I  had  not  even 
thought  of,  the  improvement  in  the 
newspaper,  the  increased  reader- 
ship  and  popularity  have  created 
so  much  good  will  in  this  and 
outlying  communities  that  the  job 
department  has  boomed,  too,”  he 
remarked. 

Don  Christie,  Fort  Plain  (N. 
Y.)  Courier-Standard,  reported 
much  the  same  experience  in  tell¬ 
ing  of  his  use  of  a  Scan-a-graver 
Cadet.  He  showed  how  pictures 
have  a  definite  news  interest  in  the 
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paper  and  cited  figures  to  indicate 
the  low-cost  operation  of  the  Cadet 
for  engraving  of  cuts.  He  explain¬ 
ed  how  the  Courier-Standard  built 
up  gradually  in  using  pictures,  so 
as  not  to  “shock”  readers  with  too 
many  pictures  at  the  outset.  The 
Cadet  has  also  enabled  the  paper 
to  sell  additional  advertising  linage, 
using  local  pictures  to  illustrate 
such  ads,  he  said. 

Tells  ‘Ed  and  F  Story 
It  remained  for  Mrs.  Vange 
Renshaw,  Elkton  (S.  D.)  Record, 
to  recall  to  those  present  the 
“sweat  and  tears”  that  go  into 
building  up  a  run-down  weekly 
and  making  it  a  “going  proposi¬ 
tion.” 

Speaking  as  a  former  school 
teacher  and  wife  of  a  country  ed¬ 
itor,  Mrs.  Renshaw  related  their 
experiences  in  typical  tears-and- 
laughter  technique  of  “The  Egg 
and  I.”  She  concluded  her  story 
— enhanced  with  experiences  of 
other  editors’  wives — ^with  the  ob¬ 
servation  she  was  convinced  that 
a  country  editor,  such  as  her  hus¬ 
band,  should  have  16  wives: 
“Four  richer  and  four  poorer, 
four  better  and  four  worse.” 

Henry  Africa,  special  instruc¬ 
tor,  newspaper  production  labora¬ 
tory,  University  of  Iowa,  dis¬ 
cussed  “Backshop  Efficiency.”  He 
told  of  the  Iowa  printer  appren¬ 
tice  who  asked:  “Why  does  it 
come  natural  to  do  it  wrong?” 
Mr.  Africa  pointed  out  that,  if  it 
comes  naturally,  it  may  not  be 
wrong,  explaining  that  the  “easy 
way”  is  usually  the  efficient  way 
in  backshop  operations.  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  high  level  accuracy 
in  the  front  office  is  essential  to 
backshop  efficiency, 

“Efficiency  starts  with  clean 
copy,”  said  Mr.  Africa  “and  ‘copy’ 
includes  every  communication  be¬ 
tween  the  front  office  and  the 
backshop.” 

H.  J.  (Jeff)  Ward,  Porte  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  dealt  with  practical 
examples  of  estimating  commer¬ 
cial  printing  job  costs.  He  said 
most  weekly  publishers  did  “too 
much  guesstimating  and  not 
enough  estimating.”  He  said  there 
aren’t  enough  facts  in  the  indus¬ 
try  on  making  of  estimates.  Mr. 
Ward  told  of  the  estimating  con¬ 
test  conducted  by  Ralph  Keller, 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Edi¬ 
torial  Association..  The  contest 
showed,  he  said,  a  wide  variation 
in  commercial  printing  estimates 
for  a  given  job. 

William  L.  Daley,  NEA  Wash¬ 
ington  representative,  warned  pub¬ 
lishers  the  $670  million  deficit  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  would 
be  an  issue  at  the  next  session  of 
Congress  when  steps  may  be 
taken  to  again  increase  postal 
rates. 

■ 

Thankgiving  Letters 
The  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 
News  is  offering  $50  in  three  cash 
prizes  for  the  best  200-word-limit 
Thanksgiving  Contest  letters  com¬ 
pleting  the  thought:  “I  am  thank¬ 
ful  this  year  because  .  .  .” 
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SCAN-A-GRAVER 


Scan-a-gravings  up  to  8  x  10  inches  in 
size  are  made  in  a  matter  of  minutes. 


Since  its  introduction  less  than  four  years  ago,  800  Fairchild  Scan-a- 
gravers  have  been  installed.  Evidence  of  Scan-a-graver  acceptance  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  3,000  daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
from  coast  to  coast  are  now  using  economical  Scan-a-gravings. 

This  modern  electronic  method  of  photoengraving  is  the  means  by 
which  more  newspapers  are  reaping  the  full  Ijenefits  of  photo-journal¬ 
ism  than  any  other  method.  It  is  saving  money  and  making  money 
wherever  it  is  installed  by  — 

•  building  circulation  through  greater  reader  interest  resulting  from 
the  use  of  more  and  bigger  pictures  of  local  people  and  events; 

•  increasing  advertising  revenue  through  ads  with  local  illustrations, 
which  often  mean  larger  space;  and 

•  enabling  publishers  to  turn  out  better,  more  pictorial  newspapers. 


OPEN 


Newspapers  use  Sean-a-gra\  ings  for  practically  all  illustration 
needs  in  all  departments  — spot  news,  features,  s<K'iety,  spt)rts,  ads, 
etc.  These  examples  show  how  large  pictures  make  more  attrac¬ 


tive  layouts,  and  that  mortices,  sillumettes  and  other  devices  are 
easily  handled.  Note  the  large-space  ads  at  the  right  above  in 
which  local  pictures  are  generously  used. 


*  The  $cofi-o-9rover  Is  an  electronic  machine  fhaf  makes  plastic 
halftones  for  either  direct  printing  or  stereotyping.  Write  for  further 
mformafion,  and  your  copy  of  ” Impressions/*  the  quarterly  publication 
of  Fairchild's  Grophic  Arts  Division,  that  will  help  you  exploit  the  tech¬ 
niques  and  possibilities  of  photo-journalism.  Fairchild  Camera  and 
Instrument  Corporation,  88-06  Van  Wyck  Boulevard,  Jamaica  1,  New 
York,  Department  100-47A. 
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CIRCULATION 

Davenport  Papers  Find 
Leased  Cars  Are  Best 


Leasing  of  cars  for  circulation 
men,  rather  than  buying  automo¬ 
biles,  is  proving  a  more  econom¬ 
ical  operation  for  the  Davenport 
(la.)  Newspapers,  according  to 
Charles  E.  Grayson. 

Mr.  Grayson  rece-ntly  told  Cen¬ 
tral  States  circulators  how  Daven¬ 
port  papers  switched  to  leasing 
cars,  after  figuring  costs  of  operat¬ 
ing  their  own  equipment.  Taking 
depreciation,  repairs,  tires,  insur¬ 
ance  and  cost  of  gas  into  consid¬ 
eration,  he  said,  the  annual  cost 
was  $1,170  per  car. 

Needed  17  Units 

The  Davenport  Newspapers 
then  submitted  their  requirements 
to  all  car  dealers  advertising  in 
the  two  papers.  “We  needed  17 
units  for  circulation,  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  departments  on  both  the 
morning,  afternoon  and  Sunday 
operations,”  said  Mr.  Grayson. 
!“We  gave  an  estimated  yearly 
mileage  figure  on  each  unit,  which 
varied  from  15,000  to  35,000 
miles. 

‘Two  bids  were  received.  We 
leased  17  cars  at  $70  a  month 
from  the  Chevrolet  company. 
The  figure  includes  standard  or 
deluxe  cars  (option  of  the  dealer). 


license,  taxes,  collision,  fire  and 
theft  comprehensive  insurance,  all 
oil  and  grease  jobs,  anti-freeze,  all 
body  and  mechanical  reports,  as 
well  as  tires  necessary  to  keep 
cars  in  safe  and  good  working 
order. 

“Davenport  Newspapers,  Inc. 
furnishes  all  liability  and  property 
damage  insurance  in  the  amounts 
of  $100,000  and  $300,000  liability, 
$5,000  property  damage  on  any 
one  accident,  all  gas,  wash  jobs, 
and  the  painting  of  signs  on  the 
cars. 

“While  the  lease  is  for  one 
year,  it  is  a  gentlemen’s  agreement 
that  the  dealer  would  have  to 
have  at  least  20,000  miles  on  each 
car  to  make  his  program  pay.  As 
some  districts  are  averaging  about 
10,000  and  others  35,000  miles  a 
year,  some  cars  would  be  traded 
annually  and  others  would  be 
used  for  two  years. 

“One  of  our  main  objectives 
was  to  standardize  our  car  prac¬ 
tices  among  district  men.  Before 
consolidation  of  the  Daily  Times 
and  the  Democrat  and  Leader, 
there  were  office-owned  cars,  pri¬ 
vately-owned  cars,  where  gas  was 
furnished,  and  others  on  a  mile¬ 


•  When  Burgess  Mats  reach  the 
user,  they  still  retain  "seasoning  room”  consistency. 
Why . . .  because  each  bundle  of  mats  is  wrapped  in 
waxed  kraft  paper— reinforced  by  special  paper  made 
of  two  sheets  of  kraft  paper  with  a  layer  of  asphalt 
between.  Every  opening  is  carefully  sealed  with  gummed 
tape.  Thus  packed,  Burgess  Mats 
neither  lose  or  take  on  moisture. 

The  result— Burgess  Mats  reach 
you  Factory  Fresh. 


BURGESS  CELLULOSE  COMPANY 

Manufgcturers  and  Distributors 
of  Burgoss  Chrome  ond  Tone-Tex  Mots 
Freeport/  Illinois 


age  basis.  This  worked  unfair 
hardships  on  some  men  and  also 
kept  others  from  entering  circu¬ 
lation  work,  as  they  could  not 
provide  a  car  for  their  work  at  a 
starting  salary. 

“We  now  find  our  district  cir¬ 
culation  men  happy,  as  there  is 
equality  in  working  conditions. 
We  are  paying  gas  allowances 
ranging  from  $3.00  to  $7.50  a 
week,  depending  on  the  mileage 
each  man  has  to  make.  Gas  is  paid 
for  all  news  and  advertising  cars, 
as  these  are  used  for  business 
only.  The  fixed  gas  allowances  do 
not  completely  pay  for  the  total 
expense,  as  each  man  is  expected 
to  pay  for  his  own  pleasure  driv¬ 
ing. 

“We  also  found  our  Chevrolet 
dealer  looking  ahead  to  the  future 
when  he  made  our  lease — the  as¬ 
surance  of  having  sales  if  market 
conditions  are  not  as  favorable  in 
the  future.  He  is  also  making  a 
profit  from  grease,  oil  and  repairs 
at  his  standard  prices,  which  pro¬ 
vides  additional  income  for  his 
established  overhead. 

Same  Plan  in  Indianapolis 

“Ray  Houk,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  and  News  has  units  for  $85 
a  month.  These  are  deluxe  Ply¬ 
mouth  sedans,  including  radios. 
District  men  pay  $5  a  week  for 
the  privilege  of  using  the  car.  Mr. 
Houk  states  that  deducting  repairs, 
insurance,  and  other  items  now 
included  in  the  lease,  plus  the 
$5.00  paid  by  district  men,  his 
cost  is  $63.33  for  the  lease  each 
month,  or  approximately  3c  a 
mile.  He  furnishes  gas  and  oil, 
which  is  l%c  a  mile,  or  a  total 
cost  of  less  than  5c  a  mile.  ‘The 
lease  arrangement  is  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  not  only  from  the  standpoint 
of  economy,  but  also  because  we 
do  not  have  any  responsibility  or 
problems  with  these  cars.  If  the 
car  breaks  down,  they  fix  it.’ 

“A  different  angle  —  Duncan 
Cameron,  Escanaba  (Mich.)  Daily 
Press,  has  one  advertising  and  two 
circulation  cars  at  $85  a  month. 
The  circulation  cars  are  used  for 
motor  routes  and  neighboring 
town  drop-offs.  Mr.  Cameron’s 
arrangements  are  similar  to  others, 
paying  for  gas,  oil  and  liability 
insurance.  The  driver  of  the  50- 
mile  route  receives  $16  a  week 
and  the  90-'mile  driver,  $20  a 
week.  He  is  starting  to  include  a 
commission  plus  salary. 

“C.  K.  Jefferson,  Des  Moines 
(la.)  Register  and  Tribune  has 
7  of  his  70  men  with  leased  cars 
at  a  flat  $75  a  month.  Each  man 
is  given  gas  and  oil  allowances 
just  on  the  short  side  of  his  actual 
needs,  as  the  Register  feels  that 
the  man  should  contribute  some¬ 
thing  for  the  privilege  of  having 
the  car  for  personal  use.  Drivers 
pay  a  pro-rata  share  of  the  $75 
rental  fee  during  vacations  if  they 
use  the  cars.  We  started  the  pro¬ 
gram  principally  because  young 
men  have  a  hard  time  to  buy  a 
car,  a  home  and  take  care  of  a 
family  when  first  starting  out,  said 
Mr.  Jefferson. 


Texas  Circulators 
Elect  Shelton  Hall 

Houston — Shelton  Hall  of  the 
Victoria  Advocate  was  elected 
president  of  the  Texas  Circulation 
Managers  Association  at  the  38th 
annual  convention  here  last  week. 
He  succeeds  Trenton  T.  Davis, 
Amarillo  Globe-Times. 

Other  new  officers  are:  Vice- 
presidents,  Sam  Duke,  Borger 
News-Herald,  and  John  Farris, 
Lubbock  Avalanche-Journal;  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer  —  Phil  Granath, 
A ustin  A merican-Statesman. 

Service  certificates  were  awarded 
to  Harold  Hough,  Fort  Worth 
Star-Telegram,  and  Herbert  Peters, 
Houston  Chronicle  distributor  in 
Beaumont. 

Dallas  Times-Herald 
Promotes  Me  Millon 

Dallas — Everett  M.  McMillan, 
who  has  been  a  home  delivery 
maaager  since  February,  was  pro¬ 
moted  this  week  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Times-Herald.  He 
has  had  experience  on  newspapers 
in  Oklahoma  City,  Bartlesville  and 
San  Antonio. 

F.  C.  Voorhies,  a  veteran  of  17 
years’  service  on  the  Times-Her¬ 
ald,  remains  as  asisstant  CM  and 
Clyde  Brewer  continues  as  coun¬ 
try  circulation  manager. 

Mr.  McMillan  named  Ed 
Brandt,  a  veteran  in  circulation 
work  in  Oklahoma,  as  promotion 
manager  for  the  department. 

Denison  (Tex.)  Herald 
Proud  of  a  Local  Boy 

Denison,  Texas — “Home  Town 
Boy  Makes  Good.” 

That  classic  Americanism  in 
120-point  red  letters,  eight  col¬ 
umns  wide,  greeted  readers  of  the 
Nov,  5  edition  of  the  Denison 
Herald.  The  occasion  was  the 
election  of  Denison-born  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  to  the  presidency 
of  the  United  States. 

Below  the  banner  a  four-col¬ 
umn  picture  of  Eisenhower, 
framed  in  red,  white  and  blue 
flags,  smiled  out  at  the  towns¬ 
people  of  the  city  he  left  as  an 
infant.  The  page  was  the  cover 
of  a  four-page  wraparound  sup¬ 
plement,  devoted  entirely  to  Ike, 
which  the  Herald  had  ready  in 
the  event  of  his  election. 

Inside  were  pictures  of  tho 
general  taken  during  his  visits 
here  in  1946  and  in  June,  1952. 
A  reproduction  of  an  1890  city 
directory  page  showing  “Eisen¬ 
hower,  David  J.,  wiper  M.K&T. 
shops”  provided  proof  that 
Dwight’s  father  and  his  family 
lived  here. 

A  drive  spearheaded  by  Fred 
Conn,  publisher  of  the  Herald, 
had  resulted  in  the  buying  of  the 
old  gabled  house  where  Ike  was 
born  and  its  gift  to  the  city  as  a 
shrine  in  1946. 

Now  the  Herald  has  offered  to 
sponsor  a  Texas-wide  collectioii  of 
funds  to  make  the  home  a  nation¬ 
al  shrine. 
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•  Reichhold  has  become  a  major  producer  of  the  basic 
chemicals  listed  above  primarily  to  supply  its  own  world¬ 
wide  manufacturing  organization.  The  uniformity  and  quality 
of  these  chemicals  are  assured  by  the  very  latest  production 
equipment  and  quality  control  systems.  Because  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  capacity  of  these  RCI  plants,  Reichhold  is  frequently 
able  to  share  its  output  with  other  industries.  If  you  need  phe¬ 
nol,  glycerine,  maleic  anhydride,  phthalic  anhydride,  sodium 
sulfate  or  sodium  sulfite,  call  on  Reichhold  for  current  avail¬ 
abilities  .  .  .  write,  wire  or  phone  the  Chemical  Department. 


REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS,  IHCORPORAIED 

630  fiftk  Niw  Ytrk  20,  New  Ytrk 
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THEN  -  it’s  SMART  to  h»ve  > 

INSURANCE!  . 

Our  unique  policy 
covers  also  Invasion  of  Privacy, 
Plagiarism,  Piracy  and  Copyright. 
Used  Nation-wide  — it’s  si.  I 

ADEQUATE-INEXPENSIVE^ 


WRITE  FOR  OEIAIlS  AND  RATES 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

Insufjnce  ^  C'ly  *•*' 


$2,000,000  A  Year 
For  Gannett  Pensions 


TkeA^eu/ 

mUILBER 


CARL  FLYNN 

Advertising  Manager 

TULSA  WORLD  and 
TULSA  TRIBUNE 

Writes: 

“We  have  been  using  your  Multi- 
Ad  Service  for  several  years.  It 
has  been  a  great  help  to  us  and  is 
responsible  for  thousands  of  extra 
lines  of  advertising  in  our  news¬ 
papers.  It’s  the  answer  to  the 
busy  advertising  salesman’s  prayer. 
A  great  time  saver  and  linage  pro¬ 
ducer.  Your  NEW  AD  BUILDER 
is  a  dandy,  fits  our  pistol  per¬ 
fectly!  Keep  it  coming!” 


MULTI-AD  SERVICES 
100  WALNUT  ST. 
PEORIA.ILLINOIS 


Rochester,  N.  Y.  —  Frank  E. 
Tripp  tells  the  employes  of  the 
Gannett  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  in  a  current  office  maga¬ 
zine  that  the  pension  program 
newly  assumed  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  has  imposed  an  annual 
charge  of  “about  $2,000,000” 
against  the  whole  organization. 

“We  have  to  earn  it  all  as  we 
go,”  says  the  veteran  general  man¬ 
ager  and  Frank  Gannett’s  long¬ 
time  associate.  “There  is  no  pot 
of  gold;  no  endowment;  no 
angel.” 

Mr.  Tripp’s  remarks,  made 
originally  in  confidence  to  Gan¬ 
nett  executives,  centered  on  the 
theme  that  “our  jobs  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  are  only  as  secure  as  our 
efforts  make  them.” 

Message  of  Warning 
“There  is  evidence,”  he  says, 
“that  some  of  our  people  have 
come  to  minimize  their  good  for¬ 
tune  and  think  of  it  as  a  sort  of 
heaven-bestowed  fountain  of  gold 
gushing  into  the  lap  of  manage¬ 
ment  and  doled  out  stingily;  as 
candy  might  be  given  to  children, 
sparingly,  lest  they  develop  a 
bellyache. 

“The  attitude  of  some  is  one  of 
resentment  that  the  spigot  isn’t 
opened  wide  to  pour  forth  like 
Niagara  from  some  inexhaustible 
source  of  wealth  which  is  being 
selfishly  withheld  from  them. 

“This  message  to  you  is  one  of 
warning,  which  it  is  your  job  as 
management  to  reflect  by  your 
own  actions  and  deliver  in  words 
to  those  with  whom  you  have 
contact.  We  have  access  to  no  in¬ 
exhaustible  magic  pot  of  gold. 
iVe  have  to  earn  it  all  as  we  go. 

We  are  in  no  such  predica¬ 
ment  as  faces  many  newspapers. 
We  are  not,  because  we  have 
guarded  against  evil  days  to  the 
extent  that  was  possible.  We  have 
opened  the  spigot  frequently  to 
pour  forth  such  wages,  insurance, 
profit-sharing,  vacations,  pensions 
and  what  not  as  the  traffic  would 
bear. 

We  have  opened  it  wider  and 
more  often  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people  than  has  any  other  news¬ 
paper  organization  in  America. 
And,  get  this:  We  have  opened  it 
less  to  the  benefit  of  stockholders 
and  ownership  than  has  any  other 
outfit  in  like  position. 

Their  Predicament 
“Such  predicament  as  we  now 
face  is  this:  We  are  not  immune 
to  any  of  the  threats,  attacks, 
competition,  devastating  taxes, 
government  regulation,  political 
chicanery,  increased  newsprint  and 
material  costs,  pressure  for  higher 
wages,  shorter  hours,  feather  bed¬ 
ding  and  decreased  production 
that  confront  the  whole  industry 
in  alarming  proportions. 

“We  face  these  things  in  better 


position  than  many,  yet  with 
greater  obligations.  We  still  owe 
money  for  some  of  our  proper¬ 
ties,  for  improvement  of  them, 
and  for  the  basic  cost  of  our  pen¬ 
sion  plan;  but  we  owe  a  more  im¬ 
portant  debt;  to  an  extent  that 
few  publishers  have  assumed. 

“It  is  our  obligation  to  keep 
solvent,  as  must  a  bank  or  an  in¬ 
surance  company,  to  protect  the 
jobs  and  benefits  of  those  who 
have  entrusted  their  future  and 
that  of  their  families  to  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Newspapers. 

“Now  let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  it  costs  the  company  to  meet 
this  obligation  which  it  has  vol¬ 
untarily  assumed.  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  something  that  you  have  -  _  _ 

never  been  told,  and  to  admit  my  L.A.  Tlin6S  DevelopS 
own  amazement  when  I  discov-  Neighborhood  News 


ranks.  Fight  for  circulation  and 
linage,  bearing  this  in  mind: 

15  Per  Cent  Zone 

“You  are  only  15  per  cent 
away  from  the  doghouse.  A  15 
per  cent  loss  in  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  would  give  you  worries  and 
problems  such  as  you  have  never 
known. 

“The  net  of  it  is  that  a  crisis 
has  come  when  it  behooves  every 
last  man,  who  would  not  wilfully 
destroy  the  institution  which  gives 
him  his  living,  to  go  to  bat  for 
it,  according  to  his  station;  not 
temporize,  cheat,  overreach  or 
embarrass — with  a  realization  that 
Gannett  Newspapers  must  cur¬ 
rently  earn  every  dollar  that  they 
pay  out. 

“Even  this  sturdy  ship  could  be 
scuttled  by  greed,  waste  and  in¬ 
dolence.  It  is  the  primary  func¬ 
tion  of  management  to  prevent 
this.” 


ered  it.  Listen  closely! 

$1,088  Per  Employe 

“The  cash  cost  which  we  must 
earn  for  this  one  purpose  is 
$1,088  per  year,  per  average  em¬ 
ploye;  $20.90  a  week  in  addition 
to  the  pay  of  the  average  worker 
of  five  or  more  years  service.  In 
harsh  reality  $20.90  a  week  over 
the  scale  of  the  printer,  pressman, 
stereotyper  and  guildsman;  and 
those  earning  more  or  less  in  like 
proportion.  That  creates  an  an¬ 
nual  charge  against  the  whole  or¬ 
ganization  of  about  two  million 
dollars.  That  is  the  kind  of  a 
grasping,  selfish  company  that  we 
work  for. 

“Among  the  absurd  federal  tax 
restrictions  that  hamstring  indus¬ 
try  is  one  which  limits  cash  re¬ 
serves  which  may  be  accumulated 
to  meet  the  emergencies  of  bad 
years  and  depression.  The  re¬ 
serve  which  the  Gannett  News¬ 
papers  have  been  permitted  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  would  meet  this  single 
and  continuous  and  recurring  em¬ 
ploye  benefit  obligation  for  less 
than  one  year. 

“That  is  the  extent  of  the  pot  of 
gold. 

How  to  Stay  Secure 
“Therefore,  you  men  of  man 


Los  Angeles  —  Larger  scale 
activity  of  news  coverage  of  44 
communities  is  being  developed  in 
the  San  Gabriel  Valley  section  of 
the  Sunday  Los  Angeles  Times, 
reports  George  M.  “Mike”  Stras- 
ger,  editor. 

Begun  last  April,  this  section 
inserted  for  approximately  100,000 
subscribers  in  a  wide  swath  of  Los 
Angeles  County  territory,  is  now 
running  around  16  pages  Sundays. 
Advertising  requirements  take  up 
around  65  per  cent  of  this  space, 
Mr.  Strasger  estimated. 

The  section  bans  obits,  politics, 
and  most  important,  publicity. 

Three  reporters,  two  cameramen 
and  a  copyreader  are  employed. 

■ 

Chicago  H-A  Adopts 
Flush  Left  Heads 

Chicago  —  The  Herald- Ameri¬ 
can  has  adopted  a  headline  style 
with  all  heads  set  flush  to  the 
left  and  with  “kickers”  on  two- 
column  heads. 

Lee  Ettelson,  executive  editor, 
who  came  here  Nov.  1  from  the 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bul¬ 
letin,  said  the  change  from  pyra¬ 
mid  to  flush  left  heads  was  “no¬ 
thing  sensational”  but  merely  a 
agement,  your  task  should  be  evi-  step  in  improving  the  general  ap- 
dent.  Tliere  are  three  ways  to  pearance  and  readability  of  the 
stay  secure,  rather  three  phases  of  paper, 
a  single  way.  They  are:  ■ 

“1.  Impress  upon  all  that  an  HistOty  of  Fund 
honest  day  s  production  not  only  Pittsburgh  —  Edwin  Beachler, 
is  due  their  job,  but  is  a  requisite  Pittsburgh  Press  staffer,  has  just 
if  the  job  and  its  attendant  per-  completed  the  25-year  history  of 
. . *  *  . *  the  Community  Chest  of  Alle¬ 
gheny  County.  Copies  will  be  dis- 


quisites  are  to  survive. 

“2.  Eliminate  waste  at  every 
level;  waste  of  materials;  waste  of 
man  hours;  waste  of  space,  waste 
of  unnecessary  expenditures  and 
folderols;  the  waste  of  extravagant 
thinking. 

“3.  Fight  for  business  and 
volume  as  you  never  fought  be¬ 
fore.  Fight  for  the  newspaper  as 
an  institution.  Fight  its  enemies. 
You'll  find  some  in  our  own 


tributed  throughout  the  country. 


Year  Book  Change 

Correction  for  1952  Editor  &  Pl'»- 
LiSHER  Year  Book  Number: 

Page  200,  Column  3. — Insert  Leo  P- 
Bott,  Jr.  as  “Owner,  Leo  P.  Bott,  Jt- 
Advertising,  in  place  of  A.  R.  Boudinot, 

Jr.” 

Insert  A.  R.  Boudinot,  Jr.  as  ‘‘Owner 
of  Boudinot  Advertising  Co.  in  place  of  r 
Philip  R.  VVilmarth.” 
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1*  Many  American!  have  probably  never 
heard  about  oil  shale— one  of  our  coun¬ 
try’s  greatest  natural  resources.  Shale  is 
a  rock  formation  that  contains  kerogen— 
a  solid  that  breaks  down  into  oil  and  coke 
when  heated.  There  are  a  number  of  shale 
formations  in  the  U.S.,  the  richest  of 
which  is  in  the  Green  River  Basin  of  Colo¬ 
rado  and  Wyoming. This  single  1000-square- 
mile  deposit  contains  three  times  as  much 
oil  as  the  total  proven  crude  oil  reserves 
of  the  U.S.! 


2*  However,  the  big  problem  has  been  how 
to  extract  the  oil  from  this  shale  on  an 
economical  basis.  Union  Oil  research  men 
have  been  experimenting  with  shale  oil  ex¬ 
traction  since  1943.  One  of  their  accom¬ 
plishments  was  the  development  of  a 
retort  that  can  extract  shale  oil  far  more 
economically  than  any  previous  method. 

3*  This  ratort— along  with  improved  min¬ 
ing  and  refining  techniques— has  reduced 
the  cost  of  producing  oil  from  shale  more 
than  most  people  realize.  And  each  year 
the  cost  of  finding  and  producing  crude 
oil  continues  to  rise.  At  some  time,  then, 
it  is  probable  that  oil  can  be  obtained  from 
shale  at  a  cost  competitive  with  crude  oil. 

4*  when  this  will  come  about  is  anybody’s 
guess.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  can  be  sure  that  this  natural 


resource  of  theirs  will  be  developed  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  with  the  greatest 
efficiency  only  if  private  enterprise  is  left 
free  to  do  the  job.  For  our  competitive  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise  system  has  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  that  it  can  develop 
better  products,  for  more  people,  at  lower 
prices  than  any  method  yet  devised  by  man. 

UNION  OIL  COMPANY 

OP  calipohnia 

INCORPORATED  IN  CALIFORNIA,  OCTOBER  17,  1890 

This  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of 
Union  Oil  Company,  is  dedicated  to  a  dis¬ 
cussion  ofhoiv  and  why  American  business 
functions.  IVe  hope  you'll  feel  free  to  send 
in  any  suggestions  or  criticisms  you  have 
to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles 
17,  California. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

ACEJ  Halts  Accrediting, 
Gives  New  Plan  Trial 


tutions  to  go  along  with  the  plan,  the  majority  of  student  opinion, 
according  to  Cloyd  H.  Marvin,  The  editorial  staff  of  the  paper 
president  of  George .  Washington  changes  every  eight  weeks, 
university  and  secretary  of  the  Chancellor  Firanklin  D.  Mur- 
commission).  phy  said  no  censorship  was  in- 

(The  Constitution  of  the  Na-  volved  in  the  reorganization, 
tional  Commission  on  Accrediting  ‘The  whole  issue  was  raised  by 
says:  The  authority  of  the  Com-  the  students  themselves,”  he  said, 
mission  stems  from  the  act  of  its  ‘They  were  wondering  why  the 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

The  American  Council  on  Ed-  manently,  is  the  program  of  re- 
ucation  for  Journalism  has  sus-  inspection  of  the  40  accredited 
pended  its  accrediting  activities  schools  and  departments  of  jour- 
for  the  1952-53  school  year  to  nalism  which  was  to  have  been 
watch  how  the  new  deal  in  na-  ACEJ’s  next  major  undertaking, 
tional  accrediting  procedures  Program  of  watchful  waiting 
works  out.  was  adopted  by  the  council  on 

That’s  the  word  from  Norval  recommendation  of  its  president, 
Neil  Luxon,  chairman  of  the  ac-  Edward  Lindsay  of  the  Decatur 
crediting  committee  of  ACEJ,  (Ill.)  Herald-Review  and  ASNE 
who  reports  the  council  has  voted  representative;  and  Dr.  Luxon. 
to  ‘‘cooperate  for  one  year  on  an  The  two  attended  a  meeting  of 
experimental  basis”  with  the  new  the  executive  committee  of  the 
program  of  the  National  Commis-  National  Commission  on  Accred- 
sion  on  Accrediting.  This  com-  iting  in  Washington,  Oct.  10,  and 
mission,  which  represents  the  ma-  made  their  recommendation  to 
jor  associations  of  colleges  and  the  council  soon  after.  ACEJ’s 
universities  in  the  U.  S.,  has  adop-  approval  of  the  new  program  was 
ted  a  policy  of  accrediting  insti-  voted  with  provision  that  five  con- 
tutions  as  a  whole  rather  than  by  ditions  be  met: 
individual  professional  programs.  1.  That  each  of  the  regional 
Professional  programs,  inelud-  accrediting  agencies  shall  have 
ing  journalism,  would  be  blanket-  accepted  the  responsibility  for  pro- 
accredited  by  accreditation  of  the  fessional  accrediting  (at  latest  re¬ 
institution  within  which  they  op-  port,  but  one  had  agreed  and  fa- 
erate.  Inspections  will  be  conduc-  vorable  action  from  that  one  was 
ted  by  the  various  regional  ac-  expected). 

crediting  associations  of  colleges  2.  That  the  National  Commis- 
and  universities  (such  as  the  sion  on  Accrediting  shall  have  of- 
Northwest  Association  of  Second-  ficially  approved  the  plan  pro- 
ary  and  Higher  Schools).  The  posed  by  its  executive  committee 
national  commission  will  ask  the  (this  it  has  done), 
various  special-field  accrediting  3.  That  the  seven  associations 
agencies,  such  as  ACEJ,  to  coop-  holding  membership  in  the  Na- 
erate  in  these  inspections  by  ap-  tional  Commission  on  Accrediting 
pointing  representatives  to  the  shall  have  officially  approved  the 
inspection  teams.  plan  (they  have  done  so). 

2  Made  Application  Implied  Commitment 

Representatives  of  ACEJ  would  4.  That  the  presidents  of  the  40 
concern  themselves  with  determin-  educational  institutions  holding 
ing  quality  of  instruction  at  membership  in  the  Association  of 
schools  and  departments  of  jour-  Accredited  Schools  and  Depart- 
nalism  as  part  of  the  total  insti-  ments  of  Journalism  are  in  agree- 
tutional  adequacy.  ment,  either  individually  or 

Two  schools  of  journalism  through  their  membership  in  one 
which  have  applied  to  ACEJ  for  or  more  of  the  constituent  mem- 
accreditation  visitations  during  the  ber  organizations  of  the  National 
1952-53  school  year  have  been  Commission  on  Accrediting,  with 
informed  of  the  stand-by  policy,  the  regional  proposal  (there  is  an 
according  to  Dr.  Luxon.  Delayed  implied  commitment  on  the  part 
also,  and  possibly  suspended  per-  of  the  presidents  of  these  insti- 
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establishment  by  the  constituents  paper  did  not  reflect  student  opin- 
and  the  acceptance  of  this  consti-  ion.  Modification  of  operations  of 
tution  by  their  institutional  mem-  the  student  new^aper  is  not  cen- 
bers.  The  Commission  is  dedi-  sorship.  The  Daily  Kansan  is  still 
cated  by  consent  of  its  members  in  the  hands  of  the  students, 
to  speak  and  act  for  them  with  ‘The  Kansan  board  merely 
respect  to  policies  and  procedures  made  the  move  to  make  policy 
of  accrediting  agencies  whose  op-  more  sensitive  and  reflective  of  the 
erations  directly  affect  the  admin-  opinions  of  the  student  body.” 
istration  of  programs  of  institu-  Dean  Burton  W.  Marvin  of  the 
tions  of  higher  education).  William  Allen  White  School  of 

5.  That,  in  the  event  that  con-  Journalism  at  the  university  and 
ditions  under  1,  2,  3  and  4  above  a  director  of  the  William  Allen 
are  met,  the  Accrediting  Commit-  White  Foundation,  had  this  corn- 
tee  of  the  American  Council  on  ment: 

Education  for  Journalism  will  be  ‘‘I  think  the  board  is  a  good 
given  full  authority  to  choose  the  idea  for  the  sake  of  continuity.  It 
members  of  the  visitation  team  leaves  the  Daily  Kansan  a  little 
who  will  examine  journalism  pro-  less  vulnerable  in  regard  to  its 
grams  at  the  institutions  visited  policy.” 

(Intention  to  do  so  is  indicated  Dolph  Simons,  publisher  of  the 
in  the  statement  of  procedures  by  Lawrence  Journal-World  and  a 
the  national  commission).  trustee  of  the  William  Allen  White 

The  National  Commission  on  Foundation,  said: 

Accrediting  represents  the  Asso-  “The  action  is  good  because  it 
ciation  of  American  Colleges,  As-  is  important  for  journalism  begin- 
sociation  of  American  Universi-  ners  to  realize  newspapers  have  a 
ties,  Association  of  Land  Grant  deep  responsibility  to  the  public 
Colleges,  Association  of  Urban  and  that  newspapers  cannot  be 
Universities,  and  the  National  As-  considered  as  playthings  for  edi- 
sociation  of  State  Universities.  It  tors.” 

was  established  in  1950.  Charles  Zuegner,  Chicago,  a 

In  1951  the  commission  adop-  graduate  student  who  was  editor 
ted  the  principle  that  “Whatever  of  the  paper  when  it  editorially 
accreditation  at  this  time  is  de-  endorsed  Stevenson,  said  that 
termined  to  be  necessary  should  while  he  considered  the  idea  of 
exist  primarily  as  a  stimulus  to  in-  the  board  to  be  good,  it  came 
stitutional  growth  and  develop-  about  at  an  inopportune  time, 
ment  rather  than  be  merely  a  “I’m  afraid  some  people  will  get 
standardization  based  upon  mini-  the  idea  this  was  done  under  pres- 
mum  criteria.  sure,  when  it  had  been  considered 

“The  commission  believes  this  for  some  time,”  he  said, 
objective  can  best  be  attained 

when  the  accrediting  plan  is  con-  Sunpopers  Extend 
trolled  by  the  institutions  of  Training  to  Students 
higher  learning  and  when  the  ac-  ^  program  of  practical  training 
crediting  procedures  are  directed  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers  has 
toward  examining  the  college  or  established  for  journalism 

university  on  an  institution-wide  University  of  Mary- 

land. 

Announcing  this  development. 
Editors  Out  of  Step.  President  H.  C.  Byrd  said: 

Kansan  Board  Changed  “Through  the  cooperation  of 

Lawrence,  Kan. — A  reorgani-  Neil  H.  Swanson,  executive  editor 
zation  of  the  editorial  board  of  of  the  Sunpapers,  the  facilhies  of 
the  Daily  Kansan,  campus  publica-  their  news  rooms  and  feature  de- 
tion  of  the  University  of  Kansas,  partmenLs  and  the  supervision  of 

was  approved  last  week  by  the  Sunpapers  personnel  have  been 

student  governing  board.  made  available  for  an  integrated 

An  editorial  board  consisting  of  program  of  required  study  and 

five  students  and  two  faculty  training  of  our  seniors  in  journal- 

members  was  established.  The  ism.” 

publication’s  editorial  policy  for-  This  program,  now  in  its  second 
merly  was  determined  by  the  ed-  year,  grew  out  of  a  series  of  nine 
itor-in-chi»f  and  two  editorial  as-  lectures  on  “New^aper  Making” 
sistants.  delivered  annually  by  Mr.  Swan- 

The  action  followed  a  contro-  son. 
versy  over  the  editorial  policy  of  Beginning  this  Fall,  this  co- 
the  paper.  During  the  election  operative  enterprise  became  a  re¬ 
campaign,  the  editorial  staff  writ-  quired  part  of  the  journalism  cur- 
ers  endorsed  Gov.  Adlai  Stevenson  riculum.  Seniors  enrolled  in  ad- 
for  President.  In  a  subsequent  poll  vanced  reporting  spend  their  lab- 
of  students,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  oratory  time  each  week  with  Sun 
was  favored  two  to  one.  The  paper  reporters  on  city  hall,  police,  and 
was  criticized  for  not  presenting  other  regular  beats. 
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I  am  m<9//(9type  Janson... 

a  type  of  friendly  character,  but  with  a  certain  refinement  in  my  dress  and  manner.  W'hile  I  speak 
clearly  and  distinctly,  there  is  an  informality,  a  freedom  in  my  make-up. 

My  italic  is  close  fitting,  with  a  tendency  toward  square  shoulders  at  the  top.  This  gives  me  a 
distinctive  appearance,  both  when  1  wear  italic  briefly  to  emphasize  a  word  or  phrase, 
or  when  I  appear  in  it  continuously  for  more  lengthy  statements. 

You  might  say  that  there  is  a  sharpness  and  sparkle  to  my  speech;  that  1  am  alive,  but  not  aloof;  that  there 
is  plenty  of  fine  linen  in  my  wardrobe,  but  not  one  stuffed  shirt.  1  am  usable,  friendly,  informal. 

I  make  a  good  impression  in  any  setting.  I  am  at  your  service — 1  am  A/o//otype  Janson. 


Lanston  Momtype  Machine  Company 


24th  at  Locust  Street^  Philadelphia  5,  Pennsylvania 
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PROMOTION 

Silha  Wants  to  Collect 
Human  Interest  Stories 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

A  GREAT  strength  of  the  daily  And.  one  might  add,  of  the 
newspaper  is  the  warm  and  inti-  neighborly  interest  and  concern  of 
mate  relationship  it  develops  with  the  Courier-Post, 
its  neighbors  in  its  community.  It  Stories  like  this  do  much  to  tell 
is  truly  for  many  of  them  a  guide,  the  newspaper  story  as  no  statistics 
philosopher,  and  friend  as  is  no  or  market  studies  can  possibly  tell 
other  medium  of  communication,  it.  If  your  paper  has  stories  like 

Some  radio  personalities,  espe-  this  to  tell  about  itself,  why  not 
dally  local  personalities  on  local  get  in  touch  with  Otto  Silha  about 
programs,  have  built  up  a  relation-  them.  They  might  very  well  help 
ship  with  listeners  that  approaches  him  put  over  an  idea  that  should 
this.  We  doubt  that  any  television  pay  off  in  heavy  dividends  to  all 
personality  has  done  this  yet.  Cer-  our  newspapers, 
tainly  we  know  of  no  broadcaster 
who  has  been  able  to  do  this  in  In  the  Bag 


Time  for  Change  Old  Pictures 
In  Editor's  Chair  Given  Away, 

Bismarck,  N.  Dak.  —  Mrs.  T  ■'Ir.  „ 

Harry  O’Brien,  who  previously  IjUjlUry  V.7U1I1S 
stayed  home  and  put  out  the  New  London,  Conn. — A  com- 

IValsh  County  Press  at  Park  River,  bination  housecleaning  and  pro- 
N.  Dak.,  while  her  husband  at-  motion  stunt  by  the  New  London 
tended  biennial  sessions  of  the  jg  refuting  the  belief  that  the 

state  legislature  as  a  senator,  was  way  to  send  tarrying  visitors  home 
elected  to  replace  him  in  the  Nov.  jq  drag  out  the  old  family  al- 
4  election.  bum. 

Mr.  O'Brien,  editor  and  pub-  Seeking  more  filing  space  in  its 
lisher  of  the  Press,  did  not  seek  library,  the  Day  decided  there 
re-election.  He  said  he  thought  it  was  no  point  in  keeping  a  batch 
would  be  only  fair  for  him  to  stay  of  old  photographs  of  local  resi- 
home  and  put  out  the  paper  for  a  dents.  Most  of  the  subjects  were 
change  while  Mrs.  O’Brien  went  dead,  and  the  rest  had  changed 
to  the  legislature.  from  Eagle  Scouts  and  valedic- 

torians  into  pillars  of  the  com- 
have  just  seen  in  the  movie,  and  munity. 

explaining  it  to  them  through  a  Someone  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
portable  public  address  system  trying  to  get  as  many  as  possible 
carried  on  a  shoulder  strap.  Then  back  to  the  families.  So  the  old 
he  hands  each  visitor  a  copy  of  photos,  at  least  1,000  of  them,  all 


the  same  way  that  the  newspaper 
has. 

In  this  relationship,  and  in  the 
human  interest  stories  that  come 
out  of  it,  lies  some  of  the  richest 
raw  material  for  what  could  be 
turned  into  some  of  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  public  relations  for  the 
newspaper  that  it  is  possible  to 
imagine. 

In  the  public  relations  plan  for 
the  newspaper  that  Roy  Newmyer 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  tried  to  have 
implemented  some  years  ago,  and 
to  which  we  have  several  times  re¬ 
ferred,  this  human  interest  rela¬ 
tionship  played  a  big  part. 

Currently,  Otto  Silha  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  is 
trying  to  revive  interest  in  the 
human  relations  aspect  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  be  used  in  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  and  public  relations  on  a 
nation-wide  scale. 

Copy  in  Camden 

If  Otto’s  plan  carries  through, 
some  central  agency  representing 
the  newspaper  industry  would 
gather  and  fashion  into  public  re¬ 
lations  currency  such  stories  as 
currently  are  holding  the  interest 
of  the  people  of  Camden,  N.  J.  It 
concerns  a  three-and-a-half-year- 
old  child,  Grace  Ann  Danaher,  a 
victim  of  cancer. 

“The  story  that  Ida  Mae  Roeder 
wrote  on  October  20,”  writes  Vir¬ 
ginia  W.  Wilton,  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Camden  (N.  J.) 
Courier-Post,  “touched  the  hearts 
of  all  South  Jersey.  Before  5  p.m. 
people  started  telephoning  our  ed¬ 
itor,  Frank  Ryan.  People  of  all 
faiths,  all  races  contributed  to  a 
fund  to  help  the  little  girl. 

“If  little  Graee  Ann  Danaher 


“The  strangest  street  in  Amer¬ 
ica,”  is  the  intriguing  title  the  Rio 
Grande  Valley  Newspapers  give 
their  latest  market  data  folder.  The 
street  is  Main  Street  in  “Valley 
City,”  which  is  what  the  group  of 
three  Texas  newspapers — Browns¬ 
ville  Herald,  Harlingen  Star  and 
McAllen  Monitor — now  call  their 
market.  Clever  use  of  this  new 
neon-like  ink  makes  the  folder’s 
cover  really  sparkle. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  is  run¬ 
ning  a  series  of  ads  featuring 
testimonials  from  local  advertisers 
as  to  the  effectiveness  of  Times 
coverage  of  the  metropolitan  Hart¬ 
ford  market. 

There’s  a  startler  in  a  new  New 
York  Journal- American  broadside. 
“What  can  a  supermarket  sell?”  it 
asks.  Illustration  shows  a  young 
housewife,  market  basket  on  arm, 
picking  a  little  mannikin  in  a  dress 
off  a  supermarket  shelf  containing 
three  of  them.  You  open  the  folder 
to  read  why  the  Journal-American 
sells  itself  as  “New  York’s  super 
supermarket.”  What  confronts  you 
is  an  illustration  of  a  gal  smartly 
attired  for  a  formal  evening.  When 
you  open  the  broadside  further, 
you  find  the  same  gal,  under  her 
formal  clothes,  is  a  young  house¬ 
wife  in  her  shopping  clothes  toting 
a  market  bag. 

Plant  Tours 

Publisher  Edwin  J.  Paxton  has 
hit  on  an  effective  1-2-3  punch  to 
get  the  newspaper  story  across  to 
visitors  who  tour  the  plant  of  the 
Paducah  (Ky.)  Sun  -  Democrat. 
He  put  it  into  effect  during  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week,  evidently 
having  in  mind  the  southern 


the  Sun-Democrat’s  new  40-page 
booklet  describing  its  operation. 

Weather  Chart 

It  isn’t  true,  what  Mark  Twain 
said  about  the  weather,  that  every¬ 
body  talks  about  it,  but  nobody 
does  anything  about  it.  J.  Warren 
McClure,  ad  manager  of  the  Burl¬ 
ington  (Vt.)  Free  Press,  does 
something  about  it  that  makes 
him  lots  of  friends.  He  sends  re¬ 
tail  merchants  a  weather  chart 
start  of  every  month  that  tells 
them  in  detail  what  the  weather 
was  like,  every  day  of  the  month, 
a  year  ago. 

‘The  chart,”  he  tells  us,  “has 
wide  usage  and  is  usually  posted 
somewhere  in  the  office  or  store 
of  the  advertiser.  It  is  often  post¬ 
ed  where  customers  can  examine 
it.  The  charts  are  sent  out  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  before  the 
month  they  cover.  Retailors  know 
the  weather  is  an  important  factor 
and  they  refer  to  the  charts  reli¬ 
giously.  The  charts  go  to  the 
same  list  that  gets  our  Retail 
Memo.  Information  for  the  charts 
is  available  from  the  Weather  Bu¬ 
reau,  or  from  your  newspaper. 
Weather  follows  a  pattern,  usually, 
from  year  to  year.” 

Foumolism  Sessions 

When  Miss  June  Johnson,  re¬ 
porter  of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American,  began  a  weekly  school 
page  a  few  weeks  ago  she  decided 
to  do  a  thorough  job.  She  is  now 
conducting  Monday  afternoon 
journalism  sessions  for  the  26 
school  correspondents. 

■ 

1952  'Press  Veteran' 


in  surprisingly  good  condition, 
were  spread  in  the  Day’s  display 
windows.  Placards  invited  rela¬ 
tives  to  come  in,  identify  the  pho¬ 
tos,  and  take  them  home. 

Even  before  the  offer  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  news  story  and  an 
office  ad  the  following  day,  the 
rush  was  on.  Clerks  were  kept 
busy  fishing  photos  out  of  the 
windows.  There  was  scarcely  a 
minute  during  the  week  when  the 
sidewalk  was  not  lined  two  and 
three  deep.  (On  Sunday  at  1  p.m. 
more  than  100  were  counted.) 

Even  the  photos  remaining 
when  the  display  is  removed  won’t 
be  thrown  away.  The  police  de¬ 
partment  wants  all  the  policemen, 
the  fire  department  wants  the  fire¬ 
men.  The  New  London  County 
Historical  Society  and  the  Public 
Library  want  them  all. 

And  the  Day  has  found  a  little 
more  filing  space — and  a  lot  of 
grateful  friends. 

■ 

Cincinnati  Editor's 
Estate  to  Mother 

Cincinnati — ^Unestimated  estate 
of  Robert  C.  Harris,  former  as¬ 
sociate  managing  editor  of  the 
Times-Star,  was  left  to  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Julie  C.  Harris,  86.  The  will 
specified  that  if  she  died  first, 
$78,000  in  cash  would  go  to  rela¬ 
tives  and  charitable  institutions, 
the  residue  to  the  University  of 
Cincinnati,  which  he  attended,  to 
establish  the  “Robert  C.  Harris 
Chair  of  Journalism.” 

U,  of  C.  now  only  has  a  jour¬ 
nalism  class  in  its  Evening  Col¬ 
lege,  taught  by  Paul  Cunningham, 
Cincinnati  Post  feature  writer.  Mr. 
Harris  was  a  bachelor.  The  will 


lives  it  will  be  a  blessed  miracle,  preacher  who  explained  his  ser- 
A!1  the  knowledge  that  medical  mons:  “First  I  tell  them  what 
science  has,  everything  that  loving  going  to  tell  them.  Then  I 

care  can  do  for  her,  is  hers  .  .  .  them.  Then  I  tell  them  W'hat 

and  we  know  that  if  it  is  God’s  I  them.” 
will,  she  will  recover.  But  if  she  The  tour  guide  first  assembles 
doesn’t  we  know  that  the  Grace  the  visitors  in  the  office  garage. 
Ann  Danaher  Fund  will  be  a  per-  There  he  shows  them  the  movie, 
petual  reminder  of  the  goodness  “The  Newspaper  Story.”  Then  he 
and  generosity  of  the  folks  who  conducts  the  visitors  through  the 
read  the  Courier-Post.”  plant,  showing  them  what  they 


Chicago — Oscar  E.  Hewitt,  for-  provided  that  at  least  $3,500  an- 
mer  commissioner  of  public  works  nually  would  have  been  allott^ 
for  the  City  of  Chicago,  has  been  to  the  proposed  journalistic  chair, 
named  “Press  Veteran  of  1952.”  At  her  death  several  years  ago. 
He  will  be  honored  at  the  Chicago  Miss  George  Elliston,  Times-Star 
Press  Veterans  Association’s  an-  woman’s  page  editor,  gave  the 
nual  dinner  Dec.  6.  Mr.  Hewitt,  local  university  $200,000  for  a 
who  was  tax  and  traction  reporter  poetry  chair.  Since  the  mother 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune  before  survives,  the  other  bequests,  includ- 
his  appointment  to  the  city  post  ing  $2,000  to  Miss  Eva  J.  Petry, 
in  1932,  retired  Sept.  1,  1952.  his  secretary,  are  inoperative. 
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Stanford  Smith 
Heads  NAM 
Group 

Stanford  Smith  of  Georgia 
Press  Association  was  elected 
president  of  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  Managers, 

Inc.,  succeeding 
Carl  Z  i  e  1  k  e  of 
Wisconsin  at  the 
recent  annual 
meeting  in  New 
Orleans. 

Other  NAM 
officers  chosen 
were  Glenn  Mc¬ 
Neill,  Tennessee, 
vicepresi- 
dent;  and  How-  Smith 
ard  Palmer;  New 

York,  secretary  -  treasurer.  Elec¬ 
ted  to  the  board  of  directors  were 
Tom  Rucker.  Oklahoma;  Theo¬ 
dore  A.  Serrill,  Pennsylvania;  and 
Clarence  Lafromboise,  Washing¬ 
ton. 

South  Dakota  was  chosen  as 
the  1953  convention  site. 

Mr.  Smith  served  as  program 
chairman  of  the  New  Orleans 
meeting,  assisted  by  Bruce  Mc¬ 
Coy,  Louisiana,  who  has  been 
placed  in  charge  of  local  arrange¬ 
ments.  NAM  voted  to  conduct  a 
second  national  weekly  newspaper 
cost  study.  Carl  Webb,  Oregon, 
was  reappointed  chairman  of  the 
cost  study  committee.  Associa¬ 
tion  managers  also  voted  that  they 
preferred  the  present  filing  date 
(Oct.  1)  for  the  annual  Post  Of¬ 
fice  statement. 

■ 

Lino  Parts  Concern 
Has  Kellogg  Keyboard 

S.  Hackensack,  N.  J.  —  The 
Linotype  Parts  Company,  Inc.  has 
acquired  the  patents,  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  sales  rights  of  the  Type- 
0-Writer  Keyboard  from  the  Kel¬ 
logg  Switchboard  and  Supply 
Company  of  Chicago  and  Hervey 
Lees  of  Glendale,  Calif. 

The  T;^e-0-Writer  Keyboard 
was  conceived  by  its  inventors  20 
years  ago  as  a  simplified  method 
of  operating  the  keyboard  of  the 
Linotype  or  Intertype  machine.  It 
reduces  the  number  of  keys  the 
operator  must  use  from  90  to  44, 
— identical  to  a  typewriter  key¬ 
board  with  the  additional  charac¬ 
ters  required  for  adaptation  to  the 
linecasting  machine. 

The  Type-O-Writer  Keyboard  is 
portable,  and  fits  over  the  regular 
keyboard,  locating  legs  putting  the 
Type-O-Writer  in  register  with  the 
linotype  keyboard. 

■ 

Branham  Co.  Moves 

The  Branham  Company  has 
moved  its  Dallas  offices  to 
new  and  larger  quarters  for  both 
their  newspaper  and  radio  depart¬ 
ment,  in  the  new  Fidelity  Life  In¬ 
surance  Building.  Sloane  McCau¬ 
ley  is  manager. 


Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


New  Shape  ter  a  Seaplane  ...  A  radically 
new  flying  boat  hull  bottom,  affixed  to  the 
wing  and  hull  crown  of  a  World  War  II 
vintage  seaplane,  is  being  tested  by  Mar¬ 
tin.  Designed  as  research  model  M-270, 
the  Navy  plane’s  long,  slender  hull  em¬ 
bodies  in  full-scale  the  results  of  years  of 
extensive  towing  tank  and  wind  tunnel 
tests.  For  years,  flying  boat  engineers  have 
looked  toward  longer,  slimmer  hulls  to 
provide  superior  aerodynamic  perform¬ 
ance  while  retaining  or  improving  the  out¬ 
standing  hydrodynamic  characteristics  of 
modern  seaplanes  like  the  sub-hunting 
Martin  P5M-1  Marlin.  Now,  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  jet  power  makes  more  efficient 
hulls  even  more  necessary. 


fistful  of  Power  .  .  .  .An  electro-mechanical 
muscle  designed  to  move  control  surfaces 
on  supersonic  and  other  high-speed  planes 
is  no  larger  than  a  man’s  fist,  weighs  about 
a  pound.  Yet,  according  to  its  manufac- 
^turer,  it  can  take  an  electrical  impulse 
“barely  strong  enough  to  tickle  a  mos¬ 
quito”  and  turn  it  into  enough  power  to 
move  a  streetcar! 

Pubberixed  Kunways  ...  At  the  U.  S.  Air 

Force’s  request,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers  is  testing  rubberized  paving  for  run¬ 
ways;  not  to  make  landings  smoother,  but 
to  determine  its  resistance  to  jet  fuel. 
Certain  types  of  runway  paving  now  in 
use  disintegrate  when  jet  fuel  is  spilled 
on  them. 


Towing  Tonic  Tests  preceded  construction  of 
the  Martin  M-270  test  seaplane  hull  de¬ 
scribed  above.  Here,  a  model  of  the  M-270 
begins  a  test  run  in  the  towing  tank  at 
Stevens  Institute  of  Technology.  Lines  on 
the  model  coincide  with  lines  painted  on 
the  full-scale  hull  at  same  relative  distance 
to  prove  out  towing  tank  findings  and, 
incidentally,  prove  this  method  of  testing. 


The  delicately  instrumented  model  is 
towed  down  the  tank’s  100-yard  length 
from  a  fixture  mounted  on  a  monorail.  .All 
landing  and  take-off  speeds  can  be  simu¬ 
lated.  A  wave-making  machine  reproduces 
different  types  of  seas.  .And  the  hull  is 
photographed  above  and  below  the  water¬ 
line  during  the  run  by  a  series  of  cameras 
and  mirrors  while  performance  data  is 
electronically  recorded. 

High  Lights  . . .  U.  S.  aircraft  manufacturers 
have  huilt  approximately  450,000  air¬ 
planes  since  Charles  Lindbergh  first  flew 
solo  nonstop  from  New  York  to  Pans  25 
years  ago  .  .  .  The  first  U.  S.  jets  to  fight  in 
Korea  habitually  took  off  carrying  loads 
equal  to  the  weight  of  two  average  auto¬ 
mobiles  slung  under  their  slender  wings  . . . 
A  U.S..A.F.  bombardment  division  of  two 
medium  jet  bomber  wings  corresponds  to 
an  industry  of  4,000  employees  and  a  net 
worth  of  20,000, (X)0. 


Keeping  Up-To-Dtrte  is  extremely  important 
in  producing  any  military  aircraft  if  it  is 
to  be  an  effective  weapon.  In  the  case  of 
the  B-57A  Canberra  night  intruder  being 
built  by  .Martin,  especially  close  liaison  is 
maintained  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  to 
keep  up  with  new  tactical  developments  as 
they  unfold  in  Korea.  With  .Air  Force 
guidance,  and  without  slowing  production 
progress,  Martin  keeps  the  B-57.A  abreast 
of  needs  indicated  by  actual  combat  ex¬ 
perience.  When  this  first  jet  night  intruder 
goes  into  action,  it  will  be  a  completely 
modern  weapon  and  insurance  against  the 
enemy  moving,  resting,  or  rallying  safely 
under  cover  of  darkness  or  weather. 


Better  Than  Raw  Carrots  .  .  .  The  U.  S.  .A.  F. 

School  of  .Aviation  .Medicine  has  developed 
a  new  type  of  glasses  which  should  prove  a 
big  assist  for  recalled  pilots  of  World  War 
II  vintage,  whose  night-flying  vision  isn’t 
quite  as  sharp  as  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Cor¬ 
rective  lenses  in  sunglass  frames  are  coated 
with  magnesium  fluoride,  which  cuts  re¬ 
flection  in  half. 

^  AiRCRArr 
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Carlisle  (Pa.) 
Sentinel  Sold 
To  New  Group 

Carlisle,  Pa. — Sale  of  the  Car¬ 
lisle  Sentinel,  a  daily,  to  a  syndi¬ 
cate.  including  three  sons  of  the 
publisher,  Allan  D.  Thompson, 
and  a  number  of  employes,  has 
been  announced. 

The  new  group,  incorporated  as 
the  Carlisle  Sentinel,  Inc.,  was 
authorized  by  its  state  charter  to 
capitalize  at  $150,000,  although 
no  purchase  price  had  been  made 
public. 

Plans  of  the  new  ownership  in¬ 
clude  construction  of  a  new  plant, 
the  present  building  occupied  by 
the  paper  having  been  condemned. 
A  16-page  Duplex  tubular  press 
has  been  purchased. 

The  syndicate  now  owning  the 
paper  includes  Douglas  Thomp¬ 
son,  editor;  his  brothers,  Craig,  a 
mid-west  college  professor,  and 
Dr.  David  I.  Thompson,  of  Car¬ 
lisle,  and  their  cousin,  Joseph  V. 
Thompson. 

Others  in  the  group  are  James 
R.  Goupher,  city  editor;  Paul  R. 
Gerhardt,  circulation  manager, 
and  Frederick  Gerhardt,  job  print¬ 
ing  manager. 

The  new  owners  said  they  would 
abandon  the  Democratic  political 
leanings  of  the  daily  and  operate 
instead  as  a  politically  independ¬ 
ent  publication. 


Houghteling#  Peabody 
Acquire  New  Papers 

San  Francisco  —  Joseph  C. 
Houghteling  and  Patrick  H.  Pea¬ 
body  have  acquired  Lloyd  E. 
Smith’s  controlling  interest  in  the 
Los  Gatos  (Calif.)  Daily  Times, 
Los  Gatos  Mail  News  and  an  af¬ 
filiated  shopper  in  a  transaction 
handled  by  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  San 
Francisco  broker.  J.  L.  Baggerly, 
.Mail  News,  continues  as  a  part- 
owner. 

The  new  co-publishers  operate 
the  Gilroy  Evening  Dispatch,  also 
in  Santa  Clara  County. 

«  *  . 

Carl  Simmons,  former  San 
Francisco  advertising  executive, 

has  sold  the  Cloverctale  (Calif.) 
Reveille  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilbert 
F.  Dewart,  formerly  of  Selins- 
grove.  Pa.  Mr.  Simmons,  former¬ 
ly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  and 
his  wife  purchased  the  weekly 
seven  years  ago. 

♦  ♦  * 

Everet  Armstrong  assumed 

ownership  of  the  Oakdale  (Neb.) 
Sentinel  Nov.  1,  from  Harold 
Allen,  who  had  operated  the  paper 
23  years.  Mr.  Armstrong  is  a 
World  War  II  veteran  who  has 
since  attended  Wayne  State  Teach¬ 
ers  College  and  worked  for  the 
Nebraska  state  highway  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  *  * 

Announcement  is  made  of  the 
sale  of  the  Stamford  (N.  Y.)  Mir¬ 
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ror  Recorder  and  the  Windham 
Journal  by  John  W.  Nash  to 
Charles  L.  Ryder  of  the  Cobleskill 
Times.  The  transaction  involves 
the  printing  plant  and  building  in 
Stamford  and  the  office  equipment 
in  Windham. 

*  *  * 

Bennettsville,  S.  C. — William 
L.  Kinney,  president  of  the  Marl¬ 
boro  Publishing  Company,  Inc., 
and  editor  and  manager  of  the 
Marlboro  Herald  -  Advocate,  has 
purchased  the  McColl  Messenger, 
weekly,  from  Chester  A.  Martin. 
*  *  « 

Tyrone,  Pa. — Publisher  B.  C. 
Jones  has  sold  the  Tyrone  Herald 
to  a  group  of  veteran  employes. 
The  transaction  marks  the  end  of 
an  84-year  period  during  which 
the  Jones  family  published  the 
daily. 

The  new  owners  are  Paul  M. 
Kienzle,  general  manager;  John 
C.  Chamberlain,  advertising  man¬ 
ager;  and  Philip  K.  Miles,  Jr., 
mechanical  superintendent. 

*  «  * 

Whitehall,  Wis.  —  Scott  B. 
Nichols,  publisher  of  the  White¬ 
hall  (Wis.)  Times  since  1923,  has 
sold  the  paper  to  Albert  Gauger, 
publisher  of  the  Arcadia  (Wis.) 
News-Leader,  and  is  retiring. 
Robert  Gauger,  son  of  the  new 
owner,  will  be  publisher  of  the 
Times.  He  is  a  journalism  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 
■ 

Roy  Thomson  Plans 
To  Buy  Paper  Abroad 

Toronto  —  Roy  H.  Thomson 
says  he  will  soon  be  extending  his 
publishing  empire  into  England. 

Back  only  a  week  from  a  trip 
to  the  British  Isles,  Mr.  Thomson 
said  he  was  definitely  interested 
in  several  British  newspapers — 
“and  I’m  going  to  buy  some¬ 
thing,’’ — but  did  not  know  yet 
whether  his  purchase  would  in¬ 
clude  one  or  more  newspapers. 

“It  depends  on  how  big  I  want 
to  go  in,’’  he  said. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Toronto 
publisher  moved  into  the  United 
States  field  to  buy  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  (Fla.)  Independent. 
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Bucks  County  Paper 
To  Make  Bow  Dec.  11 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Rolland 
L.  Adams,  publisher  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  City  Press-Union  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe  -Times,  announces  that  a 
corporation  he  is  heading  will  be¬ 
gin  publication  of  a  new  newspa¬ 
per  in  Bucks  County,  Pa.  on  Dec. 
11. 

The  paper,  a  weekly,  to  be 
called  the  Bucks  County  Press, 
will  be  a  forerunner  of  a  new 
daily  to  be  situated  in  Levittown, 
Pa.,  as  soon  as  a  plant  is  con¬ 
structed. 

Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  will  be 
editor  of  the  paper  and  Bernard 
Glaser  will  be  general  manager. 
John  .Adams  is  secretary  of  the 
new  corporation.  Frank  Mulloy, 
formerly  with  the  Camden  Cour¬ 
ier  and  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  will  be  news  editor. 

■ 

Employes'  Plaque 
Honors  Patterson 

Baltimore — A  memorial  plaque 
to  the  late  Paul  C.  Patterson  was 
unveiled  in  the  Sunpapers  Build¬ 
ing  on  Nov.  11,  just  33  years 
after  he  became  president  of  the 
A.  S.  Abell  Company,  publishers. 

It  was  presented  to  the  company 
by  a  committee  of  employes  and 
accepted  on  behalf  of  the  family 
by  W.  Maclean  Patterson,  a  son, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  company  by 
William  F.  Schmick,  Sr.,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Patterson  to  the  pres¬ 
idency. 

The  presentation  was  made  by 
Leonard  J.  Rosenberg,  chairman  of 
the  employe  committee. 

■ 

Promotions  Mark 
New  Office  Entry 

Stockton,  Calif. — ^Top  editorial 
department  changes  became  effec¬ 
tive  here  as  the  Stockton  Record 
newsroom  moved  into  offices  in 
its  new  building  addition  Nov.  10. 

Phil  Beaton,  managing  editor 
for  19  years,  became  executive 
editor.  He  has  been  with  the  Rec¬ 
ord  30  years. 

N.  S.  DeMotte,  city  hall  report¬ 
er  for  the  past  18  months,  became 
managing  editor.  He  formerly  was 
managing  editor.  Eureka  (Calif.) 
Humboldt  Times  and  Standard. 

The  appointments  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Ross  Williams  and 
Irving  L.  Martin,  co-publishers. 

■ 

Annenberg  Gives 
Memorial  Flagpole 

Philadelphia  —  The  University 
of  Pennsylvania’s  War  Memorial, 
a  gift  of  Walter  H.  Annenberg, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  was  dedicated 
Nov.  15. 

The  memorial,  a  towering  white 
110-foot  flagpole,  was  unveiled  by 
Mrs.  Anneoberg,  wife  of  the  don¬ 
or,  who  is  a  member  of  the  univer¬ 
sity’s  class  of  1931. 
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Roving  'School' 
Improves  Work 
Of  Stringers* 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — A  suc¬ 
cessful  way  to  turn  middle-aged 
women  into  trained  reporters  is 
being  worked  out  by  the  Standard- 
Times. 

Latest  step  in  the  continuing 
campaign  to  educate  correspond¬ 
ents  has  been  a  series  of  journal¬ 
ism  classes  conducted  in  the  held. 
Results  are  an  eye-opener  to  any¬ 
one  who  thinks  housewives  can’t 
write  a  story,  say  John  F. 
Sweeney,  State  editor,  and  Nor¬ 
man  M.  Bryden,  suburban  editor. 
They  directed  the  classes. 

Meeting  two  hours  a  week  for 
a  month  in  three  different  areas, 
they  hammered  away  on  four 
topics:  How  to  Write  News 

Stories.  Study  of  Edited  Copy, 
Mechanics  of  Getting  a  Story 
Printed,  and  Stylebook  Study. 

Correspondents  wrote  features, 
club  stories  and  obituaries  from 
sample  sets  of  facts,  then  com¬ 
pared  their  work  with  staff-written 
stories  from  the  same  samples. 

Edited  copy  was  return^,  with 
detailed  explanations  of  changes 
by  the  copy  desk.  Mimeographed 
lists  of  the  most  common  style 
errors  were  passed  out. 

“Once  the  plan  for  such  meet¬ 
ings  is  worked  out,  the  sessions 


OUT  INTO  THE  BYWAYS  and  highways  of  the  circulation  area, 
two  editors  from  the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times  took  the 
lessons  of  good  reporting  to  women  who  serve  as  correspondents.  In 
the  picture.  Norman  M.  Bryden  and  John  F.  Sweeney  explain  head¬ 
lines  to  Mrs.  Florence  Ottke,  Mrs.  Floyd  Taylor,  Mrs.  Anna  Bradley 
and  Mrs.  Hazel  Gibson. 


roll  along  with  surprising  response 
from  the  correspondents,”  said 
Mr.  Sweeney.  “An  important 
point  in  arranging  the  meetings 
is  to  make  certain  there  is  some 
reference  material  each  can  take 
home.  We  handed  out  classified 
ad  rate  cards,  a  publicity  pamphlet 
written  by  the  city  editor,  style- 
books,  and  suggested  journalism 
textbook  lists.” 

Commenting  on  the  difficulty 


of  handling  a  mass  of  copy  from 
nearly  40  towns  each  day  for 
early  editions,  Mr.  Bryden  said  he 
pressed  for  better  leads,  condensed 
writing  and  more  attention  to 
style. 

“Happily,  each  correspondent 
seems  to  have  gained  enough  from 
the  informal  though  intensive 
journalism  sessions  to  make  a 
noticeable  difference  in  the  total 
copy-handling  time  each  day. 


‘There  has  been  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  leads,  more  short 
(and  welcome)  features,  and 
shorter  stories.” 

One  group  met  in  a  district 
courtroom  in  one  town  and  an¬ 
other  met  in  a  hearing  room  at 
the  Town  Hall. 

The  missionary  work  paid  off 
handsomely  Election  Night.  Every 
one  of  the  40  or  so  correspond¬ 
ents  phoned  complete  results  with¬ 
in  minutes  of  the  time  the  counts 
were  finished. 

■ 

Fairbanks  Paper 
Reports  Progress 

A  Progress  Edition  containing 
70  pages  in  nine  sections  was  pub¬ 
lished  Nov.  13  by  the  Fairbanks 
(Alaska)  Daily  News-Miner.  It 
sold  for  25c  per  copy. 

The  paper  contained  an  an¬ 
nouncement  by  Publisher  C.  W. 
Snedden  of  plans  to  erect  a  three- 
story  building  and  install  a  32- 
page  straightline  Goss  rotary  press 
next  year. 

■ 

Katkov  Writes  Book 

A  serial  biography  of  Fanny 
Brice,  “Fabulous  Fanny,”  written 
by  Norman  Katkov  begins  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal.  The  author  was 
formerly  on  the  staff  of  the  New 
York  World-Telegrant  and  Sun. 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  plans  to  publish 
the  book  in  February. 
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SYNDICATES 

KFS  Offers  7  Love  Lucy’ 
As  Gag-a-Day  Comic  Strip 

By  Erwin  Knoll 


A  GAG-A-DAY  comic  Strip  based 
on  the  top-rating  “I  Love  Lucy” 
television  show  is  offered  for  De¬ 
cember  8  release  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate. 

Though  main  characters  in  the 
strip — bandleader  Ricky  Ricardo, 
his  flighty  wife,  Lucy,  and,  in  a 
few  months,  a  new  baby — will  be 
patterned  after  the  television  pro- 


Lawrence  Nadel,  writer,  and  Bob 
Oksner,  artist  on  the  ‘I  Love  Lucy’ 
strip. 

gram,  the  strip  will  not  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  TV  show  pattern. 
Original  subsidiary  characters  will 
be  introduced,  and  the  daily  gag 
form  will  be  used  in  place  of  the 
TV  situation  humor  formula.  Like 
the  television  program,  however, 
the  strip  is  designed  to  appeal  to 
all  age  groups. 

According  to  the  CBS  television 
network,  the  two-year  old  show 
is  now  carried  on  64  stations — a 
‘‘full  network” — and  has  a  higher 
Nielsen  rating  than  any  other 
program  now  broadcast.  A  full- 
scale  merchandising  campaign 
featuring  adult  products  was 


launched  recently. 

Artist  on  the  new  strip  is  Bob 
Oksner,  whose  work  has  appeared 
in  slick  magazines  and  comic 
books  and  who  once  drew  a  news¬ 
paper  strip  called  “Cairo  Jones.” 
Lawrence  Nadel,  who  has  written 
and  edited  comic  books  and  has 
written  for  radio  and  television 
will  be  the  author  of  the  daily  “I 
Love  Lucy”  strips. 

The  strip  is  available  in  four 
and  five-column  width,  six  re¬ 
leases  weekly. 

Sam  Levenson  to  Write 
Humor  Column  ior  McClure 

New  York  humorist  Sam  Leven¬ 
son  will  write  a  daily  column  for 
McClure  Syndicate,  an  affiliate 
of  Bell  Syndicate  and  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance, 
'the  syndicate  announced  this  week. 
First  release  date  has  not  been  de¬ 
termined. 

The  column  will  be  issued  five 
times  weekly  and  will  include  the 
homespun  humor  and  anecdotes 
featur^  in  Mr.  Levenson’s  radio 
and  television  appearances.  Each 
release  will  run  to  about  200 
words. 

CT-NYN  Again  0«ers 
Bannister  Baby  Calendar 

In  response  to  requests  from 
editors  who  used  the  1952  Ban¬ 
nister  Baby  Calendar,  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syn¬ 
dicate  is  making  available  a  new 
selection  of  the  baby  pictures  for 
use  in  1953.  There  are  53  photos 
in  Constance  Bannister’s  new 
book,  and  CF-NYN  will  offer  the 
entire  selection  or,  if  preferred, 
sets  of  10  or  more. 

The  syndicate  will  supply  glossy 


prints  and  captions,  and  editors 
may  use  them  as  they  see  fit — once 
a  week  throughout  the  year,  daily, 
or  several  at  a  time  in  page 
spreads. 

The  1953  series  is  Miss  Ban¬ 
nister’s  third  collection  of  baby 
photos.  She  has  other  booksj  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  magazine  covers  and 
radio-TV  shows  to  her  credit. 

R&T  Syndicate  Offers 
Family  Counsel  Feature 

“You  and  Your  Family,”  a  new 
daily  column  of  counsel  on  family 
relations  problems,  is  offered  for 
Nov.  24  release  by  the  Register 
AND  Tribune  Syndicate. 

Co-authors  are  Evelyn  Millis 
Duvall,  Ph.D.,  and  Sylvanus  Milne 
Duvall,  Ph.D.  Mrs.  Duvall  is  for¬ 
mer  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  on  Family  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Mr.  Duvall  is  professor 
of  social  science  and  religion  at 
George  Williams  College,  Chica¬ 
go.  They  have  written  a  number 
of  books  on  family  relations,  both 
separately  and  in  collaboration. 

The  new  column,  the  syndicate 
announced,  will  treat  “all  phases 
of  home  life,  of  rearing  children, 
of  financial  responsibilities,  of 
compatibility  and  of  old  age.” 
Each  of  the  six  weekly  releases 
will  run  to  about  450  words. 

Weeklies  Use  Free  Handouts 
Rather  Than  Paid  Features 

Weekly  newspapers  are  making 
greater  use  of  free  features  distrib¬ 
uted  by  business  interests  than  of 
paid  features  offered  by  syndicates, 
according  to  a  survey  published 
in  the  November  issue  of  the 
American  Press. 

Of  the  328  weekly  newspapers 
covered  in  the  survey,  33%  re¬ 
ported  that  they  use  no  features 
whatsoever,  paid  or  free.  Of  776 
individual  features  listed  by  the 
remaining  181  newspapers,  how¬ 
ever,  473  were  free  cartoons,  col¬ 
umns  and  pictures  and  303  were 
paid  features  from  syndicates. 

Western  Newspaper  Union, 
NEA  Service,  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  Associated  Press 
Newsfeatures  were  listed  as  main 
sources  of  paid  features  in  the 
weekly  papers. 

Inter-Prensa  Seeks  Contacts 

Alfonso  Weissman,  director,  and 
William  Shand,  manager,  of  Inter- 
Prensa  of  Buenos  Aires,  South 
American  feature  service  repre¬ 
sentatives,  are  visiting  New  York 
this  month  and  offer  their  serv¬ 
ices  to  feature  and  photo  syndi¬ 
cates  not  now  represented  in  South 
America.  They  may  be  reached 
at  Room  1109,  Forrest  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Jacoby  Booklet  Available 

“Point  Count  Bidding,”  a  new 
32-page  booklet  by  Bridge  colum¬ 
nist  Oswald  Jacoby,  is  offered  as 
a  promotional  feature  by  NE.\ 
Service.  Readers  may  obtain  cop¬ 
ies  by  sending  25  cents  to  P.  O. 
Box  438,  Times  Square  Station, 
iNew  York  City  18. 

EDITOR  5  PUB 
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Perambulator  pretties 

the  pick  of  the  stork’s  crop,  cute  cuties,  intriguing 
infants,  Doleful  Dans  and  Winking  Winnies  . . .  sure 
winners  of  Oh’s  and  Ah’s  from  the  newspaper  audience... 

Constance  Bannister’s  ms  Baby 

Pictures— the  best  pix  by  a  famous  US  baby  photographer. 

By  special  arrangement,  CT-NYN  offers  glossy  prints... in  sets  of 
10  or  more,  captioned  to  win  laughs  and  readers.  Run  once 
a  w'eek.  or  a  page  at  a  time,  the  Bannister  Babies  are  irresistible 
circulation  builders!  For  prices,  phone,  wire,  or  write 
MoUie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 


Chieaga  Trihune^IVew  YnrkIVeups 
Syndieaie 


Building,  A’cir  Vork 
Tribune  Tower,  Chleugo 


Records  Sealed 
In  N.  Y.  Post 
Libel  Action 

Transcripts  of  pre-trial  deposi¬ 
tions  in  the  libel  action  filed  by 
Jack  Lait  and  Lee  Mortimer 
against  the  New  York  Post  will 
be  sealed  to  the  press  and  made 
available  only  to  legal  counsel, 
according  to  a  request  made  in 
New  York  Federal  Court  this 
week  by  Marvin  Berger,  attorney 
for  the  Post.  Hyman  I.  Fischbach, 
attorney  for  Messrs.  Lait  and 
Mortimer,  concurred  with  Mr. 
Berger’s  motion. 

The  decision  to  seal  the  records 
applies  only  to  pre-trial  depositions 
in  the  action,  which  seeks  $500,000 
damages  for  each  of  the  plaintiffs 
from  the  Post  Corporation,  Rich¬ 
ard  Manson,  general  manager  of 
the  Post;  James  A.  Wechsler,  ed¬ 
itor;  Paul  Sann,  executive  editor, 
and  Murray  Kempton,  columnist. 
Mr.  Lait  is  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror  and  Mr.  Mortimer  is 
a  columnist  for  the  paper.  They 
were  co-authors  of  “U.S.A.  Con¬ 
fidential”  and  base  their  suit  on 
a  review  of  the  book  by  Mr. 
Kempton  which  appeared  in  the 
Post  last  March. 

In  asking  that  transcripts  of 
pre-trial  depositions  be  limited  to 
court  purposes,  Mr.  Berger  charged 
that  a  record  of  a  pre-trial  deposi¬ 
tion  given  last  summer  by  Mr. 
Wechsler  was  used  “in  distorted 
form”  by  Columnist  Walter  Win- 
chell  to  attack  the  Post  and  its 
editor.  Mr.  Winchell’s  column  ap¬ 
pears  in  the  Mirror.  Mr.  Berger 
pointed  out  that  a  libel  action  filed 
against  Mr.  Winchell  by  the  Post 
is  now  pending  in  New  York  State 
Supreme  Court. 

The  decision  to  seal  the  tran¬ 
scripts  of  future  depositions  in  the 
case  does  not  preclude  admission 
of  the  press  and  public  when  these 
depositions  are  taken.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  press  coverage  will  be  set¬ 
tled  by  agreement  of  opposing 
counsel,  Mr,  Berger  told  the  court. 
■ 

Karp  Named  Editor 
Of  Family  Weekly 

William  H.  Marriott,  publisher, 
announced  this  week  that  he  has 
appointed  William  R.  Karp  editor 
of  Family  Weekly  Magazine,  the 
new  Sunday  supplement  sched¬ 
uled  to  appear  March  1. 

For  the  past  six  years,  Mr. 
Karp  has  been  associated  with 
King  Features  Syndicate  as  editor 
of  its  pictorial  feature  news  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Hearst  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  He  has  also  supervised 
the  rotogravure  and  feature  de¬ 
partments  of  International  News 
Photos. 

The  Hearst  editor  has  been  a 
senior  news  editor  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.,  assistant 
city  editor  with  the  Chicago  Times, 
and  on  general  assignment  with 
both  the  Joliet  (111.)  Herald-News 
and  the  Gary  (Ind.)  Post-Tribune. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
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Broadcasting  Awaits 
Its  First  GOP  FCC 


By  Jerry  Walker 

Radio  has  blossomed  into  man¬ 
hood  and  Television  has  flowered 
into  precocious  childhood  in  the 
last  19  years  without  ever  a  day 
of  the  Republican  style  of  regula¬ 
tion. 

All  this  time,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  has  been  the 
voice  of  only  New  Deal  or  Fair 
Deal  authority,  the  twins  of  broad¬ 
casting  have  been  in  and  out  of 
the  doghouse  and  behind  the 
woodshed. 

What  will  it  be  like  after  Ike- 
Day,  Jan.  20?  Will  the  first  GOP 
controlled  FCC  in  our  history 
give  more  guidance  and  less  re¬ 
straint,  as  a  literal  reading  of  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934 
might  suggest?  The  Communica¬ 
tions  Act  of  1934  was  enacted, 
“for  the  purpose  of  regulating  in¬ 
terstate  and  foreign  commerce  in 
communication  by  wire  and  radio 
so  as  to  make  available,  so  far  as 
possible,  to  all  the  pepole  of  the 
United  States  a  rapid,  efficient, 
nation-wide,  and  world-wide  com¬ 
munication  service”? 

Men  who  are  not  inclined  to 
make  broadcasting  a  political 
whipping-boy  come  into  control 
of  the  committees  which  govern 
the  industry’s  fate  and  Speaker-to- 
Be  Joe  Martin’s  willingness  to  per¬ 
mit  TV  cameras  at  House  hearings 
may  be  a  sign  of  a  reasonable 
parental  regard  for  the  medium 
which  is  more  understanding  of 
its  nature  and  problems. 

Old  Theme  Still  Alive 

As  a  newspaper  publisher  him¬ 
self,  Mr.  Martin  certainly  has  in 
mind  those  early  days  of  FCC 
when  New  Deal  Congressmen  and 
President  Roosevelt’s  first  appoint¬ 
ees  to  the  Commission  strived  to 
legislate  a  fixed*allocation  of  radio 
facilities  for  non-profit  program¬ 
ming  and  objected  to  “too  gener¬ 
ous”  assignment  of  licenses  to 
newspaper  publishers. 

A  court  ruling  in  1942  quieted 
down  the  FCC  from  declaring  a 
fixed  policy  against  newspaper  ap¬ 
plicants  but  such  a  view  has  pre¬ 
vailed  in  modified  form.  You  still 
find  dissenting  opinions,  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  oid  ideas.  Com¬ 
missioner  Frieda  Hennock,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  didn’t  like  the  majority’s 
grant  of  a  TV  license  recently  to 
a  Lancaster  applicant  who  also 
has  newspaper  interests. 

“A  thorough  investigation  .  ,  . 
is  warranted  before  the  applicant 
secures  another  TV  grant,”  wrote 
Miss  Hennock.  “Such  a  hearing 
would  be  instrumental  in  evolving 
some  definitive  Commission  policy 
and  standards  on  this  vital  ques¬ 


tion  of  concentration  and  control.” 

That  was  just  a  few  days  before  | 
Tuesday,  Nov.  4.  | 

Knight  Applies  for  TV; 

3  More  Grants  Made 

Knight  Newspapers  filed  an  ap¬ 
plication  this  week  for  UHF 
Channel  62,  Detroit,  with  plans 
for  a  station  that  will  cost  roughly 
$250,000  to  build  and  $450,000  to 
operate  the  first  year.  Revenue  of 
$472,500  is  anticipated  the  first 
year. 

In  the  latest  list  of  FCC  grants 
are  three  newspaper  applicants: 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Sun-Gazette, 
for  UHF  Channel  36;  Cowles 
Broadcasting  Co.,  for  Channel  9, 
Sioux  City,  la.;  and  Southwestern 
Publishing  Cc.,  for  VHF  Channel 
5,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

Detroit  Studios  Shown  oH 

WWJ-TV,  the  Detroit  (Mich.) 
News  station,  took  large  groups  of 
advertisers  and  allied  interests  on 
a  tour  of  its  new  $2,000,000  studios 
via  closed  circuit  this  week.  The 
building  has  20,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space.  Studio  A  alone  covers 
4,600  square  feet  and  has  a  25- 
foot  turntable  stage. 

Commercials  Tested 

For  a  slight  fee  ($3,200)  a  TV 
sponsor  might  save  himself  from 
a  commercial  flop,  says  NBC,  of¬ 
fering  a  testing  service  devised  by 
iSchwerin  Research  Corporation. 
The  NBC  client  gets  four  tryouts 
of  his  commercial  before  a  “gui¬ 
nea  pig”  audience.  This  is  far  bet¬ 
ter,  says  NBC’s  Ruddick  C.  Law¬ 
rence,  than  testing  on  air  time. 

Testing  indicates  that  scantily- 
dressed  models  distract  from  the 
product  in  hand;  a  short,  simple 
sales  message  draws  many  more 
responses  than  an  involved  one; 
and  a  rude  screen  salesman  may 
attract  more  attention  than  a  polite 
salesman  but  he  sells  less. 

'Circulation*  Defined 

C.  E.  Hooper  emphasizes  that 
word  “circulation”  in  reporting 
TV  audiences.  To  obtain  the  “cir¬ 
culation”  of  a  station,  the  Hooper 
way,  one  totals  the  sets  tuned  to 
a  single  station  during  each  15- 
minute  period  within  one  week. 
New  York,  for  example,  has 
“circulation”  of  280,793,000. 

Speidel  Out  of  Radio 

Speidel  Newspapers,  Inc.  have 
ended  their  radio  operations  with 
the  sale  of  WHVA-FM,  Pough¬ 
keepsie,  N.  Y.  to  Rural  Radio 
Network. 
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From  where  I  sit 
/y  Joe  Marsh 


Going . . .  Going . . . 
Almost  Gone 

Granny  Robinson  put  on  quite  a 
show  the  other  night  at  the  White  Ele¬ 
phant  auction  at  the  Women’s  Club. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  evening,  she 
had  the  ladies  battling  for  anything 
she  put  up.  **What  am  I  bid  for  this 
woman^s  lovely  black  coat  here — good 
as  new?  WhoHl  say  ten  dollars?** 
she  asked. 

Granny  held  the  coat  up,  and  com¬ 
menced  describing  the  lining,  sleeves, 
buttons — really  “selling  hard.”  Then, 
suddenly,  she  took  a  close  look  and 
blurted  out  “Land  sakes,  no  more 
bidding  please— this  is  my  coat!” 

From  where  I  sit,  what  almost  hap¬ 
pened  to  Granny  was  good  for  a  laugh, 
but  sometimes  when  people  ‘'get  car¬ 
ried  away**  with  their  own  talk  it*s 
not  so  funny.  I  prefer  a  glass  of  tem¬ 
perate  beer  while  listening  to  my  fa¬ 
vorite  radio  program — you  may  like 
soda  pop — or  cider.  I  suggest  we  hold 
on  to  our  personal  opinions — and  be¬ 
lieve  in  them — but  take  a  good  close 
look  at  them  before  we  try  to  “sell** 
them  to  our  neighbor! 
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Phone  Girl  Thwarted 
Tribune  Sale  to  Lawson 


Chicago — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc¬ 
Cormick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor 
and  publisher,  revealed  how  a 
telephone  call  in  1911  from  Anna 
Garrow,  chief  telephone  operator 
who  recently  retired  from  the 
Tribune,  saved  the  paper  from 
being  sold  to  the  late  Victor  Law- 
son.  then  publisher  of  Chicago 
Daily  Sc»  s  and  Record  Herald. 

In  his  VVGN  broadcast  for  Nov. 

15,  marking  the  eleventh  chapter 
in  his  memoirs.  Col.  McCormick 
told  how  Miss  Garrow’s  call  in¬ 
formed  him  that  R.  W.  Patterson, 
then  president  of  the  Tribune,  had 
died.  Col.  McCormick,  then  a 
lawyer  and  not  an  officer  in  the 
Tribune  company,  went  to  the 
Tribune  office  to  obtain  more  in¬ 
formation  and  found  Tribune 
stockholders  meeting  to  accept  a 
proposition  from  Victor  Lawson 
to  buy  the  Tribune,  with  a  new 
building  and  machinery,  for  $10,- 
000.000. 

Death  Was  a  Surprise 

“If  Mr.  Patterson  had  lived  a 
day  or  two  longer,  the  sale  would 
have  taken  place,”  said  Col.  Mc¬ 
Cormick  in  his  radio  address.  The 
Colonel  related: 

“One  day  in  March,  1911,  the 
chief  telephone  operator,  Anna 
Garrow,  rang  up  and  said  that 
Mr.  R.  W.  Patterson  had  just  died. 
This  w'as  a  great  surprise  to  me  as 
I  had  seen  him  in  Washington  a 
few  days  before,  apparently  well, 
when  he  expressed  a  desire  that  I 
•  go  to  work  actively  in  The  Trib¬ 
une.  I  went  down  to  his  office  to 
obtain  more  information  and,  to 
my  surprise,  found  there  Mr.  Wil¬ 
liam  G.  Beale,  Mr.  Alfred  Cowles, 
Mr.  Horace  White,  Mr.  Azariah  T. 
Galt,  the  trustee  for  the  Bross  es¬ 
tate,  and  one  or  two  of  the  very 
small  stockholders.  They  had 
come  together  to  accept  a  propo¬ 
sition  from  Mr.  Victor  Lawson  to 
buy  The  Tribune. 

“The  idea  of  selling  The  Trib¬ 
une  appalled  me.  I  argued  with 
the  stockholders  and  trustees  and 
William  Bross  Lloyd,  who  was  to 
succeed  Mr.  Galt  as  the  trustee 
for  the  Lloyd  estate,  and  obtained 
their  agreement  not  to  sell.  Mr. 
Cowles  agreed  to  oppose  the  sale 
if  I  would  enter  actively  into  the 
management  of  The  Tribune. 
This  I  was  willing  to  do,  but  I 
was  not  sure  that  the  trustees, 
Mr.  Beale,  my  mother,  and  now 
Mrs.  Patterson,  voting  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Medill  stock,  would 
want  me  to.  Mr.  White  made  a 
condition  that  I  become  a  trustee 
for  his  daughter’s  stock. 

“I  called  on  Mr.  Lawson  and 
told  him  of  the  change  of  plans. 
He  was  very  angry  and  said  that 
unless  we  carried  out  the  sale, 
there  would  be  a  newspaper  war; 


that  he  would  reduce  the  price  of 
the  Record  Herald  to  1  cent,  and 
that  his  great  experience  in  news¬ 
paper  publishing  and  our  disor¬ 
ganization  would  destroy  The 
Tribune. 

“Mr.  R.  W.  Patterson  was  dead; 
my  brother,  first  vice  president, 
was  in  a  sanitarium.  He  had  pre¬ 
viously  engaged  William  H.  Field 
to  be  advertising  manager  and 
then  business  manager;  James 
Keeley,  the  second  vice  president, 
in  charge  of  the  paper,  employed 
Max  Annenberg  to  be  circulation 
manager. 

“All  of  the  three  trustees  were 
now  in  Europe  and  Mr.  Lawson 
suggested  that,  before  reaching  an 
irremediable  conclusion,  I  take  to 
them  a  somewhat  better  offer 
than  he  had  made  before.  This  I 
agreed  to  do,  not  expecting  to 
have  accepted,  but  wishing  to 
gain  time  for  Keeley  and  Field  to 
organize  The  Tribune.  It  was  on 
this  trip  that  I  went  to  the  Man¬ 
chester  ship  canal  and  the  Berlin 
sewage  disposal  plant. 

Pursuit  in  Germany 

“In  those  days,  passports  were 
not  necessary.  Mr.  Beale  was 
traveling  through  Germany  with¬ 
out  any  prepared  schedule.  I  went 
to  the  town  where  I  expected  to 
find  him.  He  had  moved.  1  was 
able  to  follow  him  and  catch  him 
by  asking  his  address  at  each  suc¬ 
cessive  police  headquarters.  In 
each  case  the  chief  of  police  asked 
me  what  my  business  was  to  make 
sure  he  was  not  aiding  some  im¬ 
proper  pursuit. 

“When  I  returned  and  gave  Mr. 
Lawson  the  final  answer,  he  im¬ 
mediately  cut  the  price  of  the 
Record  Herald  to  1  cent.  The 
Tribune  followed.  Max  Annen¬ 
berg,  later  assisted  by  his  brother- 
in-law,  Louis  Rose,  proved  to  be 
much  the  best  circulation  manag¬ 
er  in  town.  It  was  The  Tribune 
that  gained  circulation  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Record  Herald  and 
Hearst’s  Chicago  Examiner. 

“At  the  next  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing,  I  was  not  elected  a  director, 
so,  of  course,  was  not  at  the  di¬ 
rectors’  meeting.  My  brother  was 
still  ill  abroad  and  my  cousin,  J. 
M.  Patterson,  had  resigned  from 
The  Tribune  some  years  before 
and  was  writing  plays.  The  direc¬ 
tors  elected  me  president  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Cowles,  leaving 
Keeley  vice  president  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor.  Later,  at  my  sugges¬ 
tion,  he  was  given  the  title  of 
general  manager,  but  not  that  of 
editor,  to  which  he  aspired.  Keel¬ 
ey  occupied  the  editor’s  office.  I 
paid  rent  for  my  law  office. 

“Again  my  salary  was  omit¬ 
ted,  which  was  somewhat  of  a 


hardship  as  I  could  not  devote 
myself  to  my  law  practice  while 
overseeing  The  Tribune. 

“During  the  previous  few  years, 

I  had  considered  that  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  policy  had  improperly  fa¬ 
vored  the  Edison  company. -When 
Mr.  Beale  made  some  suggestions 
to  me,  I  told  him  so.  He  then  said 
that  I  was  now  the  head  of  The 
Tribune;  he  would  present  his 
views  and  I  would  do  what  I 
thought  best.  We  remained  on  ex¬ 
cellent  terms  the  rest  of  his  life. 

“At  this  time  the  bribery  of  the 
legislature  in  the  election  of  Lori- 
mer  to  the  senate  was  discovered. 
The  responsibility  for  The  Trib¬ 
une’s  campaign  was  mine,  but  the 
very  skilful  management  was 
Keeley’s. 

“The  Sunday  editor.  Bill  Handy, 
had  gone  to  South  America  to 
avoid  paying  alimony  to  his  di¬ 
vorced  wife.  Keeley  had  no  ex¬ 
perience  and  no  skill  in  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper,  and  it  suffered.  Joe 
Patterson  had  been  in  the  Sunday 
room  when  he  was  working  for 
The  Tribune.  I  persuaded  him 
to  come  back  and  assume  the  po¬ 
sition  of  Sunday  editor. 

“Field  told  me  that  Keeley 
would  not  let  him  do  anything 
on  his  own  motion  and.  as  Keeley 
never  came  down  to  the  office  un¬ 
til  the  afternoon  and  went  straight 
into  the  editorial  rooms  and  re¬ 
mained  there  until  time  for  Field 
to  go  home,  there  was  an  impasse. 

I  exercised  my  authority  to  have 
Field  take  up  the  duties  of  busi¬ 
ness  manager  without  interference. 

It  was  then  that  he  put  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  on  a  systematic 
basis,  the  first  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  to  be  so  organized.  I  orig¬ 
inated  the  promotion  department. 

“At  that  time  there  were  no 
regulations  governing  the  price  of 
paper.  Hearst,  with  his  enormous 
buying  power,  was  getting  paper 
for  $5  a  ton  less  than  we  had  to 
pay.  This  discrepancy,  if  contin¬ 
ued,  would  finally  have  starved  us. 

“With  my  experience  in  elec¬ 
tricity  and  canals  and  a  general 
instinct  for  machinery,  1  decided 
that  we  should  build  our  own  pa¬ 
per  mill,  which  could  be  done 
under  a  charter  granted  to  The 
Tribune  in  1861. 

“I  was  extremely  fortunate  in 
that  Warren  Curtis  Jr.  had  just 
completed  the  Minnesota  and  On¬ 
tario  paper  mill  and  was  available 
as  engineer.  He  designed  the  mill, 
and  his  design  was  approved  by 
his  father’s  old  friend,  George  F. 
Hardy. 

“The  most  desirable  mill  site  at 
that  time  was  at  Iroquois  Falls  in 
northern  Ontario. 

“The  process  of  acquiring  the 
mill  site,  buying  the  paper  ma¬ 
chines,  the  electric  apparatus,  as 
well  as  making  a  long  term  con¬ 
tract  for  power,  was  very  involved. 
Our  option  on  the  power  was  ap¬ 
proaching  an  end  before  we  had 
proceeded  very  far  along  our  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  the  other  require¬ 
ments. 

“Curtis  and  I  had  a  stateroom 


on  the  train  to  Wilmington,  Del., 
to  continue  our  negotiations  on  j 
paper  machines.  On  the  same  train 
was  the  president  of  the  power 
company,  who  had  neglected  to 
obtain  parlor  car  accommodations. 

We  invited  him  into  our  state¬ 
room.  As  we  left  the  train,  he 
said:  “You  have  been  so  kind  to 
me  I  will  tell  you  that  we  have  a 
better  offer  now  than  your  option. 

If  you  do  not  take  it  up,  we  will 
not  renew  it,  and  will  sell  the 
power  elsewhere.”  Naturally  we 
took  up  the  option. 

“The  paper  machines  we  bought 
were  the  largest  built  up  to  that 
time — 202  inches  wide. 

“With  the  completion  of  the 
mill,  we  had  cheaper  paper  than 
any  other  newspaper  in  America 
until  government  regulations  made 
equal  prices  from  all  mills  to  all  ] 
customers  compulsory.  Since  then, 
the  mill  and  two  other  mills  have 
been  developed. 

“In  1912  came  the  convention 
that  led  to  the  Bull  Moose  party. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  enor¬ 
mously  popular  in  our  territory. 
Keeley  felt  it  would  be  good  jour¬ 
nalism  to  employ  him  as  editor. 
This  suggestion  was  repugnant  to 
Joe  Paitterson  and  me.  We  turned 
it  down  and  used  the  amount  that 
would  have  been  his  salary — 
$15,000  a  year — to  buy  the  comic 
Katzenjammer  Kids. 

“The  encroachments  on  his 
management  greatly  irritated 
Keeley,  though  he  did  not  betray 
his  irritation,  and  we  only  inter¬ 
fered  with  him  when  we  thought 
it  absolutely  necessary. 

“In  1914  Patterson  went  with 
Funston’s  expedition  to  Vera  Cruz. 

I  went  to  look  over  a  timber  limit. 
Not  wishing  the  owners  to  know 
of  my  interest,  I  arranged  to  en¬ 
ter  it  from  a  wayside  freight  sta¬ 
tion,  and  gave  my  address  only  to 
Keeley. 

“When  we  started  our  cruise  we 
found  some  inches  of  soft  snow 
on  the  ground.  Curtis,  who  was 
short  and  getting  fat,  was  so  de¬ 
termined  a  man  that  he  would  not 
stop  until  he  fell  from  exhaustion. 
We  had  to  build  a  fire,  bring  the 
camp  to  him,  and  get  a  doctor. 

“The  messenger  brought  back 
a  Quebec  newspaper.  In  it  I  read 
that  Keeley  and  some  associates 
had  bought  the  Chicago  Record 
Herald.  But  for  the  accident  to 
Curtis,  I  would  not  have  known 
it  for  at  least  another  fortnight. 

I  immediately  took  an  engine  to 
Quebec  and  the  express  to  Chi¬ 
cago  telegraphing  in  advance  to 
Field  the  names  of  certain  men  I 
wished  to  keep  at  all  cost. 

“It  was  widely  thought  that 
Keeley’s  competition  would  be 
too  much,  but  that  opinion  was 
not  shared  in  The  Tribune.  Only 
the  Washington  correspondent, 
John  C.  O’Laughlin,  and  the  night 
editor,  Leigh  Reilly,  left  The  Trib¬ 
une.  On  the  other  hand,  James 
O’Donnell  Bennett,  perhaps  the 
best  newspaper  writer  who  ever 
lived,  left  the  Record  Herald  for 
The  Tribune.” 
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result.  Today  I  thanked  the  Great  three  prizes:  two  $50’s  and  one 
Maker  for  his  kind  consideration  $25. 

and  deliverance.”  Ernest  Sisto,  New  York  Times 


Carlsbad  Caverns  Shot 
Called  for  2,400  Bulbs 


By  James  L.  Collings 


That  breathtaking  color  photo 
of  the  Big  Room  of  Carlsbad 
Caverns,  in  New  Mexico,  that  ap¬ 
peared  double  truck  in  the  Nov, 

9  issue  of  the  American  Weekly — 
well,  sir,  it’s  a  200,000-acre  job. 

A  2,400-bulb  job,  to  put  it  in 
photo  terms.  That’s  the  amount 
of  flashbulbs  that  were  used  on 
this  gigantic  undertaking.  It  is 
the  biggest  flash  photo  ever  made. 
Credit  for  the  accomplishment 
goes  to  Tex  Helm,  former  news¬ 
paper  photographer;  S  y  1  v  a  n  i  a 
Electric,  supplier  of  the  bulbs; 
Eastman  Kodak  and  Graflex,  sup¬ 
pliers  of  film  and  cameras;  and 
several  unidentified  local  camera¬ 
men. 

30- Year  Dream 

All  these  people  and  companies 
were  involved,  true,  but  it  was 
Mr.  Helm’s  dream — a  dream  of 
30  years — that  made  it  possible. 
The  photographer,  now  officially 
working  for  the  caverns,  had  read 
of  Joe  Costa’s  color  shot — a  beau¬ 
tiful  thing — of  New  York’s  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Opera  House;  and  of 
Sylvania’s  magnificent  night  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  housing  project  on  Long 
Island  that  called  for  the  use  of 
1,400  bulbs. 

Mr.  Helm  began  to  drool  in 
technicolor.  Could  Sylvania  help 
him  capture  the  multi-color  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  Big  Room?  The  com¬ 
pany  said  it  would  do  its  best. 
And  the  dream  took  shape. 

In  time  Sylvania  engineers 
came  to  town  with  two  truckloads 
of  bulbs.  Everyone  cooperated — 
townspeople  as  models,  electri¬ 
cians,  carpenters,  the  National 
Park  Service.  It  became  a  project. 

Those  interested  in  statistics 
can  have  them.  They  come  in 
almost  the  same  profusion  the 
bulbs  did.  There  were  18  cameras 
used:  four  8x10  view  cameras 
(Eastman);  six  Graphic  view 
cameras,  of  the  4x5  variety;  five 
Speed  Graphics  (4x5’s);  one 
Brand  Seventeen;  one  4x5  Meridi¬ 
an,  and  one  4x5  Linhof  Super 
Technica.  Some  50  men  placed 
wire  and  bulbs;  the  bulbs  were 
No.  2’s;  there  were  50  aluminum 
metal  reflectors  and  80  aluminum 
foil-type  reflectors;  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  feet  lighted  was  55,000,000 
square  feet;  and  the  stop  openings 
ranged  from  f.  16  to  f.  32,  with 
f.  22  claimed  as  the  proper  stop 
for  a  perfect  exposure.  To  go 
on,  preparations,  including  the 
test  shot,  totaled  about  48  hours; 
on  the  night  of  the  shot,  the  cam¬ 
eramen  entered  the  cave  at  4 
P-Hi. — surfacing  at  8  o’clock  the 
next  morning;  there  arc  about 
1,800  feet  from  the  camera  to  the 


furtherest  point  seen  in  the  pic¬ 
ture;  and  the  ceiling  at  the  point 
of  the  camera  is  185  feet  high. 

The  Big  Problem 

Enough,  except  for  this.  The 
big  problem  was  the  area  to  be 
photoed.  The  Big  Room,  with  its 
turns  and  its  width  of  a  mile, 
could  not  possibly  be  covered  in 
one  photograph.  Next  best  was 
settled  for — the  major  portion  of 
the  room. 

Then,  after  countless  other  de¬ 
tails,  the  big  moment  in  the  Big 
Room  came.  Flashlights  and  lan¬ 
terns  went  out.  No  one  smoked. 
Tex  signaled  and  said:  “In  God 
we  trust.  Amen.”  The  picture  was 
made.  Correction:  pictures.  There 
were  many  exposures  made.  The 
one  run  in  the  American  Weekly 
was  taken  at  f.  22. 

There  is  a  sympathy  here  with 
Mr.  Helm  when  he  said  after  see¬ 
ing  the  picture: 

“The  tears  blurred  my  eyes.  It 
was  too  much  ...  if  you  under¬ 
stand  ...  a  dream  absolutely 
come  true.  The  picture  is  beauti¬ 
ful  beyond  words.  .  .  .  One  must 
know  the  photographic  pitfalls  of 
the  caves  to  really  appreciate  the 


Royally  Received 

Charles  J.  Dawson  won’t  soon 
forget  Nov.  4.  That  was  the  day 
the  United  Press  cameraman  made 
the  picture,  in  London,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  II  as  she  rode  in  the 
Irish  state  coach  through  the 
streets  of  the  city  on  her  way  to 
Parliament. 

The  Queen  is  smiling.  Smiling 
in  such  a  manner  as  her  subjects 
had  seldom  if  ever  seen.  Prime 
Minister  Winston  Churchill  called 
the  shot  “that  wonderful  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  queen.” 

Mr.  Dawson  said  he  was  10 
feet  way  from  the  coach  and 
panned  his  camera  as  it  passed. 

Cameramen  Win  $4,675 

News  photographers  got  their 
usual  hunk  of  the  prize  money  in 
Photography’s  1952  contest.  They 
won  33  prizes  worth  $4,675. 

Here  they  are: 

Joe  Costa,  chief  photographer. 
King  Features  Syndicate  —  New 
York  Sunday  Mirror  Magazine 
(fourth  prize — $500  in  the  color 
division  and  two  $100  awards  in 
the  same  class). 

Jack  Zehrt  of  the  St.  Louis 
Globe  ~  Democrat  —  $250  (fifth 
prize  in  color). 

A.  Aubrey  Bodine,  photo  direc¬ 
tor,  Baltimore  Sun  magazine,  who 
once  took  top  prize  of  $5,000  in 
this  contest — three  $100  awards. 

Sam  Falk,  New  York  Times — 


—$100. 

Ira  Rosenberg  and  Nat  Fein 
and  Bob  Noble  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  —  the  first  two 
won  $50  awards  and  Mr.  Noble 
got  $25. 

James  Deaver  of  the  Athens 
(Ohio)  Messenger — $50. 

Don  Sudnik  of  the  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette — $50. 

Charles  Ternes  of  the  NUes 
(Mich.)  Daily  Star — $25. 

Howard  O.  Weber,  Jr.,  Spring- 
field  (Ohio)  News  and  Sun — $25. 

Bob  Martin  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  Mirror  —  two  awards  of 
$100  each,  one  of  $50  and  a  $25 
prize.  Neil  P.  Clemans  of  the 
same  paper  got  a  $100  prize  and 
two  worth  $50  each.  Colleagues 
Loren  Fraizer  Smith  and  Jack 
Graziano  received  $100  and  $25, 
respectively. 

Football  Coverage 

The  Minneapolis  Star  and 
Tribune  reports  that  it  is  getting 
better  football  picture  coverage  in 
the  Sunday  Tribune  through  its 
use  of  a  “flying  photographic  lab.” 

By  the  time  the  plane  reaches 
Minneapolis,  most  of  the  film  shot 
during  a  game  is  developed  and 
ready  to  print,  according  to 
Wayne  Bell,  chief  photographer. 

Time  saved  this  way.  says  Mr. 
Bell,  affords  a  better  selection  of 
pictures  before  deadlines  of  early 
Sunday  editions  and  eliminates 
some  make-overs  later  for  more 
and  better  pictures. 


Helm:  “The  Tears  Blurred  My  Eyes." 
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'Bias'  Charge 
Debated  at 
Boston  Dinner 

Boston — The  furor  over  alleged 
press  bias  during  the  election  cam¬ 
paign  dominated  the  banquet  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Eastern  Newspaper 
Promotion  Conference  here  Nov. 
17. 

Dr.  David  M.  White,  Research 
Professor  of  Journalism  at  Boston 
University,  and  Carl  E.  Lindstrom, 
managing  editor  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times,  discussed  the 
“bias”  accusation  during  a  lively 
after-dinner  meeting. 

Opening  the  meeting,  Irvin  S. 
Taubkin,  New  York  Times  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  said  that  “if  the 
press  proves  to  be  wrong,  we 
should  take  the  publishers  by  the 
nose  and  rub  their  noses  in  it.” 

Dr.  White  called  for  an  impar¬ 
tial  look  at  what  has  happened. 
He  pointed  out  that  “even  readers 
can't  read  objectively.  They  want 
their  side  favored.” 

Citing  a  1946  Gallup  Poll  on 
the  impartiality  of  press  political 
coverage.  Dr.  White  said  only  45 
per  cent  of  the  people  asked 
thought  that  newspapers  were 
fair;  35  per  cent  thought  them 
biased  and  20  per  cent  were  un¬ 
decided. 

Warning  that  the  biggest  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  people  are  los¬ 
ing  confidence  in  newspapers.  Dr. 
White  declared  “newspapers  have 
to  look  into  the  question  (of  bias) 
themselves — for  their  own  integrity 
and  to  answer  the  critics.” 

He  pointed  to  the  “failure  of 
critics  to  realize  that  issues  dis¬ 
cussed  by  one  candidate  are  more 
newsworthy  than  the  other”  and 
expressed  the  wish  that  critics 
could  “come  and  work  on  the 
desk  for  a  while.”  Dr.  White 
pointed  out  that  Eisenhower  made 
better  headlines  than  Stevenson 
“with  his  scholarly  approach”  so 
that  judgment  cannot  be  made  on 
basis  of  headlines  or  by  measuring 
the  amount  of  copy  devoted  to 
either  candidate. 

Dr.  White  also  suggested  that 
bias  might  creep  into  news  stories 
because  men  on  the  desk  had  pre¬ 
judices  that  “unconsciously  crept 
into  the  story”  rather  than  because 
of  publishers’  orders  or  wishes. 
“Bias  should  not  be  ascribed  to 
some  secret  plot,”  he  asserted, 
“for  the  human  element  always 
comes  in.” 

Mr.  Lindstrom  said  newspapers 
gave  a  slight  edge  to  the  Dem¬ 
ocrats  in  an  effort  to  be  fair. 

“Suppose  one  candidate  talks 
sense  and  the  other  repeats  last 
week’s  platitudes  for  the  twentieth 
time?  C>r  suppose  the  one  candi¬ 
date  says  he’ll  go  to  Korea  after 
election  and  the  other  repeats  last 
week’s  platitudes  for  the  twen¬ 
tieth  time?  You  are  still  going  to 
evaluate  their  words  inch  for 
inch?  In  that  instance  any  thirty- 
dollar-a-week  copy  boy  with  a 
ruler  in  his  hand  would  do  just  as 


good  a  job  as  the  best  editor  in 
the  land.”  declared  Mr.  Lindstrom. 

Daily  newspapers,  he  said,  “are 
operating  today  with  a  livelier 
sense  of  ethics,  fairness,  and  de¬ 
cency  than  ever  before  and  they 
are  better  than  ever  before  in  the 
job  of  keeping  people  informed, 
which  is  the  basic  function.” 

He  pointed  out  that  in  past 
years,  as  the  press  grew,  papers 
were  violently  partisan  but  were 
not  criticized  because  people 
bought  the  paper  they  believed — 
“a  man  simply  bought  the  paper 
that  was  unscrupulous  and  parti¬ 
san  on  his  side  of  the  fence.”  His 
neighbor  shopped  around  until 
he  found  a  paper  equally  unscru¬ 
pulous  and  partisan  in  thinking 
the  way  he  did.  Nobody  criticized 
the  press  as  a  whole  for  its  very 
nature.  That  is  reserved  for  today, 
when  newspapers  ethically  and 
functionally,  are  at  their  very 
peak.” 

Mr.  Lindstrom  called  attention 
to  “another  paradox — while  they 
ask  for  fairness  and  objectivity, 
the  people  don’t  actually  want  it 
at  all;  and  while  newspapers  are 
desperately  trying  to  do  so,  the 
readers  don’t  seem  to  know  what 
objectivity  is.” 

Selling  public  utility  services 
under  monopoly  conditions  re¬ 
quires  a  license,  the  Hartford  ed¬ 
itor  said,  but  “getting  information 
to  the  people  is  the  only  public 
business  I  know  that  does  not  re¬ 
quire  license  and  control  solely  be¬ 
cause  of  a  newspaper  conscience.” 

Speaking  at  the  NNPA’s  Mon¬ 
day  luncheon,  Erwin  D.  Canham, 
editor  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor,  called  for  “an  authentic 
and  effective  study  ...  of  partisan¬ 
ship  in  newshandling.”  “The  result 
should  be  a  lesson  to  all  that  the 
key  to  freedom  is  being  fair  and 
non-partisan,”  he  declared. 


THE  SWEARING  around  dark 
rooms  these  days  is  mostly  the 
oath-taking  administered  to  the 
gals  who  are  finally  being  admitted 
as  members  of  the  Press  Photo¬ 
graphers  Association  of  New  York 
City.  Here’s  Evelyn  Straus,  lone 
female  camera  specialist  on  the 
New  York  New.s. 


45-YE.4R  SERVICE  PINS  were  given  by  E.  K.  Gaylord,  left,  to 
Mildred  Carter,  Clarence  Tune  and  Edith  Johnson.  Now  he's  con¬ 
gratulated  by  .Mr.  Tune  on  receiving  one  himself  for  his  nearlv  SO 
years  as  head  of  Oklahoma  Publishing  Company. 


Newsprint  Use 
For  Campaign 
Breaks  Record 

The  extensive  coverage  which 
newspapers  gave  to  the  Presiden¬ 
tial  campaign,  in  both  news  mat¬ 
ter  and  political  advertising  space, 
is  reflected  in  the  record  amount 
of  newsprint  used  in  October. 

The  525  daily  newspapers  re¬ 
porting  to  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  the 
accepted  gauge  for  determirring 
consumption  of  newsprint  in  this 
country,  ran  425,981  tons  of 
paper  through  their  presses.  This 
was  the  greatest  amount  of  news¬ 
print  used  in  any  one  month  in 
the  record  books. 

This  consumption  in  a  four- 
Sunday  October  broke  the  pre¬ 
vious  record  of  420,786  tons  set 
in  the  five-Sunday  October  of 

1950.  It  also  exceeded  last  year’s 
four-Sunday  October  usage  by 
25,000  tons,  a  5.1  per  cent  in¬ 
crease. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  on  hand 
and  in  transit  at  the  end  of  Oc¬ 
tober,  1952  were  46  days’  supply 
for  the  average  of  all  daily  news¬ 
papers  reporting  to  the  ANPA. 
This  is  a  decrease  of  six  days’  sup¬ 
ply  as  compared  with  the  end  of 
September,  1952.  There  were  41 
days’  supply  at  the  end  of  October, 

1951. 

Most  of  the  nation’s  newspapers 
were  noticeably  “open”  during 
October,  providing  full  reports  of 
campaign  speeches,  activities,  etc. 
A  complete  record  of  political  ad¬ 
vertising  placed  in  newspapers  is 
still  unavailable,  but  a  spot  check 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  has  in¬ 
dicated  considerable  linage. 

The  October  figure  sent  the  10- 
month  usage  of  newsprint  ahead 
of  last  year's  for  the  correspond¬ 
ing  period — 3,747,637  tons  as 
compared  with  3,720,411  tons.  It 
is  ahead  of  the  1950  record  also 
by  .3  per  cent. 

Production  in  Canada  (includ¬ 
ing  Newfoundland)  during  Oc¬ 
tober  1952  amounted  to  502,791 
tons  and  shipments  to  486,159 
tons.  Output  in  the  United  States 
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Gaylord  Gives  Pins, 
Receives  One  Himself 

Oklahoma  City — E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord.  president  of  the  Oklahoma 
Publishing  Co.,  presented  service 
pins  to  86  employes  of  the  Okla¬ 
homa  Publishing  Co.,  Mistletoe 
Express,  WKY  and  WKY-TV,  at 
a  luncheon,  Nov.  2. 

In  addition  to  service  pins  the 
company  awarded  savings  bonds 
to  employes  in  the  25-year,  30- 
year,  35-year  and  40-year  groups. 
Concluding  the  presentations  by 
Mr.  Gaylord,  his  son,  Edward  L. 
Gaylord,  presented  a  45-year  pin 
to  his  father. 

“In  six  more  months  I’ll  trade 
it  for  a  50-year  pin,”  Publisher 
Gaylord  explained.  He  started 
publishing  the  paper  in  March, 
1902. 

Forty-five  year  pins  were  pre¬ 
sented  to  Edith  Johnson,  (Column¬ 
ist;  Mildred  Carter,  business  office; 
and  Clarence  Tune,  head  of  the 
make-up  department. 

Helen  Jeane  Cole.  Mr.  Gay¬ 
lord’s  private  secretary,  was  among 
those  receiving  40-year  pins. 


was  97,144  tons  and  shipments 
were  97,789  tons,  making  a  total 
North  American  production  of 
599,935  tons  and  shipments  of 
583,948  tons  compared  wHh  con¬ 
tinental  production  of  592,814 
tons  and  shipments  of  595,201 
tons  in  October  1951,  according 
to  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau. 

The  Canadian  mills  produced 
150,979  tons  more  in  the  first  10 
months  of  1952  than  in  the  corre¬ 
sponding  period  of  1951,  which 
was  an  increase  of  3.3  per  cent 
The  output  in  the  United  Slates 
was  33,225  tons  or  3.5  per  cent 
greater  than  that  in  the  first  10 
months  of  last  year,  making  a  to¬ 
tal  continental  increase  of  184,204 
tons  or  3.3  per  cent  more  than  in 
the  comparable  period  of  1951. 

Stocks  of  newsprint  paper  at 
the  end  of  October  were  157,751 
tons  at  (Canadian  mills,  and  8,661 
tons  at  United  States  mills,  making 
a  combined  total  of  166,412  tons 
compared  with  150,425  tons  on 
September  30,  1952  and  158,346 
tons  at  the  end  of  October  1951. 
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King-Size  Headaches 
In  Coronation,  Jewels 

By  Doris  Willens 


London  —  The  Coronation  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  II  next  June  is 
already  providing  a  king-sized 
headache  for  American  news  bu¬ 
reaus  here. 

Accommodations  for  special  cor¬ 
respondents  and  visiting  firemen, 
allocation  of  the  limited  number 
of  press  tickets  for  viewing  the 
Coronation  and  the  lack  of  a  cen¬ 
tral  office  of  Coronation  informa¬ 
tion  are  among  the  problems  fac¬ 
ing  bureau  chiefs. 

American  news  photo  agencies 
this  week  were  battling  with 
Crown  representatives  in  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  worldwide  distribu¬ 
tion  on  their  own  terms  of  new 
pictures  of  the  Crown  Jewels. 

350  Pictures  Taken 
The  pictures,  both  in  color  and 
black  and  white,  were  the  first 
taken  of  the  jewels  since  1936. 
They  are  for  use  during  Corona¬ 
tion  year. 

Two  photographers  spent  15 
straight  hours  in  the  Tower  of 
London  jewel  room,  heavily  guard¬ 
ed  by  Tower  officials  and  Scotland 
Yard.  Each  took  about  350  shots. 

The  Newspaper  Proprietors  As¬ 
sociation  negotiated  with  the  Lord 
Chamberlain’s  office  and  Her 
Majesty’s  Stationery  Office  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  press  for  permission. 

As  finally  signed  by  the  NPA, 
the  agreement  called  for  stiff 
terms  which  the  American  agen¬ 
cies  are  now  trying  to  modify. 

It  includes  provisions  that: 

1)  Prints  for  publication  be 
made  only  from  the  original 
negatives. 

2)  Every  negative  must  be  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Stationery  Office 
at  the  end  of  next  year. 

3)  Every  printed  picture  must 
bear  the  words.  “Crown  Copy¬ 
right  Reserved.” 

4)  Pictures  can  be  used  as  news 
items  only  and  captions  must  be 
appropriate.  ’ 

5)  Publications  must  pay  a  33i/s 
percent  copyright  fee  to  H.M.S.O. 

6)  Agencies  that  distribute  the 
pictures  must  submit  a  list  of  the 
publications  in  which  they  appear 
to  H.M.S.O. 

Kemsley  Photographer  Alfred 
Harris  took  12  sets  of  color  and 
14  sets  of  black  and  white  pictures 
for  NPA  members.  Each  set  in¬ 
cluded  13  pictures  of  jewels  that 
will  be  used  in  the  Coronation. 

A.  R.  Tanner,  specialist  in  color 
photography  for  Fox  Photos,  took 
1 1  sets  each  in  black  and  white 
and  color  for  the  photo  agencies. 

It  has  been  decided  that  only 
one  color  and  one  black-and-white 
set  will  be  given  to  the  entire 
American  press. 

Because  of  the  value  of  the 
jewels,  negotiations  for  photo¬ 
graphing  them  were  held  in  strict- 
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est  secrecy.  Only  about  15  people 
knew  the  details  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment. 

On  the  day  the  pictures  were 
taken,  the  Jewel  Tower  was  closed 
to  the  public.  The  NPA  and  agen¬ 
cies  reimbursed  the  Tower  for  the 
extra  staff  and  for  the  public  fees 
that  were  lost  because  the  Tower 
was  closed. 

Fox  Photos  provided  the  light¬ 
ing  and  Kemsley’s  purchased  the 
blue  velvet  that  was  used  as  a 
background  for  the  pictures.  The 
photographers  were  not  allowed 
to  touch  the  jewels.  They  suggested 
groupings  and  the  Crown  jeweler 
set  them  up. 

Lighting  was  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem.  Because  of  the  flare  that  the 
jewels  themselves  sent  up,  the 
lights  had  to  be  diffused  heavily 
through  muslin. 

A  fine  film  of  putty  had  to  be 
sprayed  on  some  of  the  jewels  be¬ 
cause  of  the  light  they  threw. 

Tests  bad  been  made  in  Fox’s 
studios  a  few  days  earlier  under 
conditions  simulating  the  Tower 
so  that  the  photographers  had  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  would 
happen. 

But  as  they  only  had  one  day  in 
which  to  take  all  their  pictures, 
they  couldn’t  even  stop  for  food. 
By  the  end  of  the  day  they  were 
completely  punch-drunk,  Mr.  Har¬ 
ris  was  taking  smelling-salts,  and 
the  two  had  to  warn  each  other 
aginst  double-exposures. 

Agency  men  who  have  seen  the 
color  pictures  report  that  they  are 
“superb.” 

Accommodations  Scarce 

London  newsmen  have  for 
months  been  warning  home  offices 
that  visiting  correspondents  and 
firemen  may  find  themselves  in 
hotels  30  or  40  miles  outside  of 
the  city  on  Coronation  day. 

The  important  London  hotels 
were  booked  to  capacity  the  week 
that  the  Coronation  date  was  an¬ 
nounced.  Even  the  small  ones  are 
now  solidly  reserved.  Some  have 
tacked  on  riders  providing  that 
guests  must  eat  three  meals  a  day 
in  their  hotels. 

Hair-raising  prices  (as  high  as 
$500  a  week)  are  being  asked  by 
London  residents  who  will  rent 
their  apartments  for  the  period. 

Central  clearing  office  for  the 
American  press  is  the  Association 
of  American  Correspondents  in 
London.  All  requests  for  press 
facilities  and  hotel  accommoda¬ 
tions  from  American  organizations 
are  funnelled  through  the  Associa¬ 
tion. 

But  the  Association  cannot  even 
get  enough  facilities  for  its  own 
members.  Twenty-six  United  States 
news  agencies,  newspapers,  radio 
and  television,  news  magzines  and 
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photo  agencies  are  full  members  of 
the  Associatk)n;  nine  more  are 
associate  members. 

What  few  American  correspond¬ 
ents  who  request  press  seats  (pre¬ 
sumably  in  Westminster  Abbey) 
do  not  seem  to  realize  is  that 
possibly  no  more  than  two  dozen 
or  so  American  newsmen  will 
actually  see  the  Coronation. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  will  not  even  be  able  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  seat  in  the  Abbey  for  each 
of  its  member  groups. 

At  the  1911  Coronation  of 
George  V,  the  entire  press  of  the 
world  was  allotted  253  of  the 
7,000  seats  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  the  1937  Coronation  of 
George  VI,  298  Abbey  .seats  were 
allocated  to  the  world’s  press.  The 
U.  S.  press  got  25  of  these;  six  in 
the  transept,  which  is  the  choicer 
reporting  position,  and  19  in  t’ne 
triforium,  which  is  better  on  an 
overall  view. 

In  addition  500  seats  were  given 
to  the  world’s  press  along  the 
Coronation  procession  route,  of 
which  the  U.  S.  got  45. 

The  number  of  Abbey  press 
seats  for  next  year  has  not  yet 
been  determined. 

Should  Buy  Public  Seats 

There  may  be  as  many  as  1,000 
press  places  along  the  procession 
route.  But  even  if  the  Association 
got  double  or  triple  what  it  had  in 
1937  these  they  would  not  suffice 
for  Association  members  and  their 
staffs. 

So  non-members  who  write  re¬ 
questing  press  seats  are  advised  by 
'the  Association  that  everything 
possible  will  be  done  to  help  them 
but  their  safest  bet  is  to  buy  a 
seat  as  soon  as  possible  from  the 
block  that  has  been  set  aside  for 
the  American  public.  This  they  can 
do  through  such  agencies  as 
Thomas  Cooke  &  Son  in  New 
York.  English  travel  agencies  in 
England  are  not  permitted  to  sell 
Coronation  tickeits  to  American 
citizens. 

No  American  correspondent  or 
photographer  will  be  able  to  get 
an  official  press  place  except 
through  the  Association. 

Representing  the  Association  on 
the  Press  Joint  Committee  is 
Charles  A.  Smith,  London  man¬ 
ager  of  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  and  vicepresident  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Mr.  Smith  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  the  Association  is 
making  a  list  of  non-member 
American  newsmen  who  have  re¬ 
quested  seats.  Each  request  will  be 
screened  carefully  by  the  full  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  the  Aissociation  and  if 
it  comes  from  a  newsman  who  is 
actually  being  sent  to  cover  the 
Coronation  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  get  him  some  official  fa¬ 
cilities. 

Those  who  are  lucky  enough  to 
get  press  seats  along  the  line  of 
nvarch  will  pay  for  them  anyway. 
Coronation  officials  have  decided 
that  the  cost  of  the  event  will  not 
fall  on  the  Exchequer. 


Hundreds  Bid 
For  Reporter 
To  Be  'Slave 

Lorain,  Ohio  —  A  gab  session 
following  the  completion  of  one 
promotion  stunt  has  launched  the 
Lorain  Journal  on 
another  which 
may  set  a  record 
for  mail  partici¬ 
pation. 

The  Journal  is 
running  a  c  o  n  - 
test  in  which  a 
reader  is  offered 
a  “slave  for  a 
day”  if  he  or  she 
submits  the  most 
unusual  reason 
for  needing  a 
slave. 

Offered  as  first  prize  is  Robert 
Siegel,  native  New  Yorker,  now  a 
Journal  reporter. 

Entries  have  been  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  promotion  started  in  this 
manner: 

Siegel,  Slave  Editor  Don  Miller, 
City  Editor  James  Mahony  and 
Reporters  Gonnie  Laird  and  Rob¬ 
ert  Tate  were  discussing  a  promo¬ 
tion  in  which  Miller,  news  editor, 
leaped  into  Lake  Erie  fully  clothed 
to  pay  off  an  election  bet. 

“What’ll  we  do  now?”  Hartley 
asked. 

Someone  suggested  taking  part 
in  a  giveaway  program. 

“Yeah,”  Tate  quipped.  “Let’s 
give  Siegel  away.” 

Hartley  agreed  to  mull  the  idea 
over  until  the  following  day,  but 
before  the  editor  saw  a  paper  the 
original  story  had  been  printed 
and  the  slave  contest  already  was 
launched. 

Readers  have  run  the  gamut 
when  it  comes  to  novel  ideas.  In¬ 
cluded  are  these: 

Antioch,  Calif.  —  A  woman 
needs  the  slave  to  move  furniture 
around  when  it  rains.  The  roof 
leaks. 

Smithland,  Ky. — The  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  used  a  feature  by 
Joe  Creason  with  two  pictures  of 
youngsters  and  a  recreation  plan. 
Eighty-five  children  posed  for  pic¬ 
tures,  but  naturally  only  a  few 
were  utilized.  “Seventy-three  dis¬ 
appointed  children  need  Siegel  and 
a  camera  for  one  day,”  a  Smith- 
land  woman  wrote. 

Amherst,  O. — A  woman  whose 
husband  is  in  the  Navy  wants  Sie¬ 
gel  to  help  her  get  her  three-year- 
old  son  to  hold  still  for  a  haircut. 

Lorain,  O.  —  A  man,  troubled 
with  a  pair  of  rats  in  his  domicile, 
wants  the  slave  to  serve  as  a  rat 
watcher  for  a  12-hour  shift. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — An  undertaker 
writes:  “I  need  a  stiff  to  practice 
on  in  my  funeral  home.” 

This  is  the  latest  promotion  in 
a  series  of  stunts  and  fund  drives 
launched  by  the  Journal  a  year 
ago  in  an  effort  to  keep  people 
talking  about  the  paper. 
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AP  Editors 

continued  from  page  15 

tributed  to  sources  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain:  “In  Pravda  there  is 
no  truth  and  in  Izvestia  there  is  no 
news.” 

Mr.  Ryan  paid  tribute  to  the 
job  being  done  by  AP  correspond¬ 
ents  in  Moscow,  mentioned  the 


signment  for  material  of  doubt¬ 
ful  news  value. 

Ballot  on  Political  Surveys 
Fred  Gaertner.  Detroit  Times, 
referred  to  the  discussion  on  the 
AP  surveys  of  political  opinion 
tE&P,  Nov.  15,  page  7)  and  of¬ 
fered  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  a  ballot  be  enclosed  with  the 
“Red  Book,”  which  reports  the 
proceedings  of  the  APME  meet¬ 
ing,  for  all  AP  members  to  vote 


AP  bureaus  in  Europe  which  either 
monitor  Soviet  broadcasts  or  act  whether  or  not  they  want  .\P 


as  “listening  posts,”  and  said  his 
was  mainly  a  job  of  collating  a 
lot  of  information  that  comes  in 
piecemeal  which  when  put  togeth¬ 
er  makes  news  sense. 

In  a  discussion  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  report.  Tom  Reynolds,  Chica¬ 
go  Sun-Times,  asked  the  AP  to 
“break  through  the  off-the-record 
barrier.”  He  cited  the  incident  on 
the  Eiseahower  campaign  train 


to  continue  such  surveys  in  1956. 

In  a  session  devoted  to  news 
features,  John  Cauley,  Kansas 
City  Star,  stated  AP  could  do  a 
more  comprehensive  job  if  editors 
would  send  in  ideas  for  features. 
Charles  Honce,  AP  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  repeated  the  sug¬ 
gestion.  George  Beebe,  Miami 
Herald,  urged  AP  to  pick  up  good 
features  developed  locally  by 


when  two  reporters,  who  were  not  newspapers  in  their  Sunday  sec 


present  at  an  off-the-record  con¬ 
ference,  wrote  stories  about  his 
statements  on  his  income  tax  rec¬ 
ords. 

“1  resent  columnists  breaking 
the  news  while  our  reporters  sit  in 
off-the-record  conferences  with 
their  hands  tied,”  he  said.  He  felt 


tions.  Mr.  Honce  said  this  is  done 
frequently  but  it  was  impossible 
for  the  AP  staff  in  New  York  to 
scan  all  the  papers  and  they  wished 
to  have  more  of  these  called  to 
their  attention. 

APME  members  were  guests  of 
the  New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Stand- 


that  pressure  from  the  AP  might  ard-Times  Friday  at  a  sea  food 


have  forced  the  story  into  the 
open  and  broken  through  the  em¬ 
bargo  which  lasted  almost  a  week. 

Reiman  Morin,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent  who  had  been  on  the  train, 
said  he  didn’t  feel  the  AP  men 
were  in  any  better  position  to  do 
anything  about  it  than  anyone 
else.  Mr.  Reynolds  said  a  flat 
question  should  have  been  submit¬ 
ted  to  Mr.  Eisenhower  the  next 
day  and  if  he  refused  to  answer 
on-the-record  it  should  have  been 
so  reported. 

Off-Record  Stipulation 
Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  ed- 


luncheon.  Basil  Brewer,  publisher, 
was  host. 

Hear  Professor  Chafee 
At  the  Friday  afternoon  session, 
Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr.,  Harvard 
University  professor  and  formerly 
a  member  of  the  Luce-Hutchins 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press,  gave  a  talk  on  “An  Outsider 
Looks  at  the  Press.”  He  realized 
that  no  one  likes  outside  criticism 
but  said  “every  profession  can 
learn  something  from  outsiders.” 

Prof.  Chafee  recalled  the  main 
conclusion  of  the  Commission  was 
that  the  press  ought  to  be  respon- 


itor,  said  he  couldn  t  see  any  clear  as  well  as  free.  “We  did  not 


cut  answer  to  the  problem.  He 
said  AP  men  condition  their  ac¬ 
ceptance  to  the  off-the-record 
stipulation  on  the  basis  that  all 
present  will  adhere  to  it  and  when 
it  is  broken  AP’s  hands  will  no 
longer  be  tied. 

Mr.  Gould  felt  that  AP  has  to 
be  aggressive  and  that  it  should 


mean  legal  responsibility,  we 

VP  A  Urges  Ike 
To  Rescind  10290 

Charlottesville,  Va.  —  The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  Press  Association  meeting  at 
be  organized  to  resist  and  combat  the  University  of  Virginia  on  Nov. 


such  news  restrictions  to  get  the 
news  out,  but  he  didn’t  think  that 
AP  should  ethically  try  to  circum¬ 
vent  such  a  stipulation. 

J.  Edward  Murray  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror  said  the  White 
House  Press  corps  should  lay 
down  in  the  future  its  own  rules  on 


15  urged  President-elect  Eisenhow¬ 
er  “to  exercise  all  the  powers  and 
influence  of  his  office  toward  elim¬ 
ination  of  the  growing  tendency 
to  invoke  a  blackout  on  public 
information  at  all  levels  of  gov¬ 
ernment.”  A  resolution  called  on 
the  President-elect  to  rescind  Ex- 


what  it  will  accept  off-the-record  ecutive  Order  No.  10290  issued 
as  a  “counter-offensive.”  Sept.  24,  1951  by  President  Tru- 

Mr.  Reynolds  said  AP  chiefs  man. 
should  mstruct  all  reporters  not  jjjjj  directive,  the  resolution 
to  get  bo^y-trapped  again.  establishes  censorship  at  the 

Wevnon  Crwp,  Rochester  Times  source  of  governmental  informa- 
Union,  urged  AP  to  develop  its  (jon  under  the  guise  of  security 
own  panel  or  interview  type  story  regulations,  in  contravention  of 
similar  to  that  done  on  radio  and  jong  established  American  prin- 
reported  in  Monday  morning  pa-  cjpjes  of  freedom  of  information, 

a'd*  especially  the  right  of  the  people 

ton  AP  chief,  replied  the  man-  jq  knowledge  of  the  op- 

power  situation  in  his  bureau  oration  of  their  government, 
would  not  permit  this  type  of  as-  _ 


HONORED  for  “outstanding  newsphoto  cooperation”  in  AP,  David 
Patten  (at  right)  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin  also  re¬ 
ceives  congratulations  from  Boston’s  Mayor  John  B.  Hynes. 


meant  moral  responsibility,”  he 
said.  “So  far  as  there  are  short¬ 
comings  in  the  press,  the  remedy 
for  them  will  have  to  come  almost 
entirely  free  from  the  profession 
itself,  not  through  formal  codes 
but  through  professional  training 
and  the  professional  spirit.” 

He  said  there  are  “two  startling 
paradoxes  about  the  American 
press:  first,  it  comprises  the  only 
large,  wealthy,  and  powerful  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises  in  the  country 
which  are  subject  to  very  little 
legal  accountability;  newspapers 
and  press  associations  are  some¬ 
thing  like  schools  and  colleges  in 
supplying  to  the  American  people 
indispensable  facts  and  ideas,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  exist  to  put 
money  into  the  pockets  of  a  few 
owners.” 

Prof.  Chafee  said  he  was  not 
suggesting  a  change  in  the  situa¬ 
tion,  “certainly  the  law  must  not 
try  to  change  it,”  but  “these  few 
men  have  a  weighty  and  difficult 
moral  responsibility  to  adjust  the 
demands  of  a  profitable  business 
to  the  demands  of  an  educational 
enterprise  of  the  highest  impor¬ 
tance.” 

Discussing  three  points  made  by 
the  Commission,  Prof.  Chafee 
urged  “a  truthful,  comprehensive, 
and  intelligent  account  of  the  day’s 
events  in  a  context  which  gives 
them  meaning.  ...  It  is  no  longer 
enough  to  report  the  fact  truth¬ 
fully.  It  is  now  necessary  to  report 
the  truth  about  the  fact.” 

‘A  Magnificent  Job’ 

He  thought  the  press  did  a 
“magnificent  job  during  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  presenting  both  sides,”  but 
said  the  problem  is  acutely  raised 
by  newspaper  reporting  of  damag¬ 
ing  statements  about  individuals 
and  organizations,  which  have  been 
spoken  under  the  shield  of  Con¬ 
gressional  immunity,  he  said. 
“When  the  paper  already  has  in¬ 
formation  about  the  credibility  of 
the  statement,  or  could  easily  ob¬ 
tain  such  information,  a  few 
additional  sentences  on  that  point 
would  be  of  greater  value  to  its 


readers,”  he  said.  “The  constant 
repetition  of  defamatory  state¬ 
ments  about  American  citizens  by 
newspapers  who  suspect  with  good 
reason  that  these  statements  are 
largely  untrue,  is  not  a  perfor¬ 
mance  of  which  the  press  can  be 
proud.” 

He  urged  “a  better  corrective 
than  libel  suits  for  mistakes  in  the 
press  which  are  harmful  to  indi¬ 
viduals.  The  idea  of  getting  money 
for  harm  to  your  reputation  is  a 
crude  idea  at  best.”  He  urged 
newspapers  to  make  it  a  practice, 
as  many  of  them  do.  to  insert  a 
retraction  written  by  themselves 
as  soon  as  their  attention  is  called 
to  the  mistake. 

He  doubted  that  anything  could 
be  done  to  increase  the  number  of 
papers  in  one-newspaper  towns, 
agreed  that  newspapers  should  not 
be  made  common  carriers  for  all 
political  opinions,  but  urged  on 
all  newspapers  the  moral  respon¬ 
sibility  of  reflecting  all  viewpoints 
on  the  local  level. 

He  criticized  newspapers  for 
their  lack  of  attention  to  UN  ef¬ 
forts  to  promote  the  free  flow  of 
information  and  said  they  should 
do  more  to  encourage  these  efforts. 
Finally,  he  said  the  cause  of  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  in  the  U.  S.  is  in 
greater  danger  than  it  has  ever 
been  since  all  the  Jeffersonian 
newspapers  were  suppressed  by  the 
Sedition  Act  of  1798. 

“What  is  the  press  doing  to 
protest  against  the  rapidly  increas¬ 
ing  penalties  on  all  sorts  of  heter¬ 
odox  ideas?  It  is  not  just  a  question 
of  communists.  More  and  more 
ideas  are  getting  stigmatized  as 
‘disloyal’  and  ‘subversive.’  You  do 
not  agree  with  those  ideas,  I  know, 
but  their  suppression  is  your  con¬ 
cern.  As  a  great  New  York  judge, 
Cuthbert  Pound,  said  years  ago: 
‘Although  the  defendant  may  be 
the  worst  of  men  ...  the  rights 
of  the  best  of  men  are  secure  only 
as  the  rights  of  the  vilest  and  most 
abhorrent  are  protected.’” 

Carl  Lindstrom,  Hartford  Times, 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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the  case  among  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  “We  are  really  dependent 
upon  your  newspapers  for  market 
information,”  he  explained. 

Mr.  Hardy  said  agencies  want 
to  know  when  people  buy,  where 
they  buy,  what  is  the  paper’s  big¬ 
gest  advertising  day,  brand  pref¬ 
erences  and  all  the  data  concern¬ 
ing  that  paper’s  market.  He  also 
suggested  that  more  studies  be 
made  of  reading  habits,  such  as 
audience  characteristics,  time  of 
day  when  papers  are  read, 
amount  of  time  spent  reading  the 
various  departmental  features,  and 
the  effect  of  TV  on  newspaper 
reading  habits. 

Newspaper  promotions  are  often 
"too  late”  in  presenting  data  in 
which  the  figures  are  outmoded 
by  the  time  the  promotional  piece 
reaches  the  agency,  he  advised.  He 
favored  standardized  market  data 
folders  and  warned  promotion 
men  to  keep  their  material  factual, 
avoid  “puffery.”  He  also  urged 
greater  merchandising  help  from 
newspapers,  particularly  in  the 
nonmetropolitan  field. 

Editor  Would  Tell  Feature  Costs 

Don  E.  Weaver,  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen,  urged  newspa¬ 
pers  to  tell  their  readers  more 
often  and  more  frankly  of  the 
many  public  service  features  they 
are  receiving. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  Mr. 
Weaver,  “our  public  relations  job 
is  two-fold: 


THE  LONE  WOMAN  among  the  promotion  managers  at  Columbus 
is  “discovered”  in  conversation  with  Howard  Wilcox,  left,  Indianapolis 
Star  and  News,  and  Basil  Caiimmisar,  I^ouisville  Courier-Journal  and 
Times.  She  is  Betty  Gibson.  Pittsburgh  Press. 


training  job  with  newspaperboys 
and  branch  and  district  counselors, 
and  plan  sales  stimulants  which 
will  produce  results.  He  told  of 
the  “call-ta-diay”  program  being 
used  by  News  carriers,  designed 
primarily  to  get  boys  to  put  their 
sales  training  into  practice,  with¬ 
out  a  prize  contest  as  the  chief 
incentive. 

Thor  R.  Smith,  director  of  pub¬ 
lisher  services,  American  Weekly, 
said  higher  Sunday  subscription 
prices  stress  the  importance  of  the 
"Sunday  package.”  which  is  one 
of  the  few  remaining  economic- 
answers  to  increased  costs  con¬ 
fronting  publishers.  “The  content 
of  the  Sunday  package  is  some¬ 
thing  that  you  can  promote  and 


weekly  “Farmer’s  Market  Place” 
in  the  Sunday  classified  section, 
built  around  a  popular  Dispatch 
columnist.  Bill  Ziff,  plus  the  sup¬ 
port  of  farm  auctioneers  and  sup¬ 
pliers. 

Arthur  Mochel,  Columbus  Cit¬ 
izen  classified  manager,  asked  if 
newspapers  weren’t  missing  a  bet 
by  not  devoting  more  promotional 
activity  aimed  at  the  commercial 
advertiser  using  the  want  ad  col¬ 
umns.  Most  classified  promotion 
is  directed  to  the  voluntary  adver¬ 
tiser,  he  said,  although  the  com¬ 
mercial  advertiser  represents  a 
greater  steady  volume. 

Bill  Babb,  Canton  (Ohio)  Re¬ 
pository  classified  manager,  made 
long  distance  telephone  presenta- 


With  the  cooperation  of  Pub¬ 
lication  Research  Service  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Bureau  member  news¬ 
papers,  he  said,  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  enlarged  the  “sample” 
to  be  interviewed  and  added  ques¬ 
tions  concerning  such  factors  as 
age,  automobile  ownership,  gro¬ 
cery-shipping  habits,  television 
ownership,  etc. 

As  an  example  of  the  validity 
of  such  research,  he  noted  the  re¬ 
sponse  to  an  advertisement  for  a 
'phone  extension  headed,  “Sick  of 
Climbing  Stairs?”  Among  women 
readers,  the  30-44  year  age  group 
gave  it  twice  the  attention  paid 
by  a  younger  group,  while  those 
45  and  older  read  it  three  times 
as  much  as  did  the  youngest 
group. 

Another  example  developed  the 
fact  that  men  owning  cars  five 
years  old  or  older  showed  con¬ 
siderably  more  interest  in  a  gaso¬ 
line  company’s  ad  than  did  those 
with  newer  cars. 

Mr.  Sikes  said  this  new  re¬ 
search,  in  its  exploratory  stage, 
has  “performed  a  highly  signifi¬ 
cant  function  by  lending  factual 
evidence  to  what  we  have  believed 
and  to  what  we  have  been  telling 
advertisers.” 

Besides  Mr.  Lynch  as  president, 
the  Central  Regional  elected  An¬ 
drew  Hertel,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel,  first  vicepresident;  Charles 
Kistenmacher,  Globe  -  I>emocrat, 
second  vicepresident;  and  Joel  Ir¬ 
win,  Enquirer,  secretary-treasurer. 
Chicago  was  chosen  as  the  1953 
meeting  place. 


“First,  we  need  to  sell  the  in¬ 
dividual  newspaper  reader  on  the 
values  wc  are  giving  him. 

"Second,  we  must  sell  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  on  the  worth,  the  in¬ 
tegrity  and  the  service  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  is  rendering  as  an  insti¬ 
tution. 

"We  are  charging  the  house¬ 
holder  $20  to  $25  a  year  for  lay¬ 
ing  a  newspaper  on  his  doorstep 
365  days  a  year.  Does  he  ever 
wonder  whether  it  is  worth  what 
we  charge? 

“Do  we  tell  him,  plainly  and 
simply  and  often,  how  much  we 
spend  gathering  news  and  printing 
it  for  him?  Do  we  tell  him  what 
we  pay  for  the  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures,  the  comics,  the  pictures,  the 
special  articles  we  give  him?  Wc 
make  cautious  mention  of  these 
costs  when  we  raise  his  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate,  but  we  should  tell  him 
oftener  and  more  frankly.” 

‘Year  of  Price  Increase' 

Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  heading  the  cir¬ 
culation  promotion  panel,  pointed 
out  that  1952  is  “the  year  of  the 
price  increase,”  not  a  year  of  big 
circulation  gains,  but  one  of  hold¬ 
ing  the  line  with  added  revenue  to 
the  newspaper. 

John  S.  Shank,  Dayton  (Ohio) 
Mews  circulation  manager,  said 
promotion  managers  can  help  cir¬ 
culation  men  do  a  selling  job  with 
prospects,  provide  a  constructive 


see  results,”  said  Mr.  Smith. 

A  recent  study  made  by  Mr. 
Smith  revealed  that  among  94 
Sunday  papers  with  circulations 
over  100,000,  87  have  a  Sunday 
supplement,  either  national  or  lo¬ 
cally-edited.  Sixty-four  papers 
have  national  supplements  and  57 
local  magazines.  Of  the  latter.  33 
have  national  supplements  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  local  magazines,  he 
pointed  out. 

Robert  Weed,  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une.  told  how  a  Sunday  price  in¬ 
crease  was  put  across  by  enrichmg 
the  feature  content  of  the  Sunday 
paper  and  providing  added  incen¬ 
tives  to  the  carrier  organization 
and  supervisory  personnel.  (E&P, 
Nov.  15,  page  52). 

Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  reported  on 
an  “invitation”  stunt  which  result¬ 
ed  in  a  4,500  Sunday  increase. 
The  carrier  presents  an  invitation 
to  the  prospect  to  receive  one  Sun¬ 
day  issue  free,  providing  the  read¬ 
er  will  agree  to  pay  for  the  next 
five  Sunday  issues,  Mr.  Stolpe  ex¬ 
plained. 

Want  Ads  Discussed 

Classified  promotion  was  dis¬ 
cussed  by  Raymond  Beckman, 
Springfield  (Ohio)  News  classified 
manager,  who  presented  a  series 
of  direct  mail  letters  to  prospec¬ 
tive  advertisers.  Harold  Stahl, 
Columbus  Dispatch  classified  de¬ 
partment,  told  of  that  paper’s 


tion,  stressing  the  value  of  show¬ 
ing  actual  results  and  suggesting 
unusual  ways  to  use  want  ads. 

‘Elditori:il  Promotion* 

Charles  Kistennaacher,  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Globe  -  Democrat,  led  the 
editorial  promotion  discussion  at 
which  John  Cronin,  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  city  editor,  told  the  story 
of  how  the  Enquirer  employes 
gained  control  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Kistenmacher  raised  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  pro¬ 
motion  managers  were  confusing 
their  publishers  when  they  speak 
of  “editorial  promotion”  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  circulation  promo¬ 
tion. 

Court  C  o  n  1  e  e  ,  Milwaukee 
(Wis.)  Journal,  termed  editorial 
promotion  as  the  consistent  over¬ 
all  promotion  that  keeps  current 
readers  sold  on  the  newspaper. 

Carl  Himmelman,  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  pointed  out 
“you  can’t  promote  editorial  con¬ 
tent  unless  you  have  readers.” 
Such  promotion,  he  said,  is  direct¬ 
ed  at  the  already-sold  readers  and 
the  “half-sold”  readers. 

Clarence  Harding.  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  led  the  discussion 
on  research  and  readership.  Allen 
B.  Sikes,  field  director.  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  said  exploratory 
studies  into  the  interests  and  liv¬ 
ing  habits  of  newspaper  readers 
are  providing  new  information  on 
how'  and  why  people  read  ads. 


Gordon  Bush  Heads 
Ohio  Select  List 

Columbus.  O. — G  o  r  d  o  n  K  . 
Bush,  Athens  Messenger,  was 
elected  president  of  the  Ohio  Se¬ 
lect  List  at  the  50th  anniversary 
meeting  of  the  group  here  this 
week.  He  succeeds  H.  C.  Littick, 
7.anes\ille  Times-Record  and  Sig¬ 
nal. 

Other  officers  chosen  arc  Ham¬ 
ilton  C.  McPeck.  Bellefontaine 
Examiner,  vicepresident;  and  J.  O. 
Amos,  Sidney  New  s  ,  secretary- 
treasurer. 

The  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  of  OSL  named  Dean  G. 
Warner,  New  Philadelphia  Times, 
president;  Pauline  Thomas,  Find¬ 
lay  Republican-Courier,  vicepres¬ 
ident;  and  Thurman  Artz,  Wor¬ 
cester  Record,  secretary-treasurer. 

More  than  150  Columbus  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  were  luncheon 
guests  of  the  OSL  publishers  and 
the  John  W.  Cullen  Co.,  national 
advertising  representatives  for  the 
List  since  1922. 

■ 

Tower  Lights  Out 

Portland,  Ore.  —  The  famous 
“Tower  Lights”  of  the  Portland 
Journal  went  out  “for  the  dura¬ 
tion”  of  a  power  shortage  on  Nov. 
14.  For  more  than  40  years  a 
brilliantly-lighted  tower  has  been 
the  Journal’s  signature  along  the 
evening  skyline. 
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diate  delivery  if  the  customers 
telephoned  their  order  to  the  pa¬ 
per.  The  switchboard  was  jammed 
for  three  hours,  and  1,100  orders 
were  accepted. 

Mr.  Heinrich  pointed  out  that 
mail  rate  increases  appeared  to  be 
a  different  problem,  with  16  pa¬ 
pers  reporting  an  average  loss  of 
3  per  cent.  Only  eight  of  the 
papers  annoimced  the  increase 
ahead  of  time.  The  rest  simply 
changed  their  renewal  forms. 

Pointing  out  that  the  Free  Press 
had  increased  its  rates  in  three 
steps,  Mr.  Heinrich  explained  that 
the  35c  home-delivery  rate  went 
into  effect  in  March  of  1951;  mail 
rate  increased  in  June  of  that  year 
to  $13.50  and  the  single  copy  rate 
was  boosted  to  7c  last  April.  “We 
recovered  fully  from  the  first  two 
increases,”  he  said,  “but  had 
more  trouble  when  we  went  to 
7c.” 

Extras  for  Carriers 

The  Free  Press  is  a  non-return¬ 
able  paper  and  dealers  cut  their 
orders  to  rock  bottom.  Circulation 
now  is  running  2  per  cent  higher 
than  last  year’s  audit,  he  reported. 

Carrier  profits  jumped  from 
8.4c  to  9.8c  per  customer,  per 
week,  he  related,  when  the  boost 
to  35c  took  effect.  In  addition, 
the  Free  Press  put  a  special  fund 
in  operation,  feeding  it  with  .002c 
per  customer,  per  week.  Every  six 
months  the  fund  is  used  to  provide 
a  special  bonus  for  carriers  that 
have  worked  the  past  six-month 
period. 

“We  always  find  it  good  busi¬ 
ness  to  do  things  for  the  boys 
without  having  a  full  customer 
production  motive  behind  them,” 
he  asserted. 

Richard  S.  White,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Montreal  Gazette, 
said  honor  boxes  are  used  for  ear¬ 
ly  service  where  stores  don’t  open 
until  late;  for  service  where  the 
newsboy  has  to  leave  for  school; 
areas  where  zoning  laws  prevent 
a  permanent  stand  and  for  service 
to  rural  railroad  stations. 

He  said  results  from  the  boxes 
have  been  very  good  and  a  vast 
expansion  of  the  system  will  begin 
as  soon  as  local  authorities  decide 
on  licensing  provisions.  The  boxes 
cost  about  $14  apiece.  Some  peo¬ 
ple  pay  by  the  week. 

James  R.  Darke,  Providence 
<R.  1.)  Journal  Bulletin,  outlined 
the  plan  that  provides  baseball 
instruction  for  New  England  boys, 
with  22  papers  participating. 

Although  there  was  no  circula¬ 
tion  gain  in  his  area  as  a  result 
of  the  promotion,  Mr.  Darke  said, 
we  did  “create  a  lot  of  good  will 
— and  I’m  sure  that  you’ll  agree — 
good  will  is  mighty  important.” 

H.  Lyman  Arms,  promotion 
manager  of  the  Boston  Post,  has 
found  expensive  follow-ups  on 
mail  subscriptions  aren’t  practical. 
Out  of  200  letters  sent  a  few  weeks 
ago,  there  have  been  24  replies 
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FROM  THE  MIDDLE  EAST  to  Boston  came  Dojan  Poyraz,  center, 
Turkish  journalist  who  is  participating  in  the  State  Department’s 
exchange  program.  Answ'ering  his  questions  about  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  are  (left)  John  I.  Taylor,  Boston  Globe,  and  (right)  Clifford 
A.  Shaw,  Providence  Journal-Bulletin. 


with  10  new  starts,  he  said. 

Cyrus  H.  Favor,  circulation  and 
promotion  manager  of  the  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Press  declared,  “publish¬ 
ers  can  afford  to  spend  money  on 
circulation  promotion,”  because  it 
is  a  stable  income  not  immedi¬ 
ately  reflecting  local  economic 
conditions. 

Feature  Promotion 


Editorial  promotion  is  the  art 
of  increasing  readership  of  fea¬ 
tures  and  luring  new  subscribers 
into  the  fold,  according  to  Belden 
Morgan,  promotion  manager  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant.  He 
suggested  that  if  “you  can  increase 
Must  features,  you  will  have  in¬ 
creased  the  time  spent  in  reading 
the  paper  and  made  it  more  im¬ 
portant  in  a  person’s  life.” 

Syndicates  “do  anything  they  can 
to  help  get  new  readers,”  declared 
John  N.  Wheeler,  president  of  the 
Bell  Syndicate.  He  advised  papers 
to  use  teasers  before  the  start  of  a 
feature  and  to  be  sure  there  are 
good  heads  on  the  features  them¬ 
selves. 

Many  of  the  promotion  men 
present  felt  that  feature  writers  or 
artists  should  be  built  up  as  per¬ 
sonalities  so  that  readers  will  feel 
an  added  attraction  for  the  partic¬ 
ular  cartoon  or  column.  In  this 
connection,  Mr.  Wheeler  stated 
that  he  is  against  the  practice  of 
using,  daily,  the  pictures  of  colum¬ 
nists.  “It’s  wasting  space,”  he 
declared. 


bers  of  the  staff  have  been  per¬ 
sonalized,  he  declared,  and  cir¬ 
culation  began  to  pick  up  after 
the  public’s  reaction  to  the  paper 
was  changed  by  promoting  the  ed¬ 
itorial  department. 

Pointing  with  pride  to  the  rec¬ 
ord  97.8  per  cent  vote  in  Roches¬ 
ter,  N.  Y.,  Ira  Sapozink,  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Rochester 
Times-Union,  told  the  meeting 
about  the  “Read!  Think!  Vote!” 
campaign  there  over  a  period  of 
157  days. 

“As  strictly  a  promotion  job, 
it  was  excellent,”  he  declared.  “It 
leaves  the  reader  with  the  idea 
that  newspapers  are  important.” 

“The  gold  mine  of  opportunity 
in  editorial  pages”  should  be  pro¬ 
moted  for  all  it  is  worth,  asserted 
Ezra  Dolan,  manager  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  service  department.  Parade. 


A  warning  to  promotion  men 
“not  to  let  high  circulation  figures 
lull  you  into  complacency”  was 
sounded  by  Irving  S.  Taubkin, 
promotion  manager  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  president  of 
NNPA.  The  biggest  danger,  he 
declared,  is  the  loss  of  reading 
time  rather  than  losing  readers. 

“Stop  accepting  the  fact  that 
people  read  just  because  they  buy 
papers,”  he  said. 

One  of  the  most  serious  prob¬ 
lems  facing  the  Times  up  to  four 
years  ago,  he  explained,  was  that 
people  regarded  it  as  a  large, 
anonymous,  dull  paper.  Now,  peo¬ 
ple  have  come  to  regard  the  Times 
in  a  different  light  because  mem¬ 


Ad  Agency  Can  Help 
Frederick  E.  Baker,  whose  Hart¬ 
ford  firm  handles  the  Hartford 
Courant  promotional  advertising, 
said  an  agency  can  come  in  and 
“treat  the  paper  as  a  unit,”  instead 
of  recognizing  “differences”  be¬ 
tween  circulation,  advertising  and 
editorial  departments.  This,  he  ex¬ 
plained,  will  give  a  better  continu¬ 
ity  to  promotional  advertising  than 
the  spasmodic,  unrelated  ads  that 
come  from  each  department. 

Mr.  Baker  suggested  that  an 
agency  doesn’t  have  to  come  up 
with  new  ideas;  rather,  its  purpose 
is  to  do  the  things  that  have  been 
thought  of  but  put  aside  by  busy 
promotion  departments. 

The  value  of  research  material 
in  the  market  area  and  how  it 
should  be  used  in  selling  advertis¬ 
ing  was  discussed  by  a  panel  mod¬ 
erated  by  Anthony  G.  Glavin, 
director  of  the  New  England  Ad¬ 
vertising  Bureau. 

In  another  session,  John  Blough, 
promotion  manager  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA,  demon¬ 
strated  the  promotional  ads  used 
to  help  newspapers  “sell  them¬ 
selves  over  other  media.” 


Clifford  A.  Shaw,  Providence 
Journal-Bulletin,  was  conference 
chairman. 


delivered  a  report  on  “writing.” 
He  found  that  “news  writing  is 
being  stereotyped  by  TTS  without 
benefit  of  thorough  copy  reading. 
Interpretation  of  fragmentary 
facts  is  taking  the  place  of  report¬ 
ing.”  He  urged  as  the  next  step  in 
the  Continuing  Study  “the  mem¬ 
bership  of  this  association  should 
constitute  itself  a  committee  of  the 
whole  looking  toward  the  im¬ 
provement  each  man  of  his  own 
product  both  as  to  the  use  he 
makes  of  the  AP  and  of  his  con¬ 
tribution  toward  its  cooperation 
usefulness.”  (See  Shop  Talk.) 

A  special  report  on  an  experi¬ 
ment  in  readability  was  given  by 
William  Steven,  Minneapolis  Star 
and  Tribune.  He  exhibited  20 
stories  which  had  appeared  in  the 
newspapers,  16  of  which  had  been' 
improved  in  readability  by  rewrit¬ 
ing  in  simpler  style.  The  survey 
work  was  done  under  the  direction 
of  Dr.  Charles  C.  Swanson,  then 
in  the  University  of  Minnesota 
school  of  journalism  and  now  as- 
sisant  dean  of  the  Institute  of 
Communications  Research  at  the 
University  of  Illinois. 

George  R.  Shoals,  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  in  deliv¬ 
ering  a  report  on  the  domestic 
news  report  told  of  his  own  “poll” 
made  by  four  reporters  among  62 
people.  Three  questions  were 
asked.  In  reply  to  the  question; 
“Do  you  know  what  AP,  U.  P. 
and  INS  mean?”  24  people  didn’t 
know,  26  did  know  and  12  had  an 
idea  what  they  meant.  In  reply 
to  the  second  question:  “What  is 
the  Associated  Press?”  only  four 
knew  exactly,  26  didn’t  know  and 
32  had  a  hazy  idea.  In  reply  to 
the  third  question:  “When  you  find 
an  error  do  you  blame  the  news¬ 
paper  or  the  wire  service?”  17 
blamed  the  service,  30  blamed  the 
newspaper,  6  said  both,  and  9 
didn’t  know. 

Mr.  Shoals  said  this  indicates 
the  newspapers  will  be  blamed  if 
AP  goes  wrong  in  opinion  polls. 
He  urged  newspapers  and  the  AP 
to  devote  some  energy  and  space 
to  publicizing  themselves  as  to 
what  AP  is  and  what  it  tries  to  do. 

John  Stempel,  Bloomington  Dai¬ 
ly  Student,  reported  that  “content 
studies”  so  far  have  been  largely 
descriptive  “telling  us  what  we 
have.”  He  said  the  editors  now 
have  to  spend  money  to  do  a  more 
thorough  job  of  finding  out  what 
the  people  are  interested  in. 

Norman  Isaacs,  Louisville 
Times,  in  a  report  on  creative 
newspapering  urged  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  “in  service”  training 
program  for  the  AP  to  develop 
better  qualified  employes  and  par¬ 
ticularly  supervisory  personnel. 
Frank  Starzel,  AP  general  man¬ 
ager,  felt  that  so-called  scientific 
devices  for  evaluating  men  leave 
a  lot  to  be  desired.  “In  my  opinion 
there  is  no  way  to  measure  crea¬ 
tive  talent,”  he  said. 
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THE  COLD  FACTS  of  publishing  newspaper  supplements  are  ex¬ 
posed  at  an  AASF  clinic  where  George  H.  Beebe,  left,  managing 
editor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald,  and  Howard  V.  Smith,  Miami 
Daily  News,  are  attentive  listeners. 


Sunday  Editors 

continued  front  page  14 
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Agency  Commissions  . .  4,191.60 

Branham  Commissions  1,109.51 


Total  Cost  . $45,950.04 

Net  Revenue  . $18,215.46 


“Another  purpose  that  I  believe 
these  sections  serve — and  I  point 
out  that  whereas  these  are  the 
best  sections  we  produced  this 
year,  they  are  not  the  only  ones — 
is  that  stories  that  might  other¬ 
wise  be  shunted  aside  are  given  an 
excellent  outlet.” 

Some  other  pegs  used  for  spe¬ 
cial  gravure  sections  were  the 
centennials  of  the  L  &  N  Railroad 
and  the  Kentucky  Medical  Associ¬ 
ation  and  the  Diamond  Anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  Kentucky  Derby. 

Mr.  Day  attributed  much  of  the 
information  he  provided  about  his 
Sunday  paper  to  Cary  Robertson, 
the  Sunday  editor,  who  attended 
the  meeting,  and  Joe  Landau,  the 
magazine  editor. 

In  a  panel  discussion  of  maga¬ 
zine  and  feature  section  problems, 
George  H.  Beebe,  managing  ed¬ 
itor  of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
was  asked  If  the  sessions  should 
place  more  emphasis  on  the  seri¬ 
ous  side. 

Serious  Side 

“My  personal  opinion  is  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  for  a  news¬ 
paper  to  make  its  magazine  and 
feature  section  a  strictly  serious 
affair,”  replied  Mr.  Beebe.  “If  we 
lean  to  the  serious  side,  there  is 
a  tendency  to  become  dull.  And 
you  know  what  dullness  does  to 
circulation  figures.  The  day  is 
long  gone  when  all  a  man  had  to 
do  on  Sunday  was  to  enjoy  his 
newspaper.  He  is  no  longer  a 
pushover  for  trivia. 

“1  think  the  average  person  is 
interested  in  serious  subjects — 
providing  those  subjects  affect 
him,  his  family  or  his  pocket- 
book,”  he  added.  “He’s  naturally 
going  to  pause  and  read  stories 
about  high  prices,  how  to  keep 
healthy,  child  welfare,  dangers  in 
the  home,  and  rackets,  especially 
those  pertaining  to  housing  and 
food.” 

It  was  Mr.  Beebe’s  belief  that 
this  same  average  reader  would 
like  to  generate  interest  in  the 
Schuman  plan,  revolt  in  Syria  or 
labor  troubles  in  Great  Britain. 

“But  when  he  reaches  long, 
dull  stories  on  those  subjects,  he 
finds  his  attention  easily  diverted 
to  TV  or  radio  or  just  plain  nap¬ 
ping,”  he  observed. 


Serializations  should  be  held  to 
six  installments,  if  at  all  possible, 
in  Mr.  Beebe’s  opinion.  He  re¬ 
cently  cut  a  story  down  from  24 
to  10  installments  without  com¬ 
plaints. 

Another  question  put  to  Mr. 
Beebe  was  whether  feature  and 
magazine  editors  are  taking  full 
advantage  of  news  stories  in  the 
daily  papers  for  development  of 
magazine  features. 

“I  think  not,  but  I  don’t  think 
it  is  any  great  fault  of  the  maga¬ 
zine  editors,”  he  replied.  “It  is 
largely  a  time  and  space  and  staff 
problem.  When  you  bed  down  a 
magazine  a  week  ahead,  you  are 
not  going  to  take  much  of  a 
chance  on  a  developing  news 
story.  And  probably  you  don’t 
have  the  space  even  for  the  out¬ 
right  features  you  should  run  and 
all  the  myriad  promotions  and  do- 
good  campaigns  a  magazine  is 
called  upon  to  carry.” 

His  last  question  was  about 
question-and-answer  interviews. 

“I  think  the  Q  and  A  is  a  good 
device,  even  in  limited  space,  but 
it  cannot  carry  the  whole  story 
and  it  can  be  overdone,”  answered 
Mr.  Beebe.  “I  think  the  Q  and  A 
should  be  used  as  a  change  of 
pace,  rather  than  a  change  in  the 
tried  and  true  methods  of  news- 
papering.” 

Daniel  J.  O’Brien,  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  was  elected  pres¬ 
ident  for  the  coming  year,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Max  Kohnop,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  News.  Stanley  B.  Horst- 
man.  This  Week  Magazine,  was 
re-elected  secretary  and  Charles  E. 
Honce,  AP,  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer. 

Louisville,  Ky.,  was  selected  for 
the  1953  meeting. 

■ 

Features  Packaged 

The  Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  has  added  a  four-page 
“Green”  section  daily  feature,  con¬ 
taining  local  and  national  features 
and  syndicated  articles  formerly 
spread  through  the  paper,  comics 
and  radio  and  TV  program  sched¬ 
ules. 


Homer  T.  Smith.  85,  market 
editor  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
and  a  one-time  Associated  Press 
and  United  Press  telegrapher, 
Nov.  10. 

«  *  * 

Calvin  G.  Van  Gordon,  87, 
former  controller  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  Nov.  13. 

*  «  « 

George  Tucker,  49,  former 
Broadway  columnist  and  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  .Associated 
Press  and  previously  a  reporter 
for  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch,  Nov.  16. 

*  «  * 

Louis  N.  Barton,  68,  former 
publisher  of  the  Afton  (N.  Y.) 
Enterprise,  the  Sidney  (Mont.) 
Herald  and  the  Salem  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  Nov.  16. 

Stanley  W.  Todd,  67,  former 
reporter  for  the  Brooklyn  (N.  Y.) 
Daily  Eagle,  Nov.  1 1 . 

*  *  * 

Raymond  C.  Gray,  58,  society 
editor  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
News,  Nov.  14.  He  had  been  a 
member  of  the  News  staff  since 
1920  and  society  editor  since 
1933. 

♦  ♦  * 

Laurence  J.  Daly,  67,  editor 
of  the  Webster  (Mass.)  Times  for 
35  years  and  a  Central  Massa¬ 
chusetts  newspaperman  for  52 
years,  Nov.  16. 

«  *  * 

David  W.  Benjamin,  retired 
investment  broker  and  a  former 
city  editor  of  the  Schenectady  (N. 
Y.)  Gazette,  Nov.  16.  He  began 
his  journalistic  career  with  the  old 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Journal  in  1909. 
♦  *  * 

William  E.  Rollow,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser,  recently. 

*  «  * 

John  A.  Gallagher,  69,  one¬ 
time  city  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Evening  Ledger  and 
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an  employe  of  the  Central  Intelli¬ 
gence  Agency  in  Washington, 
Nov.  1 1 . 

♦  *  * 

Don  Kaplan,  73,  editor  of  the 
Sunday  literary  page  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Daily  Forward,  New  York 
Yiddish-language  paper,  Nov.  14. 

*  *  * 

James  J.  Wood.  53,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y.)  Eagle  and  sports  writer  for 
New  York  City  newspapers,  Nov. 
15. 

'  ♦  *  * 

David  L.  Lynch,  65,  founder, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Win¬ 
chester  (Tenn.)  Chronicle  and 
previously  a  staffer  on  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  In¬ 
diana  and  Tennessee,  Nov.  6. 

*  *  * 

Don  J.  Kirley,  46,  a  staff 
member  of  the  Baltimore  (Md.) 
News-Post  and  previously  a  news¬ 
paperman  in  Texas  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  Nov.  16. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Lawrence  Wheeler,  55,  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism  ait  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Indiana,  former  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star  and  Bloomington  Star- 
Courier  staffer  and  close  friend  of 
the  late  war  correspondent,  Ernie 
Pyle,  Nov.  9. 

*  *  * 

Arthur  Buel,  75,  former  car¬ 
toonist  for  West  Coast  newspapers, 
Nov.  10. 

*  *  * 

Chester  J.  Winter,  62,  owner 
of  the  Downers  Grove  (Ill.)  Re¬ 
porter,  a  weekly,  and  farmer  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  staffer,  Nov.  6. 

*  *  * 

Leo  R.  Furness.  73,  who  re¬ 
tired  in  1943  as  superintendent  of 
the  composing  room  of  the 
Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times  Union 
after  52  years  with  the  newspa¬ 
per,  Nov,  8. 

*  *  * 

Paul  Donaldson,  62,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer,  Nov.  11. 

•  *  * 

George  T.  James,  60,  former 
head  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Post  and  one¬ 
time  managing  editor  of  the  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Post  and  staffer  (m 
Ohio.  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania 
newspapers,  Nov.  12. 

*  «  « 

A.  P.  Cooke,  54,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Plant  City  (Fla.) 
Courier,  who  announced  to  his 
readers  three  months  ago  that  he 
had  cancer,  Nov.  10. 

*  ♦  * 

Max  Behrens,  55,  sports  editor 
of  the  New  York  Staats-Zeitung 
and  Herald,  German  -  language 
daily,  recently. 

♦  ♦  * 

Col.  Lott  R.  Breen,  65,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  manager  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post  and  Tele¬ 
gram,  Nov.  6. 

*  * 

Louis  Szanto,  64,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Hun¬ 
garian  daily  Amerikai  Magyar- 
Nepszava,  Nov.  9. 
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Toronto  Telegram 

continued  from  page  9 

will  have  no  connection  with  the 
Montreal  Gazette  or  any  other 
Canadian  newspaper,  he  empha¬ 
sized. 

Large  Circulation  Gain 

The  Telegram  ranks  third  in 
circulation  among  Toronto’s  three 
daily  newspapers  with  its  average 
of  226,741  in  October.  The  Globe 
and  Mail  had  237,689  and  the 
Toronto  Star  396,443  last  month. 
Four  years  aao  the  Telegram  had 
196.034. 

The  paper  was  founded  April 
16.  1876.  by  John  Ross  Robertson 
under  whom  it  was  an  outspoken 
supporter  of  the  Orange  Order 
and  the  Conservative  Party  al¬ 
though  it  never  hesitated  to  criti¬ 
cize  the  party’s  policies.  It  em¬ 
phasized  the  importance  of  mu¬ 
nicipal  affairs  and  attained  a  pro¬ 
found  influence  in  city  politics. 

•After  Mr.  Robertson’s  death  in 
1918.  it  was  administered  for  30 
years  by  the  trustees  of  his  estate. 
From  1918  to  1928  the  man  di¬ 
rectly  in  charge  of  its  editorial 
policy  was  the  late  John  R.  (Black 
Jack)  Robinson,  one  of  Canada’s 
most  colorful  newspaper  figures. 

For  years  the  paper  was  in¬ 
clined  to  resist  change.  Until 
1928.  it  gave  over  its  first  section 
including  the  front  page  to  classi¬ 
fied  advertising.  Then  it  followed 


the  trend  in  Canada  to  devoting 
page  one  to  the  day’s  top  news. 

Under  Mr.  McCullagh’s  direc¬ 
tion  it  assumed  a  still  livelier  tone 
in  treatment  of  news  and  appear¬ 
ance. 

The  decision  to  sell  was  an¬ 
nounced  Oct.  23  by  Henry  Lang¬ 
ford,  general  manager  of  Char¬ 
tered  Trust,  who  said  the  paper 
“will  be  sold  at  the  discretion  of 
the  executors  to  the  person  or 
persons  we  believe  will  carry  for¬ 
ward  the  great  traditions  on  which 
John  Ross  Robertson  founded  the 
paper  and  which  George  McCul- 
iagh  so  ably  carried  forward.’’ 

Mr.  Langford  remarked  that  the 
decision  to  sell  “so  promising  a 
property  as  the  Telegram  is  further 
evidence  of  the  terrific  impact  of 
the  modern  taxing  system.”  ^ 
■ 

Louis  Keemle  Dies; 

U.P.  Feature  Editor 

Louis  F.  Keemle,  editor  of  the 
United  Press  mail  and  feature 
service,  died  Nov.  19  in  Park  East  i 
Hospital,  New  York.  He  was  54. 
Surgeons  diagnosed  his  ailment  as 
pancreatitis. 

The  veteran  editor  and  writer 
had  been  with  the  United  Press 
since  1926,  when  he  resigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  Post.  From  1927  until  after 
the  Munich  crisis  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  U.P.  New  York  cable 
desk.  He  frequently  was  drafted  ; 
to  cover  big  domestic  s'orics. 
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abbreviations.  Reipliee  mailed  daily.  Box  holders’  Identities  held  In 
strictest  confidence.  Deadline  Wednesday  at  2  P.M.  (After  last  Mall). 
EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  reserves  the  right  to  edit  aB  copy 


Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Dept. 
Times  Tower,  New  Yerk  36i  N.  Y.  BRyant  9-3052' 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Newspaper  Brokers 


FOR  31  YE.VRS — We  have  dealt  in 
nothing  but  newspapers.  Nationwide. 
Honest  service  to  both  buyer  and 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  192  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 


OWN  A  NEWSPAPER 
ON  Pacific  Coast  where  business  and 
climate  are  good ! 

J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange, _ Riverside,  Calif. 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California 
FOR  better  newspaper  properties. 
Good  selection  dailies,  weeklies. 

ODETT  &  ODETT,  Brokers 
P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 
PURCHASES,  loans,  sales,  handled 
discreetly.  Publishers  Service,  P.  0. 
Box  3132,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


_  Newspaper  Brokers 


MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 


DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Ray  E.  Mohler  &  Associates 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver  2.  Colorado 

★★SOUND  investments  in  selected 
Publication  Proi)erties.  Arthur  W. 
Stypes.  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  5,  California. 


Newspaper  Appraisers _ 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


DO  YOU  WANT  TO  OWN  A 
NEWSPAPER? 

WE  -ARE  able  to  help  finance  ambi¬ 
tious,  trained  young  man  of  proven 
record  seeking  newspaiier  ownership 
in  whole  or  part  wlio  only  has  mod¬ 
est  investment  but  i)osscs8es  publish¬ 
ing  know  how.  Marcus  Griffin,  Tucum- 
I  cari.  New  Mexico. 

CALIFORNIA;  Coast  weekly.  Gross' 
about  .$40,000.  Adequate  equipment.  , 
No  eonipetition.  $10,000  down.  Jack  L.  i 
Stoll  &  -Associates,  4958  Melrose  Ave., 
IjOs  .Angeles  29,  California.  ! 

FOR  S.Al.E:  Weekly  newsi)aper  anil  j 
job  shop  at  Farmington,  New  Mexico. 
Center  of  large  oil  and  gas  develop¬ 
ment.  Priced  to  sell.  Wire,  write  or 
jlione. 

JONES  GRAPHIC 
PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

320  Broadway  S.E.  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 
Phone  7-1405 

ILLNESS  forces  sale:  Pacific  North¬ 
west  big  town  shopper;  unopposed, 
ready  to  go  paid.  $32,000  gross  last 
12  months;  25%  net,  iirosiierons  fu¬ 
ture  for  husband-wife  team  or  eom- 
bnation  man.  No  Plant.  Easy  Terms. 
Make  Offer.  Box  4505,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEBRASKA  WEEKLY 
ONE  of  state’s  finest.  Well  located  and 
equiiipeil.  .A  sure  money-maker.  Will 
gross  near  $60,000,  1952.  Excellent  I 
Imilding.  Complete,  with  other  Imild- 
ings.  at  $75,000.  Financing  available. 

KAY  K.  MOHLER  &  ASSOCIATES 
312  Boston  Bldg.,  Deuver,  Colo. 

ONE  OF  THE  BEST 

I  SMALL  DAILIES  IN  THE  U.  S.  A. 

Priced  at  $140,000  cash.  Net  last  year  i 
$36,000,  or  10%  on  $360,000.  Unop-  1 
posed  in  county  seat  of  6,000;  area 
25,000.  Circulation  3,200  paid.  Sub¬ 
scriptions  $9.30. 

MAY  BROS.,  Newspaper  Brokers 
Binghamton,  New  York 

ONLY  WEEKLY  in  city  of  120,000; 
golden  opportunity;  near  New  York 
City;  low  price;  no  plant,  good  print¬ 
ing  contract.  Box  4649,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

OUTSTANDING  WEEKLY,  job  print¬ 
ing  business.  Doing  about  $7,000  a 
month.  Have  two  businesses,  will  sell 
one.  Furnish  proof  financial  ability, 
then  come  see  plant,  look  at  books 
and  make  sealed  offer  accompanied  by 
certified  check  for  10%  of  bid.  Box 
4606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  MIDWEST  CHAIN  old  eatab- 
d  lished  newspapers.  Average  weekly  eir- 
culation  over  9,000.  Gross  over  $100,- 
1-  000.  Excellent  modern  equipment. 

Expanding  job  department.  Pine  staff. 
$50,000  down.  Box  4424,  Editor  A 

-  Publisher.  _ 

-  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  weekly, 
fast-growing  area.  1952  gross  will  be 

C  $76,500,  double  1949.  Modern  plant, 
,  low  rent.  $60,000,  $20,000  down. 

Joseph  Snyder,  3570  Frances,  Venice, 
California. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Publications  for  Sale 

EASTERN  DAILY 

Evening  except  Sunday 
Price  $60,000 
one-fifth  down. 

MAY  BROTHERS 

Binghamton,  New  York 

$110,000  all  cash,  or  $75,000  cash  and 
$50,000  1st.  mortgage  terms  buys 
small  daily  grossing  $150,000;  located 
west  of  Mississippi  in  growing  city 
with  industry.  Accompany  inquiries 
with  your  banker’s  statement  yon  can 
meet  terms.  No  brokers.  Box  4640, 
Editor  &  PublUlier. 

TGP  NOTCH  TEXAS  county  seat 
weekly  in  growing,  well  balanced  com- 
miiiiity.  Modern  job  plant  with  latest 
equipment,  good  office  supply  business, 
other  profitable  sideJines.  Plenty  of 
business  available.  Owners  have  other 
interests.  Large,  fairly  new  building, 
top  location,  reasonable  rent.  $75,0(10 
plus  inventory,  small  payments  on  one 
new  machine.  Include  hank  reference 
when  answering.  Box  4624,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

TWO  K.ANSAS  WEEKLIES,  SMALL 
but  unopposed.  Both  in  central  part  of 
state.  Total  price  of  $9,000  with  $3,- 
000  cash  down  will  buy  either.  Bailey- 
Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service,  Box  88. 
Norton.  Kansas. 

AVE  .AiRE  LOOKING  for  a  good  news¬ 
paperman  ill  Virginia,  Maryland  or 
West  Virginia  who  would  like  to  step 
into  ownership  of  excellent  daily  paper 
for  $12,000  down  payment.  Grossing 
more  than  $50,000.  Don’t  answer  un¬ 
less  you  can  qualify.  M.AY  BROTH- 
ER.S,  Binghamton,  New  York. 

WELL  EQUIPPED  County  Seat  Daily 
with  job  shop.  Located  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing,  progressive  southern  ctmimunity. 
Present  oAvners  negotiating  for  sub¬ 
stantially  larger  property.  Write  to 
Box  4535,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PabHcatioiis  Wanted 

NEWSPAPER  COUPLE  desire  well  es- 
tablished  weekly  or  semi  in  .$50-$70,- 
000  voliinii'  class  within  200  miles 
New  York  City-San  Franeiseo.  Have 
$17,500  down  payment.  Box  4643,  F.di- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


_ Business  Opportunities 

$.50,000  TO  INVEST 
A'OUNG  MAN.  journal'sm  degree, 
newspaper  anil  business  experience 
will  invest  $50,000  or  loss — daily, 
weekly.  Must  Iinve  long  record  of  prof¬ 
itable  operation,  iinoppospii.  Will  work 
for  owners  initially  to  insure  com- 
liatibility.  Box  4631,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
_ Promotion _ 

IDEAS  TO  MAKE  YOUR 
(  LASSIFIED  REAL  ESTATE 
LINAGE  G-R  0-W  .  .  . 

RE.ALTY  brokers  from  Florida  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  gladly  pay  $40  a  year  for  the 
ail-stimn'Iation  of  the  Real  Estate  )1 
Coiiyscope. 

THE  Copyscope  is  one  of  several  sec¬ 
tions  covering  all  major  linage  sources 
which  are  included  in  each  monthly 
release  of  Tested  Want  Ad  Selling 
Plans,  the  Howard  Parish  Service. 

LE.ARN*  how  little  yonr  paper  needs  tn 
invest  to  have  the  stimulus  of  this 
proved  linage-builder  month  after 
montli.  Write  TODAY. 

H  O  WA  R  D  PARISH 

Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
2900  N.W.  79th  St.  Miami  47,  Fla. 


_ Syndicates — Features _ 

JOURNALIST  returning  to  Live  South 
France  offers  Weekly  Column  on 
French  and  Italian  Riviera  life,  per-  % 
sonalities,  events.  Box  4203,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Syndicates — Features _ 

FIRST  in  the  Nation’s  capital.  FIRST 
in  New  York  in  the  afternoon.  FIRST 
in  eleven  other  major  cities.  Sterling 
North  is  America’s  most  readable, 
most  quoted  book  reviewer.  Write  or 
wire:  The  Sterling  North  Book  Re¬ 
view  Service,  Morristown  7,  New  Jer¬ 
sey. 

_ Press  Engineers _ 

Maintenance,  Service,  Repairs, Erection 

SAM  S.  PUNTOLILLO 

311  Lincoln  Avenue,  Lyndhurst,  N.  J. 
SPECIALIZINO  in  Duplex  and 
Goss  Flat-bed  Webs 
E.  P.  WALLMAN  &  CO. 
Machinists,  Movers,  Erectors,  Repairs. 
Maintenance,  Erections,  all  types  of 
presses  Coast  to  Coast. 

Tel.  3  4164,  975  X.  Church  Street 
Rockford. _ Illinois 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc.! 

(Div.  of  Centre  Trucking  Co.,  Inc.) 
Machinists  —  Riggers  —  Hauling 
For  the  Allied  Printing  Trades. 

Dismantling  -  Moving  -  Erecting 
Single  Machines  or  Entire  Plants. 
LOCAL  AND  LONG  DISTANCE 

575  Washington  St..  N.  T.  14.  N.  T. 
PHONE  WATKINS  4  2010 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 
Dismantling  —  Moving  ■ —  Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

'  POplar  5-0610 

MAiCHINISTS — Di.smantling.  moving, 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants. 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO,.  Inc. 

3626 — 31  Kt..  Island  City  1,  N.Y. 

_ aSTillwel'l  6-OO^jt-0O9^ _ 

MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web,  Offset,  Flat  Bed  Experts 

We  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  East  4th  St..  New  Y’ork  3,  N.  Y. 

_ Phone  SPring  7-1740 _ 

NATIONAL  PRINTING  EQUIPMENT 
CO.,  Printing  Machinery,  Dismantled 
— moved — erected.  Ridgewood,  New 
Jersey,  RT  6-4252, _ 

Cline  Systems  Serviced 
ALBERT  L.  PETERSON 
Registered  Professional  Engineer 
References  Furnished 
5723  W.  Superior,  Chicago  44,  Ill. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ _ Complete  Plants _ 


PLANT  LIQUIDATION 

of  the  forintT 

Sussex  County  Independent 
Newton,  N.  J. 

THE  FINEST  equipment  ever  offered 
on  the  used  market.  Most  of  these 
Items  are  less  than  two  years  old. 

IpERTYPE,  \.l^  S?r.  No.  21,436. 
INTERTYPE.  C-2,  Ser.  No.  21,437. 
(The  above  two  are  latest  model 
HI-SPEED  machines) 
INTERTYPE,  C38M,  Ser.  No.  14,149, 
with  quadder. 

2  Complete  TELETYIPESETTER  Ont- 
fits,  Standard  Perforators.  Oper- 
ating  Units,  and  Keyboards. 
rlNE  assortment  Infertype  MATS, 
from  6  to  48  pt.  Oalmost  new). 

HAMMOND  8  col.  E-Z-Kaater. 


MISCELLANEOUS  equipment.  Metal, 
Newsprint,  ete. 

ben  shulman  associates 

aoo  Fifth  Are.,  N.Y.C.  BRyant  91132 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
_ Composing  Room 


LINOTYPES 

27  -  22  -  19  -  14  -  8  -5 

INTERTYPES 

DSM  -  eSM  -  C  -  B  -  A 

Either  reconditioned,  "as  is",  or 
KebiiiltOuarnnteed.  as  desired. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


LIXOTY’PES  and  Intertypes,  Models 
5,  8,  14,  26.  Intertypes  B — -C — CSM. 
thoroughly  rebuilt,  also  many  good 
used  machines  available  attractively 
priced.  Eight  page  Goss  Comet.  North¬ 
ern  Machine  Works,  323  North  Fourtb 
St.,  Philadelphia  6,  Pennsylvania. 


GALLEYS 

GALLEY  and  TYPE  CABINETS 

Highest  Quality  —  Lowest  Prices. 
Buy  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 

L.  Beecher,  1150  Diversey.  Chicago  14 


FOR  SALE — Teletype  Perforator  near¬ 
ly  new.  Usod  six  months.  Excellent 
condition.  Priced  right.  .Tonrnul-World, 
Ivawrence.  Kansas. 


FOR  SALE  Model  8  Linotype,  electric 
pot  with  teletype  unit.  Dealer.  Box 
4615,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photo-Engraving  Equipment 


FOR  S.VLE;  Complete  engraving  plant 
used  seven  years.  Priced  reasonable. 
The  Star-Courier  Co.,  Kewanee,  Illinois. 


Pre«s  Room 


5  UNIT 

HOE  PRESS 

5-16-PAGE  Balcony  Type  Units 
Substructure  with  Roll  Stands 
Ink  Pumps,  Rubber  Rollers 

1  DOUBLE  Folder,  CH  Conveyors 

2  AC  MOTOR  Drives  Full  Automatic 

I  PONY  Autoplate  Machine 

For  Further  Information  Write: 

The  Ottawa  Journal 

Ottawa.  Canada,  or 

John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc. 

II  Weat  42nd  St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MODERN  HOE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
12  Super  Speed  unit.  Capable  produc¬ 
ing  96  pages.  With  4  folders,  modem 
high-speed  stereotype  equipment. 
23-9/16”  cut-off.  Can  also  sell  as  72 
or  48  page  press.  Dismantled  and 
ready  for  immediate  shipment.  In¬ 
spection  invited.  Broker,  Box  4025, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MODEL  AB  Duplex  flat-bed  press. 

ROTOGRAVURE  PRESS  24  Page 
T.AB,  with  complete  accessories. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .\ venue.  New  York  36.  X.  Y. 


GOSS  single  width,  two  decks  (16 
pages).  Good  printer,  now  running. 
$10,000.  Detroit  Post  Printing  Co., 
Mr.  Styles,  1442  Brush  St.,  Detroit  26, 
Michigan. 


HOE  24-PAGE  PRESS 
22)4”  cut-off,  color  cylinder,  AC  Drive, 
stereotype  equipment. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


4  UNIT  SCOTT 

22  %”  cut-off,  double  folder,  roller 
bearings,  steel  cylinders 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


—  A  REAL  OPPORTUNITY  — 

New.spaper  press  and 
stereotype  equipment 

★  ★  ★ 

32-64-P.VGE  HOE  unit  type  news¬ 
paper  press  with  two  color  unit, 
balloon  formers,  spray  fountains, 
rO'ller  bearings,  dynamic  breaks, 
high  speed  folders,  steel  cylinders, 
electric  roll  hoists,  all  rubber 
rollers.  Press  in  perfect  condition. 

24  PULL  page  trucks 
24  FULL  page  chases 
HE.WY  duty  molding  press 
STA-HI  vacuum  mat  former 
GAS  curved  mat  dryer 
8,000  LB.  stereotype  pot 
1.000  LB.  stereotype  pot 
METAL  PUMP 
CURVED  Casting  box 
HB.AD  &  Tail  beveling  cutter 
FINISHING  block 
CURVED  shaver 
CURVED  plate  proof  press 
STEREOTYPE  s.aw 
ROT.4RY  plate  shaver 

7  COLUMN  flat  casting  box 

8  COI.UMN  vacuum  casting  box 
OCRVED  plate  router 
STEAM  table 

V.VNDERCOOK  full  i)agp  proof  press 

A  reasonable  offer  for  the  complete 
equipment  will  be  accepted. 

PRE.SS  mnsf  he  removed  by  .Tan.  Ist. 

.\pply  Box  4625.  Editor  K-  Publisher 


6  UNIT  HOE  PRESS 

VERTICATj  typ<*  21^5"  rut-off.  2 
double  folders,  rubber  rollers:  serial 
Xo.  2594.  Available  immediately.  Can 
be  divided. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE  Hoe  Press — 1903  quad. 
2  UNIT  right  angle — 

can  be  made  straight 
DOUBLE  folder,  double  delivery. 
2m”  ent-off — Webb  1231. 
ROLLERS  need  recovering 
WHAT  are  we  offered? 

Box  4504,  Editor  A  Publisher 


GOSS  4  UNITS 

4  Goss  units,  color  cylinder,  A.C.  drive, 
available  now. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 

Box  903  Boise,  Idaho 


SCOTT  Speed  King,  24-page,  plus 
mat  scorcher,  plate  caster,  remelt 
furnace,  plate  shaver,  beveler  and 
nlate  handler,  $15,000.  May  be  seen 
in  operation  until  about  Nov.  22. 
available  after  that  date.  Surplus 
equipment  being  sold  as  result  of 
newspaper  merger.  Mat  roller  and 
other  equipment  will  be  listed  later. 
Beatrice  Daily  Sun.  Beatrice.  Neb. 


UsecJ  Presses 

★  SINCE  newspapers  constantly  are 
replacing  presses  with  new  GOSS 
units,  we  usually  have  a  list  of  good 
used  presses  available  or  which  may 
be  available  soon,  for  newspapers  of 
all  sizes. 

★  GOSS  engineers  can  adapt  such 
equipment  to  your  specific  needs. 

★  CORRESPONDENCE  invited. 

THE  GOSS 
PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

1535  S.  Paulina  Sf.  Chicago  8.  Ill. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room 


3  UNIT  HOE 

22%”,  Reels,  tensions,  pasters,  color 
fountain,  rubber  rollers,  complete 
stereotype  equipment. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

5t>0  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


UNITS 

I  HAVE  extra  units  to  add  to  your 
present  press  in  any  cut  off  length. 

GEORGE  C.  OXFORD 
Box  903 _ Boise.  Idaho 


48-PAGE  HOE  FOR  SALE 

CONSISTS  of  3  units,  arch  type,  with 
doable  high-speed  Folder,  and  A.C. 
Motor  Equipment. 

23-9/16"  Sheet  Cut 

Immediately  available 
Very  Attractive  Price 


THOMAS  W.  HALL  COMPANY.  Inc. 
Stamford,  Connecticut 


Stereotype 


EXCELLENT  STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

Wood  Pony  Autoplates 
Automatic  Autoplates 
Junior  Autoplates 
Autoshavers 

8—10  Ton  furnaces;  gas  or  electric 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE 

Scorcher  in  A-1  condition.  220  AO. 
60  cycle.  The  Virginian,  Covington, 
Virginia. 

FOR  SALE:  Hoe  heavy  duty  Stereo¬ 
type  Saw  with  Monorail  Trimmer  and 
■VO  motor — like  new.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Ine.,  Stamford,  Connecticut. 


PRICED  F'OR  QUICK  SALE — Van- 
dercook  galley  proof  pres*  (electric) 
in  good  condition — Kemp  gas  metal 
(about  ton  capacity )— Hoe  tail-cutter 
(21)4”  cut-off) — Hoe  boring  machine, 
21)/i-ineli  cut-off,  bores  to  '/i  inch. 
THE  DAILY  PRE.SS,  INC.,  NEW¬ 
PORT  NEWS.  VIRGINIA. 

to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  .V venue.  New  York  36.  N.  Y. 


H.KAVY  DUTY  dry  mat  roller  either 
a  Duplex  nr  Goss.  Cash.  Must  be  in 
perfeet  condition.  Box  4651,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


WANTED  TO  BUY:  One  cutting  off 
cylinder  21H”  cut-off,  J-i”  plates.  Box 
4633,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HKI-P  WANTFD 
Administrative 


OFFICE  .VND  CREDIT  MANAGER  to 
sui)ervise  bookkeeping  and  assist  with 
systems  and  methods  studies,  by  a  mid- 
western  morning  and  evening  daily 
combination  in  80,000  class.  Send 
resume  and  application  to  Box  4602, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Cirenintiog 


CIRCULA’nON  MANAGER  for  New 
England  afternoon  daily  of  8,000. 
Must  be  experienced  in  promotion 
and  work  with  boys.  Ftirnish  details 
inclnding  references,  expected  salary. 
Box  4525,  Editor  *  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED _ 

Circulation 

TOP-FLltrliT  circulation  manager  lor 
growing  Midwest  paper  in  50,000 
class,  unusual  opportunity  for  right 
man  with  necessary  experience  in  all 
phases  of  departmental  operation.  11 
you  are  seeking  chance  to  make  a  rec¬ 
ord  in  the  he.d,  this  is  it.  itixcelient 
pay,  retirement  plan.  Uox  4400,  i>iitor  I 

Sc  Publisher _  ! 

ASSISTANT  CLRCULATIU^I  ilANAO-  : 
EK  for  Eastern  Metropolitan  daily.  I 
Eeed  someone  experienced  in  circula-  i 
tion  promotion — either  present  assist¬ 
ant  seeking  change  or  ambitious  man 
ready  to  advance.  $5,200  a  year  to 
start.. Replies  strictly  confidential.  P.O.  ' 
Box  256b,  Paterson,  >iew  Jersey.  : 

ASSISTANT 

ciRCt ration  manager 

\V .ANTED  FOR 
LiE.ADlNG  NEWSP.APER 
IN  THE  EAST 

SUCOESSFUE  assistant  or  well  quali¬ 
fied  District  Supervisor  who  can  in-  I 
crease  circulation  and  train,  lead  and 
supervise  District  Managers  and  carrier 
salesmen.  .Applicant  must  be  promo- 
tnoiiou  minded  possessing  vision  and 
imagination  along  with  the  ability  and 
desire  to  advance  in  an  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization. 

State:  experience  and  references,  to 
Box  4616.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CIROL  RATION  MANAGER,  far  west 
city  of  dO.OUO,  combination  daily. 
Must  be  aggressive  and  promotion 
minded,  know  .ABC,  Little  Merchant 
Plan,  etc.  Fine  living  and  working 
conditions,  permanent.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails.  record,  salary,  first  letter.  Box 

4600,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

FIELD  man  for  afternoon  daily  of 
70,000  in  Southeast  to  cover  one  half 
of  outside  territory.  Must  be  a^ggres- 
sive  and  a  real  worker.  Experienced 
in  training  distributors  and  newspa- 
perboys.  Send  complete  details  about 
yourself,  age,  marital  status  and 
resume  of  past  experience  along  with 
references  and  expected  salary.  Write 

Box  4653.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

MAN  Qualihed  to  be  Country  Super¬ 
visor.  Experience  in  South.  Must  be 
willing  to  do  routine  canvassing  and 
work  of  roadman.  W’rite  giving  posi¬ 
tions  held  and  employer  references  in 
first  letter  to  .A.  D.  Potter,  Box  &50, 
Montgomery,  Alabama. 

WANTED  FOR  50,000  M-E^S  news¬ 
paper  to  work  for  exacting  publisher 
a  circulation  manager  between  ages 
of  30  and  50  who  is  presently  em¬ 
ployed  as  top  circulation  manager  for 
a  paper  between  20,000  and  35,000, 
no  others  need  apply.  This  is  a  top 
position  with  a  top  newspaper  and 
only  men  who  have  already  succeeded 
as  manager  of  smaller  papers  will  be 
considered.  Box  4623,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^^ _ 

YOUNG  hastier  knowing  motor  routes 
and  carrier  boy  handling  to  develop 
motor  routes  and  train  for  circula¬ 
tion  manager  when  motor  routes  com¬ 
pleted.  Southern  small  city  daily.  No 
big  salary;  fine  chance  to  establish 
yourself  as  producing  circulation  man¬ 
ager  who  could  go  on  to  bigger  papers. 
Write  Box  4630.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  AdTcrtisiiig 

TELEPHONE 

SUPERVISOR 

AMBITIOUS  energetic  lady  for  thriv¬ 
ing  classified  department  cairylng 
large  volume.  Metropolitan  daily. 

ASSISTANT  supervisor  or  qualified 
solicitor  also  considered. 

EXOERLGNT  starting  salary  pins 
bonus.  Write  fully  and  in  confidence  to 
P.O.  Box  2568,  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

CLASSIFIED  ADYTIRTISING 
SALESMAN 

LARGE  East  Coast  Daily  wants  aggres¬ 
sive  young  salesman  for  automotive 
diaplay  classification.  Prefer  a  man 
with  experience  on  smaller  paper  who 
wants  to  get  ahead.  Must  be  good  at 
copy  and  layout.  State  experience 
and  salary  requirement.  Box  4655, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ HELP  WANTED _ 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  SALES- 
M.AN  Wanted:  One  with  limited  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Daily  in  fast  grow¬ 
ing  town  in  Ohio  River  Valley-  State 
experience  and  salary  expected.  Ad- 
dress  Box  4523,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  Rocky  Mountain  daily,  city 
of  25,000.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
amliitious  man,  salary  and  bonus.  Tell 
all  first  letter.  Box  4603,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGER,  man  or 
woman,  to  take  complete  charge  de- 
pai'imi  iit  on  a  16,000  circulation  daily. 
Coinjilete  information  first  letter, 
■please.  Box  4632,  Editor  &  Publisher,  i 


Di^lay  Advertising 


WANTED — Good  national  or  general 
space  salesman  for  aggressive  Midwest 
newspaper  association.  Must  have  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  and  a  knowledge 
of  what  newspaper  advertising  can  do 
for  national  advertisers  when  correctly 
used. 

MAN  selected  must  have  an  automobile 
and  be  free  to  travel.  Must  be  a  self¬ 
starter  and  able  to  sell  at  the  grass 
roots  level  by  enthusing  distributors, 
sales  managers,  brokers  and  whole¬ 
salers,  as  well  as  top  management. 

THIS  is  a  salary  job  plus  full  ex¬ 
penses.  It  represents  an  opportunity 
of  a  kind  rarely  available  in  the  news-  | 
paper  business  and  can  probably  best 
be  filled  by  a  fairly  young  man  be¬ 
cause  of  the  travel  requirements. 

THE  BIGHT  man  can  make  a  name 
and  a  reputation  for  himself  very 
rapidly.  The  job  is  permanent  and 
represents  an  expansion  of  the  sales 
fore,  .t  spells  OPPORTUNITY  for 
someone. 

WRITE  fully,  giving  experience,  back¬ 
ground  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  4443,  Editor  &  Publisher.  All 
replies  held  in  strict  confidence. 


ADVERTISING  MAN.  Long  estab¬ 
lished.  fully  recognized  Rochester.  I 
New  York  advertising  agency  wants  | 
young  man  with  sufficient  display  ad¬ 
vertising  experience  (newspaper  or 
agency)  to  be  of  some  immediate  as¬ 
sistance  to  account  executive  on  copy, 
layout,  creative  work  and  detail.  Mod¬ 
erate  starting  salary,  but  end  result 
for  right  man  can  be  wide  open  op¬ 
portunity.  Give  full  qualifications  in 
first  letter— all  replies  confidential. 
Our  organization  knows  of  this  ad¬ 
vertisement.  Box  4512,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  SOLICITOR  with 
manageri.H  potential  to  handle  special 
sections,  special  editions,  special  ac¬ 
counts.  Right  man  could  go  to  man¬ 
ager  after  his  ability  proven.  Starting 
salary  $500  monthly.  Box  4534,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  depend¬ 

able.  experienced  Salesman  on  the 
retail  staff  of  metropolitan  afternoon 

daily  in  Northern  Ohio.  Give  complete 

information  and  salary  expected.  Your 

reply  will  be  held  confidential.  Box 
4509.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

UNOPPOSED  county  seat  California 

daily  wants  steady,  experienced  dis¬ 

play  salesman  able  to  do  layout  work, 
write  copy,  service  varied  accounts. 
Send  full  information  and  references 
to  Box  4508,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED:  Display  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man,  permanent  position  with  old  es¬ 
tablished  daily,  must  be  capable  of 
layout,  chance  for  advancement.  Write 
and  state  age,  experience,  and  salary 
expected.  John  Q.  Lambert,  NAT- 
CHEZ  DEMOCRAT.  Natchez,  Miss. 

YOUNG  EXPERIENCED  Advertising 
manager-salesman,  sound  of  wind  and 
character,  who  can  earn  $100  plus  on 
semi-weekly.  Write  employment  his¬ 
tory,  experience,  salary  required.  The 
News  Bulletin.  Belen.  New  Mexico. 

A  REAL  opportunity  for  man  with 
newspaper  advertising  experience. 
Good  salary.  Ideal  city  and  quality 
six-day  evening  newspaper.  Active  ag¬ 
gressive  list  of  accounts.  The  Lorain 
Journal,  Lorain,  Ohio. 


_ HELP  WANTED 

Display  Adverttring _ 

ACCEPTING  APPLICATIONS  for  a 
position  now  open  in  our  display  ad¬ 
vertising  department.  Preference  given 
to  draft  exempt  young  man  with  car. 
Give  references  and  experience'in  first 
letter.  Reply  to  The  Star-Beacon,  Gen¬ 
eral  Offices  of  the  Rowley  Newspapers,  I 
Ashtabula,  Ohio.  { 

AN  EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  I 
Experienced  advertising  salesman  good  | 
oil  layouts  and  copy.  For  Eastern  Sun¬ 
day  paper  established  over  100  years.  | 
Give  full  details  first  letter  including 
salary  requirements.  Box  4620,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

LEADING  WEEKLY,  soon  to  go  daily, 
half-hour  Times  Square,  wants  young 
aggressive,  exjierienced  ad  man.  $100 
week  for  live  wire.  Bright  future. 
Box  4627,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WANTED;  Aggressive  advertising 
sale.-,man,  proved  ability  and  sound  ' 
record,  for  busy  Indiana  daily-Sunday, 
ciiculation  near  10,000.  Good  field  for 
a  real  go-getter.  Prefer  a  man  near 
eiioiigli  for  week-end  interview.  Write 
now.  giving  age,  experience,  range  of 
abilities,  references,  salary  earned. 
.Advertising  Manager,  The  Tribune, 
New  .Albany,  Indiana. 

WANTED:  Young,  aggressive,  adver¬ 
tising  salesman.  One  preferably  with 
2-3  years’  experience,  looking  for 
chance  for  advancement.  Should  be  able 
to  make  own  layouts,  write  own  copy. 
Northern  Michigan  daily,  13,000  cir¬ 
culation.  in  ideal  sports  area.  Write 
all  in  first  letter.  Box  4614,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  GO-GETTER,  willing  to  start 
at  low  salary  plus  commission ;  weekly 
near  New  York  City.  Box  4650,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Editorial 

YOUNG  REPORTER,  draft-exempt, 
with  camera  knowledge,  for  small 
Maine  daily.  Limited  experience  only, 
needed.  State  age,  marital  status,  sal¬ 
ary  expected.  Box  4429,  Editor  h  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

NEWS  BUREAU  MANAGER.  One  of 
the  country’s  largest  financial  institu¬ 
tions  has  an  opening;  in  its  Public  Re¬ 
lations  Department  in  New  York  for  a 
man  to  help  set  up  and  operate  a  News 
Bureau,  tying  in  with  the  Company’s 
local  offices  in  every  state.  Essential 
qualifications:  good  newspaper  back¬ 
ground,  im^ination,  high  standards  of 
work,  ability  to  carry  on  a  volume 
operation.  Desirable  qualifications: 
30-40  years  old,  some  experience  in 
financial  or  business  reporting.  Give 
complete  details  on  education,  experi¬ 
ence  and  salary  requirements.  Address 
Box  4314.  Editor  a  Publisher. _ 

DESKMAN — Young  man  with  some 
experience  in  copy  reading  and  han¬ 
dling  wire  services.  Permanent  job  on 
New  England  daily  with  25,000  eiren- 
lation.  Box  4427,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

SMALL  'SOUTHERN  daily  has  opening 
for  city  editor.  Only  Southerner  need 
apply.  Write  qualifications,  references, 
salary  expected.  Box  453'7,  Editor  A 
Publisher. _ 


SPACE  CORRESPONDENTS 

LARGE  CH.AIN  of  daily  business  pa¬ 

pers  seeks  space  correspondents  in 
many  cities  throughout  the  country. 

Space  and  time  payment.  Write  in  de¬ 

tail.  Box  4626,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FAST-GROWING  morning  paper  in 
Southwest  city  of  100,000  has  need 
for  reporters,  deskmen  and  women’s 
news  writers.  Can  use  young  persons 
with  very  limited  experience  on  small 
daily.  Write  fully,  giving  full  details 
of  your  employment  record.  Box  4629, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NO  SACRED  COWS 
at  this  NEWiSpaper.  But  our  manag¬ 
ing  editor-city  editor  is  going  into 
radio;  we  need  head  for  department 
of  seven  plus  two  photographers.  Live, 
growing  paper  in  ditto  com'munity. 
Write  fully  to  Mr.  Patrick,  Evening 
Herald.  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

OPiPORTUNITY 

FOR  Telegraph  Editor.  The  Virginian, 
Covington,  Virginia. 


_ HELP  WANTED  } 

_ Editorial _  i 

SPORTS  DEPARTMENT  of  morning  . 
paper  in  metropolitan  New  Jersey  has 
opening  for  sports  writer-desk  man 
with  4  to  5  years’  experience. 

MUST  he  able  to  do  layout  work. 
VETERAN  or  draft-deferred  desired. 
PERMANENT  job,  chance  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Write  P.O.  Box  1909, 
Paterson,  New  Jersey. 


DESKMAN  for  Northeast  Daily. 
Must  be  fully  experienced,  able  to 
handle  two  full  wire  services  or  sit 
in  slut.  Life  insurance,  hospital  bene¬ 
fits  provided.  Five-day  week.  Address 
Box  4657,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WIRE  EDITOR  with  some  photo¬ 
graphic  experience.  Immediate  open¬ 
ing.  Daily,  7,000  circulation.  Contact 
.Vllyne  V.  Nugent,  Lincoln  Evening 
Courier,  Lincoln,  Illinois. 


_ Library _ 

WANTED:  Librarian,  preferably  with 
newspaper  experience,  to  complete 
charge  of  library.  Job  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  and  modernization,  pins  building 
of  staff  to  be  done.  Write  Box  4502, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Photographer! _ 

YOUNG  PHOTOGRAPHER,  Louisiana 
afternoon  newspaper.  Five  days  per 
week,  good  pay,  big  town.  Snap  any¬ 
thing  that  moves  and  write  the 
cutline.  Write  full  details,  salary  ac- 
ee]>table,  to  Box  4604,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical 


WANTED:  Linotype  operators  and 
Door  men  for  newspaper  plant  located 
in  beautiful  Mohawk  Valley.  Fifty 
miles  from  hunting,  fishing  and  Adi¬ 
rondack  Mountain  vacation  land. 
Steady  work,  vacations  and  hospitali¬ 
zation.  Reasonably  priced  housing  can 
be  arranged.  Apply  Evening  Recorder, 
Amsterdam,  New  York. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Artists — Cartoonists 


EDITORIAL  ABTIST-Picture  Editor, 
14  years’  experience;  retouching,  lay¬ 
outs,  cutlines,  portraits,  maps.  Box 
4510,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AdmlnistratiTe 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 

OHIO  DAILY  Newspaper,  New  York 
City  Advertising  sales  and  top-level 
sales  management,  personnel  pins 
government  procurement  experience. 
Now  want  general  manager  or  assist¬ 
ant  to  publisher  imailion  on  daily. 
Age  34,  married,  3  children.  Living 
New  York  Oity  area  desire  to  relo¬ 
cate  anywhere.  Box  4530,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


THE  ANSWER  TO 
AN  ABSENTEE  OWNER’S 
PRAYER 

18  years  of  hard  won  experience  from 
office  boy  to  publisher.  Currently 
managing  one  of  the  country’s  better 
known  dailiei.  Young,  capable,  person¬ 
able — 

AVAILABLE 

Box  4536,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ASSISTANT  TO  PUBLISHER 
GENERAL  EDITORIAL  OR 
PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
20  YEARS  seasoned  and  successful 
operational  knowledge :  Publisher,  Pub¬ 
lic  Relations,  Editorial  and  Produc¬ 
tion  in  amsll  and  large  papers  and 

?>rint  shops.  Oan  give  owner  freedom 
rom  details,  etc.  Always  interested  in 
Cost  to  Profit.  Help  you  build  a  big¬ 
ger,  better  paper  by  the  capable  or- 
gsniaation  and  direction  of  depart¬ 
ments.  Age  42  years,  college,  single, 
active  in  fraternal  and  eirie  affsirt. 
Good:  record,  references,  character. 
Available.  Salary  in  keeping  with  re¬ 
sponsibility.  Prefer:  near  central  Cali¬ 
fornia.  Commnnicationa  in  confidence. 
Box  4656,  Editor  k  Pnblisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Administrative _ 


advertising  director 

BUSINESS  MANAGER 
or  PUBUISUEH’S  ASSISTANT 

EXPERIENCED  in  management  ot  all 
departments  through  14  years  succesa- 
ful  and  economical  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  operation  based 
on  thorough  knowledge  of  employee 
and  public  relation,  plus  an  enviable 
sales  record.  Age  34,  university  grad¬ 
uate.  Protestant,  active  in  civic  clubs 
and  affairs.  Started  back  shop  having 
thorough  knowledge  mechanical  prob¬ 
lems.  Will  purchase  interest.  A  per¬ 
sonal  interview  will  be  appreciated. 
Box  4341,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


W.kNT  tough  administrative  job  me¬ 
dium  daily  where  30  years’  experience 
and  drive  will  pay  off  for  employer  and 
self.  Permanent.  Intensive  operational 
knowledge  all  departments,  emphasis 
on  income.  Thorough  understanding 
inanagenient  and  finance.  Trained  per¬ 
sonnel  relations.  History  leadership 
public  relations  and  affairs.  Solid  ref¬ 
erences  in  and  out  of  industry.  Recent¬ 
ly  sold  as  editor  and  publisher  own 
daily.  To|i  jirodiiction  with  tight  opera¬ 
tion.  Vital.  In  altby,  personable,  41  year 
old  with  family,  church,  college  and 
fraternal  background.  Will  stand 
searching  probe  chracter  and  ability. 
.Available  for  interview.  If  you  have 
been  neeiling  right  man,  I  need  you. 

Box  4635,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CirciilatioB 


OIROULATION  Manager — 12  years’ 
experience  on  10  to  50,000  Daily 
Newspapers.  Exceptional  Little  Mer¬ 
chant  Plan  record.  Thorongh  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Promotion,  ABC,  Mail,  News¬ 
stand.  Age  36,  Family  Man,  Best  Ref¬ 
erences.  My  interest  is  permanence, 
security,  and  appreciation  for  job  well 
done.  Prefer  East.  Box  4435,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MAN  of  Wide  Experi¬ 
ence  available  in  30  days  for  Depart¬ 
ment,  City,  Country,  or  Promotion 
Post.  Write  Box  4612,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Able", 
well  qualified,  seeking  top  spot  where 
results  will  provide  commensurate  in¬ 
come  and  security.  Earnings  now 
above  $12,000.  Strictly  confidential. 
Box  4636,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
CIRCILATION  MANAGER  with  18 
years’  successful  record  on  medium 
and  large  daily  desires  to  locate  on 
Southern  daily.  .Vge  38.  Married.  Best 
of  references.  .Available  January  1st 
or  before  if  necessary.  R.  D.  Pearce, 
Jackson,  .Alabama. 


_ Onswifiosi  AdwerHyssig 

TOP  PRODUCER  2ii  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  seeks  advancement.  Age  25,  mar¬ 
ried.  eollege.  Travel  anywhere.  Box 
*648,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


_ Display  Advertising _ 

AVAILABLE  JANUARY — Newspaper 
Advertising  executive,  80  years  in 
isles  field.  Familiar  with  all  produc¬ 
tion,  methods  and  coats.  Past  two 
yeirs,  had  free  hand  in  taeceaafnl  op¬ 
eration  of  leading  weekly.  Pnbliahera 
death  and  probable  sale  of  property 
by  administrators  reason  for  contem- 

Slated  move.  H.  J.  Engle,  Bkieky 
lonnt,  Virginia. _ 

WANTED:  ETHICAL  PUBLISHER 
■who  needs  and  respects  top-notch 
performance  based  on  sonnd,  proven 
P'‘*"'iples.  Ten  years  actual  experience 
5.000  to  big  city  daily.  Six  snoeetsful 
years  manager.  National,  local  display. 
Excel  in  layout,  copy,  promotion, 
lonng  family  man.  Best  health,  char- 
seter  references.  Box  4423,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

,  manager-salesman 

*eAR  .  top  newspaper,  msgasine 
radio  record.  Expert  copywriter,  direct 
handle  all  phases  production, 
ion  ‘‘•..'‘'“"P®"*''*'*'  hiffhest  references. 

York  City.  Box 
*6M.  Editor  A  Pnbllsher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ Display  Advertising _ 

EAST  COAST  PUBLISHER: 

DO  YOU  NEED  an  assistant,  capa¬ 
ble  of  filling  the  job  of  Advertising 
Director,  National  Advertising  Manag¬ 
er  and  generally  running  interference 
for  you!  If  so,  let’s  talk  about  putting 
my  15  years’  experience  in  the  na¬ 
tional  advertising  field  to  work  for 
you.  I  am  a  capable  speaker,  good 
analyst,  have  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  agency  field,  am  experienced 
in  merchandising,  promotional  minded. 
Married,  family.  Best  references.  Box 

4634,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WANT  MORE  ’53  linage  than  your 
present  staff  can  give!  Able  executive. 
42,  seeks  interview  with  management 
of  5  to  10  million  line  daily  consider¬ 
ing  new  ad  leadership.  Replies  strictly 
confidential.  Box  4628,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Editorial 


CAREER-MINDED  gal  reporter-editor, 
6  years'  experience  Metropolitan  daily, 
all  beats.  Single,  dependable,  accurate. 
New  York-New  Jeriey  area  only.  Box 

4418,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

CRACK  REPORTER,  rewrite  man,  3 
years'  top  daily  experience,  all  beats. 
25,  vet.  single,  B.A.  Box  4437,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _  _  _ 


DESK  MAN,  now  PM  deskman-report- 
er,  wants  full-time  desk  job.  8  years 
Southern  dailies,  all  beats,  sports, 
column.  State  desk.  B.S.,  vet.  35,  mar¬ 
ried,  car.  South  or  East.  $65  start. 
Box  4426,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  anxious  swap  $13,000  post, 
security,  comfort,  esteem,  for  job  with 
publisher  who  understands,  values 
product  enough  to  want  nothing  less 
than  best  possible  newipaper  and  serv¬ 
ices  men  incapable  of  tolerating  me¬ 
diocrity.  Seek  permanent  lervice  with 
company  willing  to  make  full  use  of 
experience,  talent,  devotion.  Welcome 
chance  to  present  qnalifications.  Box 
4413,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

MALE-TRAINED  girl  reporter.  10 
years’  experience  ell  beats,  rewrite, 
radio  news.  Also  3  year*  police.  Box 
4436,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  EDITOR — ^WHITER  detiree 
job  with  good  future.  Two  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  all  types  of  copy.  Talented  I 
feature  writer  and  fast,  aoenrate  re¬ 
porter.  Excellent  references.  Have  car, 
willing  to  travel  anywhere.  J-grad,  vet. 
single,  26.  Box  4432.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ 


ALERT  REPORTER-PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER.  254  years  top  Eastern  dsilv: 
all  beats,  re-write,  features,  desk. 
AB,  vet.  25,  married,  draft-exempt. 
Ambitious  to  go  anywhere  in  U.8., 
city  of  2.6.000  or  more.  Box  4520, 
Ediitor  A  PuHHeher. _ 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  eeeke  man¬ 
agerial  post  small  to  medium  daily. 
Top  references  corering  all  phases  of 
weekly  and  daily  field.  Location  unim- 
•portant;  growing  opportunity  what 
counts.  College  gradnate,  married.  32, 
service-free.  Write  Richard  E.  Palmer. 
729  Livingston,  Syracuse  10,  New 
York.  Available  for  immediate  inter¬ 
view^ _ 


EDITOR  -  Photographer  —  Semi-week¬ 
ly.  daily  background.  No  genins  but 
six  years  front  end  and  like  it. 
Sports,  news.  Can  build  circulation, 
advertising.  Journalism  den-ee.  Pos¬ 
sess  Graphic  camera,  eonrplete  dark¬ 
room  equipment.  Thirty,  congenial 
Southerner.  Jack  Harper,  Box  538, 
Live  Oak,  Florida. _ 

FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  SpeohiUst  avali- 
able  shortly.  Broad  military /civilian 
hackgronnd.  Desires  magasine  radio- 
TV  connection  as  editorial  assistant/ 
writer.  Box  4515.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITOR-MANAGER 

ROTH  community  service  and  editorial 
prize  winner,  whose  face  you’ve  seen 
in  E  A  P.  seeks  change.  Now  editing 
daily  with  sky-rocketing  circulation. 
Weekly  experience,  too.  Knows  back 
shop,  advertising  and  promotion.  No 
has-been,  just  36.  Family  man.  civic 
leader.  Box  4638,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 


BEGINNING  REPORTER:  25,  veter¬ 
an,  single.  M..\.  English,  Social 
Studies.  Small  to  medium  weekly  pre¬ 
ferred.  Some  writing  experience.  'Will 
relocate.  Box  462'2,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAN  YOU  USE  man  who  rose  from 
beginner  to  sports  editor  on  daily 
100,000  circulation  in  3  years  on 
.ABILITY  alone!  Family,  top  refer¬ 
ences.  Prefer  East  or  Midwest.  Box 
4637,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CAPABLE,  mature  young  newsman,  i 
formerly  Assistant  to  Editor,  'Tele- ! 
graph  Editor  seeks  responsible  position  j 
on  forward-looking  daily.  Journalism 
M..A.,  graduate  study  social  sciences,  ' 
honors  KTA,  SDX.  Professional  arti-  ! 
cles  published.  Knowledge  photogra¬ 
phy,  shorthand.  Office-management  ex¬ 
perience.  Married,  draft-free  vet.  Now 
in  Europe,  available  about  Jan.  15. 
Inquiries  answered  promptly.  Box 
4621,  Editor  A  Publisher.  1 


CITY  EDITOR  19.000  plus  daily,  29,  ] 
married,  five  years’  experience,  seeks  i 
desk  or  reporting  job  on  larger  paper.  I 
Box  4644,  Editor  A  I^blisher. 


COPY  READER — Journeyman,  age  30, 
experienced  makenp.  Now  on  copy  desk 
in  city  600,000.  Seeks  similar  job  on 
large  East  or  Midwest  Daily.  Box 
4610.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


COPYRKADER  —  30,  vet.  married. 
B.  S.,  2  years  on  big  daily,  locate 
eastern  Pennsylvania  or  New  Jersey. 
Box  4601,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

DE.SK  MAN — Broad  experience.  Also 
capable  as  swing  man  for  news  editor, 
makeup,  editorial  writing,  etc.  Medium 
mature.  Co-operative.  Sober.  No  hurry 
to  change.  Correspondence,  interviews 
invited.  Prefer  Atlantic  seaboard  or 
South.  Box  4617,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


EDITORIAL,  FEATURE  WRITER.  I 
perennial  prize  winner,  seeks  change 
to  larger  paper.  Young,  energetic,  law  | 
education.  Box  4639,  Edittor  A  Pub-  i 
lisher. _ | 

EXPERIENCED  YOUNG  SPORTS  I 
EDITOR  AVAILABLE.  Will  go  any-  | 
where.  Five  years’  experience  as 
sports  editor  three  as  sports  writer. 
Public  relations  work  in  Navy.  Age  29. 
Not  afraid  to  work.  Do  not  drink.  Will 
present  samples  and  highest  recom¬ 
mendations.  Buz  4605,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lishers. 


GIRL  REPORTER  -  photographer,  J- 
grad,  daily  experience  in  general  re¬ 
porting  and  society.  Wants  reporting 
in  West  or  Middlewest.  Will  consider 
society.  Address  Jody  Langolf,  229 
Twelfth  Street,  Port  Huron,  Michigan. 
Excellent  references^ 


NEWSPAPERMAN — First  byline  at 
age  of  12,  first  picture  credit  at  16. 
Never  been  out  of  business  since, 
never  will  be.  World  War  II  vet,  age 
32,  college  trained,  conscientious, 
plessnt.  Five  years’  post-war  experi¬ 
ence;  sports,  police  best,  then  editor 
weekly,  editor  Ig>nisiana’s  most  ener¬ 
getic  daily,  promotor  now  defunct 
'Texas  weekly,  presently  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  'Texas  largest  semi-week¬ 
ly.  NE.A.  TPA  awards  for  editorials, 
promotion.  Operate  any  news  camera, 
darkroom.  Fairchild. 

MOVE  not  neceesaj-y,  but  have 
reached  toip  in  present  location,  desire 
advancement.  Location  not  important, 
salary  and  future  are.  Relations  here 
excellent,  will  fnrnish  reference  from 
present  employer,  others  as  desired. 

AVHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  OFFER! 

Box  4613,  Hklitor  A  Publisher 


REWRITE-REPORTER 
.\SStSTANT  city  editor  of  metropoli¬ 
tan  Midwest  daily  wants  reporting  or 
rewrite  in  Orest  Lakes  or  West  Coast 
ares.  Experience  beats,  city  and  coipy 
desks.  Married,  veteran.  Reply  Box 
4645,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SPORTS  or  editorial  job  wanted.  Jour¬ 
nalism  grad,  26,  vet,  car.  Prefer  Eaat 
nr  Midwest.  Box  4609,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 
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SITUATIONS  WANTED 
Editorial 

EX-STATE  EDITOR  40,000  Texas 
PM.  3  years  desk  foto  beats.  Single 
vet  26,  j-grad.  Anywhere.  WIRE  John 
W.  Magee,  365  Bainbridge  St.,  Brook- 
lyu.  New  York, _ _ 

20  YEARS  reporting,  rewrite,  on  city 
dailies,  also  rural.  Now  employed  up¬ 
state  New  York,  desire  change.  All 
beats,  veteran,  active,  healthy  and  en¬ 
terprising.  Prefer  East  U.S.  Please 
state  salary.  Ready  short  notice.  Box 
lb.-)!.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

W.4SH1NGTON,  D.  C.  News  agency — 
If  you  want  to  hire  reporter-photogra¬ 
pher  now  residing  in  city  write  Box 
4646,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  RETIRE 
GR.ICEFULLY — a  little  at  a  time — 
and  leave  your  newspaper  in  capable, 
conscientious  hands!  West  Coast  edi¬ 
tor  with  15  years’  experience  and 
proven  ability  is  looking  for  that  kind 
of  future  with  stock  purchase  plan, 
percentage  lease-option  or  straight 
salary.  Box  4642,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Promotion — Public  Kelations 


NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION  spot 
sought  by  editorial-side  man,  27,  A.B., 
single,  with  5  experience-packed  years 
in  dailies,  weeklies.  Creative,  versatile, 
acquainted  with  all  newspaper  depart¬ 
ments.  Knows  well  purpose  of  promo¬ 
tion.  Now  employed  on  duly.  Box 
4532,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


_ Phoiocraphy _ 

PHOTO-JOURNALIST  with  artistle 
ability;  imaginative,  capable,  ambi¬ 
tions;  seeks  opportu^ty  to  serve  with 
progressive  publication  or  newspaper. 
Presently  employed,  single,  good 
health.  Samples  sent  upon  request. 
Own  ear  ana  equipment.  Box  4328, 
Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 


NEWiSPAjPER  15-25,000  with  limited 
picture  budget  and/or  nsing  lull  time 
]>ictures  for  the  first  time. 

FORMER  U.S.  Army  Signal  Corps  com¬ 
bat  cameraman  returning  to  inactive 
status  Dec.  1  available  for  staff  posi¬ 
tion  with  small  morning  or  evening 
daily  that  circulates  into  the  home, 
both  in  the  city  and  rural  areas. 
Contpletely  capable  of  planning  and 
photographing  feature  pictures  as  well 
as  spot  news  pictures  that  will  give 
maximum  local  coverage  for  a  news¬ 
paper  with  a  limited  picture  budget. 
Box  4618,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHER  wants 
to  settle  down  on  small  or  medium 
sized  daily.  Married,  veteran,  27,  no 
children.  One  year’s  experience  on 
daily  paper.  Box  4647,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMBINATION  Pressman  -  Stereotyp¬ 
er.  Steady  position — New  York-New 
Jersey.  Box  4529,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

EXPERIENCED  PROOFREADER 
WILL  work  morning  or  afternoon  pa¬ 
per.  References.  Box  4611,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER-MECHAN¬ 
ICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  desires 
change.  Excellent  background  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  accomplishment  in  news¬ 
paper  production  methods  and  costs. 
46  years  old.  College  edneation.  Cor¬ 
respondence  held  in  confidence.  Box 
46(>7,  fklittor  A  Publisher. 


Photo-Engravers 


PHOTO  ENGRAVER 


30  years 
NEWSPAPER 
and 

NEWS  SERVICE 

To  install  or  take 
complete  charge  only. 

High  Grade 
Union  Craftsman 

Box  4608,  Editor  A  Pa'blisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Boston — One  of  the  highlights 
of  the  annual  meetings  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
has  come  to  be  the  reports  on 
writing  prepared  and  delivered  by 
Carl  Lindstrom  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times.  This  year  was  no 
exception. 

A  year  ago  he  aimed  his  sights 
at  the  editors  and  reporters  who 
permit  the  telephone  to  take  the 
place  of  “shoe-leather  reporting.” 
This  year  his  target  was  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter.  He  is  not  “against” 
either  as  an  invention,  but  is  op¬ 
posed  to  some  of  the  practices 
surrounding  them. 

He  noted  the  general  approval 
of  Teletypesetter  circuits  because 
( 1 )  it  makes  it  possible  to  get 
early  pages  out  of  the  way;  (2) 
TTS  makes  for  uniform  style. 

As  for  the  first,  he  said,  it  indi¬ 
cates  filling  pages  with  “plug  type, 
newsless  type. 

“As  for  the  second  point,  it  is 
relatively  unimportant  whether  we 
punctuate,  capitalize  or  divide 
words  by  the  same  rule,  but  when 
you  pour  your  news  stories  into 
type  metal  before  we  have  any¬ 
thing  to  say  about  their  form, 
the  operation  is  praisworthy  only 
if  the  writing  is  good  enough  to 
be  permanently  cast  in  the  first 
place.” 

He  didn’t  think  it  is — and  there¬ 
by  he  lamented  the  by-passing,  or 
almost  disappearance,  of  the  copy 
desk. 

“Judgment  sits  on  the  copy  desk; 
skepticism  on  his  right  hand,  good 
sense  on  his  left.  Whether  you 
have  a  one-man  desk,  or  ten  men 
around  the  rim,  he  or  they  are 
the  reporter's  best  critic,  the  writ¬ 
er’s  conscience.  For  the  copy  desk 
is  the  abiding  place  of  curiosity, 
discretion,  cynicism,  sympathy  — 
all  these  human  instincts  personi¬ 
fied  in  men  who  give  your  paper 
its  flavor;  newshounds  all.  with 
noses  in  the  air  for  the  scent  of 
human  interest  and  for  libel.  I 
salute  the  copy  desk,  the  sacrificial 
altar  of  the  sacred  cow.  When  the 
AP  strings  a  wire  from  bureau 
point  to  composing  room,  it  takes 
a  short  cut  to  the  day  when  the 
smell  of  the  newsroom  is  no  long¬ 
er  upon  your  paper. 

“TTS,  it  is  true,  does  not  pre¬ 
vent  a  telegraph  desk  from  editing 
copy,”  he  said.  “That  is  excellent 
theory  but  practice  is  another  mat¬ 
ter.” 

“Human  nature  being  what  it  is, 
an  enormous  step  forward  has 
been  taken  toward  uniformity. 
Teletype  is  stereotype,”  he  said. 

*  * 

Turning  his  guns  on  “creative 
writing,”  “interpretive”  and  “ex¬ 
planatory,”  he  asked;  “Has  any¬ 
one  ever  made  it  clear  by  what 
right  we  interpret  or  explfl//i.’  Are 
we  the  •possessors  of  the  whole 
truth  about  anything?  To  think  so 
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is  what  I  consider  the  Great  Pre¬ 
sumption. 

“There  are  too  many  people  in 
the  world  who  know  more  about 
diplomacy,  more  about  .science, 
more  about  political  economy, 
more  about  social  philosophy  than 
our  best  experts  can  ever  hope  to 
know.  The  only  advantage  we 
have  over  them  is  that  we  are 
writers;  we  are  reporters,”  he 
said. 

He  urged  editors  to  “borrow  a 
large  helping  of  skepticism  from 
the  science  laboratory”  in  the  job 
of  telling  what  the  news  means. 
“The  scientist  knows  nothing  until 
he  has  proved  it  beyond  vestige  of 
doubt.  No  guess  work.  Specula¬ 
tion  is  out.  He  interprets  nothing; 
explains  nothing.  H  e  marshals 
granite-hard  irrefutable  facts  and 
demonstrates  by  reporting.” 

Pointing  out  the  “great  risk  in 
attempting  to  interpret  at  a  point 
remote  from  the  news,”  Mr.  Lind¬ 
strom  cited  several  AP  stories  and 
suggested  “a  panel  of  interpreters 
to  interpret  the  interpretives.” 

“We  have  interpretation  of  all 
kinds,  all  kinds  of  explanation,  all 
kinds  of  experting.  The  best  of  it 
is  simply  reporting  of  a  very  ex¬ 
traordinary  kind,  reporting  in 
depth.  It  is  reassuring  to  find 
that  most  of  the  objectionable  kind 
of  interpretation,  the  kind  that 
washes  over  into  the  province  of 
editorial  writing,  can  be  avoided 
by  just  a  little  more  reporting,” 
he  noted. 

Returning  to  the  problems  of 
the  copy  desk,  Mr.  Lindstrom 
quoted  a  survey  of  27  papers 
made  by  James  H.  Coney,  Sunday 
editor  of  the  Birmingham  (Ala.) 
News.  “I  searched  in  vain  for  even 
one  example  of  good,  imaginative, 
constructive  copy  reading  on  wire 
news.  Time  after  time  the  same 
AP  story  would  appear  in  three 
or  four  papers  without  so  much  as 
a  comma  altered,”  Mr.  Coney 
said. 

Only  two  conclusions  are  pos¬ 
sible.  Mr.  Lindstrom  noted:  (1) 
that  AP  writing  is  now  perfect; 
(2)  that  it  is  being  used  in  its 
present  imperfect  condition  blind¬ 
ly  and  unquestioningly. 

He  disposed  of  the  first  as  being 
not  true,  and  said  acceptance  of 
the  second  conclusion  “puts  the 
finger  squarely  on  the  membership 
of  this  association.  It  means  me 
and  you  and  our  newspapers.” 

“You  may  have  found  fault  with 
AP  picture  captions  . . .  But  how 
about  the  captions  on  your  own 
local  pictures?”  he  asked. 

“Perhaps  you  are  among  those 
who  think  AP  should  go  in  for 
more  creative  reporting,  whatever 
your  definition  may  be  of  that 
happy  sounding  but  fuzzy  phrase. 
How’s  your  own  creative  report¬ 
ing?  Have  you  talked  to  the  city 


editor  about  it  lately? 

“Maybe  you  think  AP  ought  to 
go  in  for  more  inspirational  stories, 
business  round-ups  or  science  fea¬ 
tures.  Did  the  boys  in  your  shop 
spot  the  things  that  Cornell  and 
Dawson  have  been  doing  in  the 
religion  and  the  business  fields? 
Did  you  ever  take  a  look  yourself 
at  Charlie  Honce’s  newsfeatures 
clipsheet? 

“Not  satisfied  with  AP  sports 
reporting?  How’s  your  own?” 

Mr.  Lindstrom  said  that  for 
three  years  he  has  been  finding 
fault  with  AP  leads  and  AP  lan¬ 
guage.  “then  suddenly  came  the 
arresting  realization  that  the  paper 
for  whose  news  content  I  am  re¬ 
sponsible  is  not  without  sin.  They 
are  all  there:  poor  writing  and  in¬ 
adequate  reporting  in  every  phase. 
And  the  reproving  thought  over¬ 
takes  me  that  had  1  spent  the 
hours  and  the  pages  of  commen¬ 
tary  on  my  own  staff  that  I  have 
given  over  to  the  AP,  ours  would 
have  been  a  better  performance 
at  home.” 

He  urged  that  the  next  step  in 
the  Continuing  Study  should  be 
for  the  APME  members  to  “con¬ 
stitute  itself  a  committee  of  the 
whole  looking  toward  the  improve¬ 
ment  each  man  of  his  own  prod¬ 
uct  both  as  to  the  use  he  makes 
of  the  AP  and  of  his  contribution 
toward  its  cooperative  usefulness. 

“You  will  see  what  1  mean 
when,  in  full  appreciation  of  the 
privilege  of  serving  on  this  com¬ 
mittee  for  three  years,  I  stand 
here  resolved  that  from  today  on 
the  greatest  service  I  can  render 
the  AP  is  to  dedicate  the  major 
share,  if  not  all,  my  future  ener¬ 
gies  to  producing  a  better  news¬ 
paper.” 

*  >:c 

Mr.  Lindstrom’s  talk  was  met 
with  considerable  applause  and 
Dan  Albrecht,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald 
News,  seconded  his  suggestion  say¬ 
ing:  “We  have  spent  the  last  20 
years  trying  to  improve  the  AP, 
we  should  now  work  on  improving 
ourselves.” 

In  justice  to  other  points  of 
view,  it  should  be  noted  that  Alan 
Gould,  executive  editor  of  AP, 
commented  that  the  service  is 
committed  to  explaining  the  signi- 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

Nov.  30  —  Wisconsin  Daily 
Newspaper  League,  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Pfister,  Milwau¬ 
kee,  Wis. 

Dec.  1 — American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa-  I 

tives.  annual  meeting,  Knick-  ’ 

erbocker.  Hotel,  Chicago. 

Dec.  2 — World  Congress  of 
Journalists.  meeting.  Hotel 
Carrera,  Santiago,  Chile. 


ficance  of  the  news  which  involves 
not  only  digging  for  facts  but  a 
great  deal  of  experience  and  spe¬ 
cialization.  He  said  AP  must  de¬ 
velop  the  best  techniques  for  the 
job,  select  the  best  men  and  give 
it  the  closest  supervision. 

With  respect  to  TTS.  W.  D. 
Reimert,  Allentown  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chronicle  asserted  the  “faults  are 
not  in  TTS  but  in  ourselves.”  He 
declared  that  most  of  what  Mr. 
Lindstrom  said  about  elimination 
of  the  copy  desk  leading  to  uni¬ 
formity  is  not  true.  The  newspa¬ 
pers  that  never  edited  their  copy 
before  are  not  doing  it  either  with 
TTS,  but  the  papers  that  did  a 
good  editing  job  prior  to  TTS  are 
still  doing  it  under  the  new  con¬ 
ditions,  he  said. 

■ 

2  Editors  Honored 
For  Fighting  Klan 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Two  North 
Carolina  editors  received  distin¬ 
guished  service  awards  here  Nov. 
16  for  their  battle  against  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Horace  Carter,  editor  of  the 
Tahor  City  Tribune,  and  Willard 
Cole,  editor  of  the  Whiteviiie 
News-Reporter,  were  cited  by  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B’nai 
B’rith,  Jewish  service  organization. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  dinner  honor¬ 
ing  the  two  editors,  said  their 
courage  should  be  emulated  in 
fighting  tyranny  born  of  intoler¬ 
ance  not  ony  among  “ignorant 
and  stupid  mask  wearers,”  but 
among  those  all  over  the  nation 
who  breed  the  Klan  spirit  from 
places  of  power. 
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NO  JOB  TOO  BIG.  Some  people  say  that  the  really  big 
electric  power  projects  are  jobs  only  the  government 
can  handle.  The  facts  disprove  this.  Five  local  electric 
companies  have  offered  to  develop  all  additional  power 
available  at  Niagara  Falls  with  a  giant  new  power  plant. 
Five  other  business-managed  companies  are  completing 
one  of  the  largest  single  power  plants  ever  built  at  one 


time— a  project  that  w  ill  supply  power  to  the  new  A-homh 
plant  at  Paducah.  Ky.  Fifteen  companies  are  ready  to 
handle  an  e\en  greater  project  for  the  Atomic  Fnerg\ 
Commission.  The  electric  light  and  power  compatiies  are 
read\  and  able  to  do  the  nation's  power  ']oh  — anil  they 
ran  save  you  an  I  other  taxpayers  many  millions  of  dollars 
by  doinp  it.' 


PLENTY  OF  POWER.  The  electric  companies  have  kept 
pace  with  the  fast-growing  demands  for  power.  These 
companies  met  the  unprecedented  needs  of  World  War  11. 
\nd  now,  in  the  midst  of  their  greatest  expansion  pro- 
-lam.  they  have  already  doubled  that  wartime  supply! 
I  he  only  real  shortages  «)f  ele«  tricity  are  in  countries 
«here  national  governments  control  the  power  industry. 


ERA  OF  TEAMWORK.  The  electric  companies,  where  there 
is  no  interference  from  the  federal  government,  work  to¬ 
gether  with  municipally-ow  tied  power  systems  and  farm 
electric  groups.  Electri*-  companies’  rates  and  earnings, 
of  course,  are  closely  regulated  by  state  commissions  or 
local  authorities.  However,  federal  ele<  tric  pn>jects  are 
not  subject  to  smh  regulation. 


Important  strides  have  been  made  by  electric  light  and  power  companies  in  meeting  the  nation’s  huge 
power  needs.  The  companies’  record  of  performance  shows  the  fallacy  of  arguments  advanced  by  those 
who  want  the  federal  government  to  take  over  more  and  more  of  the  electric  business.  This  brief  report 
is  brought  to  you  by  America’s  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  AND  POWER  COMPANIES*. 

listen  to  CORLISS  ARCHER— new  time  eflective  October  3rd— Fridays.  9:30  P  M..  E.  S.  T.— ABC  Network  *Names  on  request  trom  this  magazine 


Has  America  enough  POWER? 


The  U.  S.  today  uses  twice  as  much  electricity  as  before  World  War  II.  Is  there  enough  for 
defense,  for  civilian  needs  and  for  such  giant  jobs  as  A-bomb  manufacture?  Here’s  how  the 
electric  light  and  power  companies  are  meeting  —  and  staying  ahead  of  —  these  huge  needs. 
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